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Latest hit recordings with history making guitar 
solos—the nimble fingers of George Barnes 
—the easy response of his Gibson. That Gibson 


peghead is a trade mark of George Barnes, 


* ", an inseparable partner—and a worthy one. Gibson 







instruments for stars that must have 
vand for guitarists with their hopes 


n of success. 
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NEW LISTINGS THIS MONTH 


Cat. No. 
375—ULTRA-MODERN HARMONIZA- 
TIONS. How to create new style 
effects 


through unconventional 


380—EXPERIMENTAL JAZZ SOLOS. 
Fresh, beyond the conventional 
shopworn phrases, looking to 
the future (For piano) .......s.rsses+ $1. 


USES OF HAFMONY. .......ecccseecererseceseee $1.00 








ALL INSTRUMENTS 


8 BACK ISSUES OF ee 
(1 954), instructive monthly for B . 


372—NEW STYLE AD-LIB SOLOS. 
Modern themes with ad-lib take- 
offs. For all treble clef instru- 
ments (chord symbols included)....$1.25 


371—MODERN BLUES STYLES. New 


style blues examples for all 
treble clef instruments. ............0+ 75 


374—LESSONS IN MELODY WRITING. 
A new approach in developing 
the skill of melodic invention......$1.25 


365—AD-LIB JAZZ PHRASES. 1.728 


modern two-measure jazz phrases 
EF F -* atnemete $1.00 


04—MODERN CHORD SUBSTITU- 
TIONS, chart of chords that may 
be used in place of any regular 
major, minor, and 7th chords... .50 
67—MODERN BREAKS. Up-to-date 
breaks in all = = (For 
all treble clef instruments).......... 50 
57—HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. A 
scientific method with exercises 
that develop and improve the 
capacity for memorizing music... .50 
959—SIGHT READING TECHNIQUE. 
A tested practical method that 
will improve your sight reading .50 
16—HOW TO PLAY BE-BOP. Full anal- 
ysis, theory and many examples..$1.50 


902—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES. 

















Typical Be-bop examples in all 

RE 50 
01—CHORD CHART, 132 popular 

sheet music ChOrds........c.cecerseceeeee 50 


907-HOW TO REHARMONIZE 
SONGS. instructions in finding 
more modern substitute chords 
for conventional sheet music 
harmony 75 


58—BASS IMPROVISING BY CHORDS. 
How to find the correct bass notes 
from popular sheet music dia- 
grams 50 


913—100 MODERN NEW SCALES. An 
unlimited source of new ideas 
for modern progressive improv- 
isation, beyond the scope of 
traditional scales 


47—IMPROVISING and HOT PLAY- 
ING. Hundreds of improvisation 
patterns shown on all chords. A 
chord index locates many jazz 
phrases for any chord combina- 
tions $1.00 


60—TWO-PART HARMONIZING BY 
CHORDS. The chord — for 
finding a notes for any 
melody in any key 


O5—TRANSPOSING CHART, chang- 
ing music to all keyS.........000se $1.00 


41—HOW TO TRANSPOSE MUSIC, 
including special exercises to 
practice transposing at sight........ $1.50 


363—THE 12 TONE SYSTEM. Explana- 
tion and illustrations of the -mod- 
ern atonal music style ..........000 50 


368—SYNCOPATED JAZZ ACCENTS. 
How to place “off-beat’’ accents 
in modern jazz styling ..........0-00 50 


52—HOW TO HARMONIZE MELO- 
DIES. The principles of impro- 
vising correct harmonic —- 
sions for any melody.... asecseeee 1 00 


43—CHORD CONSTRUCTION AND 
ANALYSIS. How to use chords 
as fill-ins, background for cor- 
rect improvising, CFC. .........c.-reeree $1.50 
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~ 1,000 Professional Pianists 
Get “Moder Piano Trends” 
Every Month! Do You? 





for Progressive Musicians 
@ Modern Chord Progressions @ 


@ Introductions, Breaks, 
Original Progressive Solos @ 

Harmonic Devices @ Ideas for 
Modern Improvisation 


— STRICTLY PROFESSIONAL — 


Six Months 
Current Issue Subscription 
50 Cents $2.50 





@ Modern Piano Trends ® 
An instructive Monthly Publication 


New Harmonizations of Standard Hits 
Endings @ 


VISIT OUR NEW MUSIC SHOWROOM! 





See America’s est d 
musicians. dh an ett athe modern jazz 





COME IN AND BROWSE AROUND 





WALTER STUART music publications 


421-A Chestnut Street 


public for modern 
to oe ee arranging. 9-5 Dey "closed Tues.) 


Union, New Jersey 














Cat. No. 
377—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PIANO 
SOLOS. Perfect —— of the 


new contemporary styles ........... $1.25 


378—MODERN PIANO BLUES PAT- 
TERNS. New, fresh ideas for 
blues IMPPOViSiNg  ......cceereeseereees 


oe NOTE FIGURATIONS 
STANDARD HITS. Typical 

vn A piano ad-lib variations 
APPlied TO SOMGS ....cerserrsereerseeeenee 


373—EXPERIMENTAL JAZZ _ IDEAS. 
Polytonality, counterpoint and the 

— tone system applied to a jazz 

at 


364—LEFT HAND IDEAS FOR MOD- 
— PIANISTS and how to apply 
them 


— TO ACCOMPANY VOCAIL- 
ISTS on the piano. Six effective 
styles of piano accompaniments 
Clearly illustrated ..........ccsessseeseee 








75 


75 


-$1.00 


75 





369—PLAY POPULAR PIANO BY 
CHORDS. The sensational 
Walter Stuart system of piano 
instruction without bass clef. 
Complete “18 lesson—40 song 
course” teaches playing from 
lead sheets. or semi-ad- 
vanced pianists and music 
teachers. Formerly —> 


CD GIF cncscensctinasrtsenanipnaiied 1.25 








09—MODERN PIANO INTRODUC- 





TIONS, in all popular keys.......... $1.00 


68—PIANO ENDINGS. Two and one 
measure endings in all popular 
keys 

11—MODULATIONS, 2 and 4 measure 
bridges leading from and to all 
popular keys $ 

10—MODERN PIANO RUNS, 180 pro- 
fessional runs on all chords........ $1 


69—PIANO BASS PATTERNS. A 
variety of left-hand figures on all 
chords 


48—l1th CHORD ARPEGGIOS. 132 
11th chord runs, the modern sub- 
stitute for 7th chords 


se JAZZ ACCOMPANI- 
NTS. How to play off-beat 
~ piano backgrounds .... 


912—CHORDS BUILT BY FOURTH IN- 
TERVALS. A _ chart of ultra- 
modern 3, 4, 5 and 6 note chords 

and how to substitute them for 
conventional chords $ 
65—MODERN PARALLEL CHORD PRO- 
GRESSIONS. The harmonic back- 
ane for modern piano styles. 

low to create the “New Sound” 

in harmonizing basic scales........ 
903—HOW TO USE lIth and 13th 
CHORDS. Examples of modern 
chords applied to popular songs.. 
901—PROGRESSIVE PIANO PATTERNS. 
Modern style jazz phrases in all 
POPUlar keyS ........sssssecseeenssencenssnes 
88—MODERN BLOCK CHORD PRO- 








steeeececeseeccesoes: 





GRESSIONS. Examples and 
exercises for the progressive 
pianist 


80—THE BLOCK CHORD STYLE. Full 
explanation and examples of this 
modern piano style, including a 


75 





$1.00 


block chord harmony chart..........$1 





___ FOR PIANO 


376—MODERN CHORD PROGRES- 
SIONS FOR PIANO. How to 
transform sheet music chords into 


modern extended chord positions..$1.00 


379—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PIANO IN- 


TROS. Professional seam 


in the 





940—NEW CHORDS FOR STANDARD 
HITS. we | different harmo- 
nizations of all 
all-time hits 





353—SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISA- 
TIONS. Ad-lib jazz phrases to 
fit the most used chord progres- 
sions 


345—-MAMBO RHYTHM emanaese 4 
FOR PIANO. 








50—LATIN- AMERICAN RHYTHMS. 
How to apply over 30 Latin 
rhythms to the piano. Also in- 
cludes instructions in playing 


the best known 
$1.00 


Latin-American instruments .......... $1 


914—11th CHORD INVERSIONS. A 
modern chord study for the pro- 
ressive pianist, showing over 

positions of llth chords...... 


64—NEW CHORD STRUCTURES. This 
chart shows the basis for 1152 
unorthodox modern chord struc- 
tures that can be used in place 
of conventional chords...........0-00 


915—DICTIONARY OF 13th CHORDS. 
A chart of 132 extremely mod- 
a T-part CHOPS .........ere-sceeereereees 





endings for ee Hits. 


aA 








Progressive style Intros, Breaks and 








932—SELECTION “A.” Stardust, Tea 
For Two, Talk of the Town, Ain‘t 





Misbehavin‘ 
933—SELECTION “B.” and 
Soul, All of Me, ! Surrender 
Dear, If | Had VOW :enicioatniiancn 
934—SELECTION “C.” Seubracechle 


You, Honeysuckle Rose, Out of 
Nowhere, The Sunny Side of the 
Street 
935—SELECTION “D.” i'm in the 
Mood for Love, These Foolish 
Things, Don‘t Blame Me, Some- 
one to Watch Over Me ........s000 
936—SELECTION “E.” April Showers, 
How High the Moon, | Only 
Have Eyes for You, You Were 
Meant for Me ......ccccccsorseseseesseees aed 
937—SELECTION “F.” Dancing in the 
Dark, My Blue Heaven, Five Foot 
Two, Once in a While ...........00000 oo 
938—SELECTION “G.” Laura, Sep- 
tember in the Rain, Night and 
Day, The Very Thought of You.... 





50 





Cat. No. 

49—DESCENDING PIANO RUNS. 
For the right hand. Modern runs 
to fit the most used chord com- 





904—ASCENDING PIANO RUNS. For 
ed right hand. in all popular 
eys 


63—PROGRESSIONS IN 13th 
CHORDS. Examples and exercises 
showing all variations of 13th 
chords as used in rm music.. 


66—PROGRESSIVE PIANO HARMO- 
NIZATIONS. The modern way of 
harmonizing any melody note 
using unconventional chord 








354—MODERN CHORD APPLICATION. 
How to use fourth chords, 
Tith and 13th chords in are 
jazz Piano Styling ......cerseressers 


FOR ORGAN 


O8—EFFECTIVE HAMMOND ORGAN 
COMBINATIONS, chart of special 
sound effects and novel tone 





30—HAMMOND NOVELTY EFFECTS, a 
collection of amusing trick imita- 
tions for “entertaining” orgenists 

33—COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF 
HAMMOND STOPS, correct inter- 
pretation of organ sounds.......... a6 

906—POPULAR ORGAN STYLING. 
How to arrange popular sheet 
music for the organ; effective 
voicing, contrasting .— of play- 
ing, etc. Hammond Orgen regis- 
tration 


FOR GUITAR 


367—UNUSUAL CHORD POSITIONS 
FOR GUITAR. 744 chords in dia- 
ram and notation (by Norman 
Hiott) 

362—GUITAR RUNS. Modern tech- 
—= for improvisation on all 


358—GUITAR STYLING IN TENTHS. 
An unlimited new source of in- 
teresting eOfFECtS ........csssseerseee chine 
346—OCTAVE UNISON STYLIZING 
FOR GUITAR. Modern double and 
triple string solo technique and 
how to apply if ......c.cccecsessreseeseeee 
355—NOVEL GUITAR ACCOMPANI- 
MENTS. New, different guitar 
iota for mene small 
combo eff eceungastbehnsanenessénbttonmnse 
344—11TH CHORDS FOR GUITAR and 
how to use them. 660 modern 
chords, diagrams, fingerings, no- 
tation 
982—GUITAR INTRODUCTIONS. 
fessional material 
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A SOLEMN REMINDER: 
Cast a vote for Labor 


on Election Day, 


NOVEMBER 2nd! 








Additional Recording Companies That 
Have Signed Agreements with the 
American Federation of Musicians 


The following companies have executed recording agreements with the Federation, 
and members are now permitted to render service for these companies. This list, com- 
bined with that list in the June, July, August, and September issues of the International 
Musician, contains the names of all companies-up to and including September 21. Do 
not record for any companies not listed herein, and if you are in doubt as to whether 
or not a company is in good standing with the Federation, please contact the President's 


office. We will publish names of additional signatories each month. 


Local 1—Cincinnati, Ohio 
Fraternity Records 

Pearl Record Company 
Local 3—indianapolis, Indiana 
Note Records, Inc. 


local 5—Detroit, Michigan 
Shelby Music Publishing Company 
Trianon Publications 


local 10—Chicago, Illinois 

Alex Records 

Replica Records 

Boulevard Recording Studio 
Crystal Records 

Royal Recording Studios, Inc. 
Tiffany Recording Company 


lecal 11—Louisville, Kentucky 
Blossom Music Company 


Local 34—Kansas City, Missouri 
Edward A. Roche 


local 47—Los Angeles, California 
Century Records 

Kaster Music Company 
Velmo Records, Inc. 

Sage & Sand Records 





KEEP MUSIC 


Local 73—Minneapolis, Minnesota 
N-Dev-R Record Company 


Local 167—San Bernardino, California 
Melody House Records 

local 234—New Haven, Connecticut 
Jack W. Meyerson 


Local 325—San Diego, California 
Pacific Records 





Local 437—Rochester, Mi ft 
Metronome Record Company 


local 468—San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Abraham Pena 


lecal 802—New York, New York 


Jaguar Records, Ine. 

Rockhill Productions, Inc. 

The Children’s Record Guild 

Les Paul 

Roninu Record Co. 

M B Records 

Mazica Records 

Ronnex Records 

Symphony Foundation of America 
Vision Record Company 


“Duet Heard ‘Round the World” 


e Movies of “The Duet Heard "Round the World,” the his- 
toric and widely publicized “combo” of pianist Harry S. Tru- 
man and trumpeter James C. Petrillo. heard at the Federation 
Convention in Milwaukee last June, are now being circulated on 
request by the AFM’s public relations department. 


Forty-two locals already have booked the film for general 
membership meetings: and three up-coming conferences, as 
well as a score of other special occasions such as annual picnics, 
elections, clambakes, etc.. have requested the fifteen-minute 


film. 


The occasion of the duet, together with President Petrillo’s 
remarks and excerpts from former President Truman’s address 
to the Milwaukee Convention, has been filmed in sound for 
free distribution to AFM locals on request. The only obliga- 
tion to the local is to provide for its showing and to return the 
film as soon as it has been shown. . 


Write Hal Leyshon & Associates, 292 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 17, and tell our public relations people when you 
wish to show this 16 millimeter film. Ten copies of the movie 
are now in circulation; Mr. Leyshon’s office is taking care of 
requests on a basis of first-come-first-served. 











THE LESTER PETRILLO MEMORIAL FUND IS A PER- 
MANENT AND CONTINUING FUND FOR THE BENE- 
FIT OF DISABLED MEMBERS OF THE FEDERATION. 


Its main source of revenue is the voluntary con- 
tributions by locals and members of the Federa- 
tion. However, its effectiveness can only be 
maintained by their whole - hearted support. 








ALIVE --- INSIST ON LIVE MUSICIANS 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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e Unemployment Survey « 


from the American Federation of Labor Department of Research 


+ +¢ + 


President Petrillo, in his capacity as Vice-President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, received the following survey of unem- 
ployment from the Department of Research of the A. F. of L., and 
is having it printed herein for the information of our members 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment has risen sharply during 
the past six months. According to the Census 
estimate, the number of unemployed workers 
has increased from a low of 1,301,000 in 
October, 1953, to 3,725,000 for March. A 
sluggish response to the seasonal trend brought 
unemployment to 3,465,000 in April. 

The Census, however, defines unemployment 
narrowly. It counts a large number of workers 
as employed despite the fact that the wage 
earners in these additional categories are 
neither working nor earning pay. In order to 
determine economic unemployment, these ad- 
ditional groups should be counted as unem- 
ployed. This includes workers who have been 
laid off but expect their jobs to reopen within 
thirty days; those hoping to enter new em- 
ployment or business within thirty days; 
and those not working or receiving compensa- 
tion because their outdoor work has been 
curtailed by bad weather. 

In April, 1954, there were 462,000 workers 
in these three categories. Adding these workers 
to the estimated unemployment as defined by 
the Census, in April, 1954, unemployment 
stood at 3,927,000. 

In addition, account should be taken of 
wage earners who are at a given time without 
jobs because they are moving from one place 
to another, one job to another, or one occupa- 
tion to another. Some workers in this group 
are incorrectly counted as employed, while 
others escape the census count altogether. It 
is our conservative estimate that in April, 
1954, this “floating” unemployment, with 
other miscellaneous categories not included in 
the unemployment count by the Census, was 
approximately 510,000. A complete count of 
economic unemployment. representing all 
workers totally unemployed in April therefore 
equals 4,437,000, or 6.9 percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

In order to arrive at a proper measure of 
the economic impact of unemployment, partial 
unemployment should also be taken into 
account. On the basis of official data, we 
estimate that the total number of workers 
involuntarily on part time in April, 1954, was 
2,710,000. The time lost due to partial un- 
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employment is equivalent to a loss of more 
than 1,000,000 full time jobs. When this 
aggregate loss of employment is taken into 
account, it is found that in April, 1954, eco- 
nomic unemployment represented a level of 
close to 5.5 million. 

The following table shows how economic 
unemployment was distributed: 


April, 1954 
Unemployment as defined me the 
nsus ...... sans ...3,465,000 
Laid off, and not on mn job . a PE 216,000 


Expecting employment, but not work- 
ing . ... 188,000 


Unemployed because of bad weather 58,000 
Floating and miscellaneous unem- 

pT Fea ele AROS 510,000 

Totally unemployed .............. 4,437,000 
Full-time equivalent of par- 

tial unemployment ............ 1,000,000 

Total ...5,437,000 


This figure of 5,437,000 unemployed, repre- 
senting 8.5 percent of the civilian labor force, 
provides an accurate measure of the economic 
impact of unemployment on the American 
economy in April, 1954. 


Industries 


While there are no statistics classifying the 
unemployed by the last job which they have 
held, employment data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics provide an accurate indication of 
the industries which have been hardest hit. 

These figures show that the sharpest de- 
clines in employment have been concentrated 
in the following four industrial groups: 


Percent 
Change 
Employment = ee 


(In thousands) 


Industry April, 1954 April, 1953 April, "1954 
EIS ASAT 747 845 — 11.6 
Manufacturing ...... 15,965 17,309 — 7.8 
Federal Government 2,168 2,326 — 6.8 
Transportation ...... 4,006 4,197 — 4.6 


These four industrial groups account for 
most of the decline in non-farm employment 
of almost 1,500,000 during the past year. 
Among other groups, service industries, state 
and local governments, public utilities, finance, 


insurance, and trade have either shown small 
increases in employment over the past year 
or only slight declines. 

The decline in mining largely reflects con- 
ditions in the bituminous coal fields, although 
anthracite mining has been a depressed in- 
dustry for many years. 

The drop in federal government employ- 
ment is the result of a scheduled decline in 
some defense activities together with the 
budget-cutting and “economy” drives of the 
present Administration. The drop in trans- 
portation employment is mainly due to a 
sharp decline in railroad jobs. 

While the employment declines in these 
three industrial groups are substantial, by far 
the largest loss of jobs has been concentrated 
in manufacturing. The accompanying chart 
makes it possible to examine more closely the 
nature of this decline. It shows the percent 
decline in employment of production workers 
in each major manufacturing industry from 
the peak month in 1953 to April, 1954. The 
figures have been “adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tion” so that changes in employment caused 
by purely seasonal influences have been elimi- 
nated from the calculation. 

The number of production workers in manu- 
facturing declined over 1,400,000 from the 
peak month of June, a drop of over 10 per- 
cent. For individual industries, the decline is 
larger. 

The sharpest drop (33.2 percent) was re- 
ported in the ordnance industry which, of 
course, has been hardest hit by the decline in 
defense spending. Other industries for which 
declines of over twelve percent were recorded 
are electrical machinery, primary metals in- 
dustries, furniture, fabricated metal products, 
transportation equipment, and rubber. The 
industries whiclr have been least affected by 
the general decline are food, paper, and print- 
ing and publishing. 

In the key construction industry, employ- 
ment in April, 1954, totaled 2,512,000, an in- 
crease of 0.1 percent from the previous year. 
However, data showing employment by locality 
make it clear that this stability in construction 
conceals a number of increases and declines 
in different parts of the country. 

(Continued on page sixteen) 





* BANDS 
- MAKE 
° HISTORY 


Continued from the September Issue 


wars hardships more endurable and 

their victories more colorful. During the 
Civil War, bands enlisted for service en masse. 
The Ringgold Band (Reading) served with 
distinction as part of the 25th Regiment of 
Pennsylvania Volunteers. The Macungie Band 
of Pennsylvania and Chandler’s Band of Port- 
land, Maine, both mustered into the service 
of the Union. The Grand Army Band of Pitts- 
burgh traveled to G. A. R. encampments dis- 
pensing morale. In 1865 when the draft was 
ordered, Bangor, like many towns in that era, 
considered such a step a disgrace. To the 
rescue came the Bangor Band, recruiting 
enough volunteers to render the draft unneces- 
sary there. This band was also present at Fort 
Sumpter when it fell to the Union Army. The 
American Band of Providence, Rhode Island, 
lost its original bass drum in the wild retreat 
at the first Battle of Bull Run in 1861. When 
the Stonewall Brigade Band of Staunton, Vir- 
ginia, surrendered after the Civil War—they 


BY throughout our history have made 


Auburn Civic Band (New York), Maurice E. Rose, director 


had doubled as surgeon corps—General Grant 
allowed the members to take home their in- 
struments, and these are now on exhibition 
in their band hall at Staunton. 

There are records of band concerts partici- 
pated in simultaneously by Southern and 
Northern forces. During the war’s second 
winter, for instance, a group of Union musi- 
cians posted on the northern bank of the Rap- 
pahannock played a medley of Northern airs. 
When the cry went up from across the river, 
where Confederate troops were stationed, 
“Now give us some of ours!” the band swung 
into “Dixie,” “My Maryland,” and “The Bon- 
nie Blue Flag.” That brought a cheer from the 
other side. At Murfreesboro, on the night be- 
fore the great battle fought there, Northern 
troops played “Yankee Doodle” and “Hail, 
Columbia,” then gave way to the Rebel band, 
which played Southern favorites. Then one 
of the bands struck up “Home, Sweet Home,” 
and “immediately the other band joined in, 
and in a few moments the tune was picked up 


- 


Hibbing Municipal Concert Band (Minnesota), Floyd E. Low, director 
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by a multitude of voices in both camps.” 
Historian Bell Irwin Wiley, who recorded tnese 
incidents, adds, “The element of competition 
was occasionally introduced into these in- 
formal concerts. A Confederate band would 
run through a tune. Then a Federal band 
would attempt to give a better rendition of 
the same tune.” 

During the Spanish-American War the Vin- 
cennes Municipal Band was mustered into 
service. The Quakertown Band (Pennsyl- 
vania) assisted at many outstanding patriotic 
functions. “Our Band” of Shamokin piayed in 
Philadelphia for Admiral Dewey’s victorious 
saisors in 1898. But then, every band in exis- 
tence at the time played in celebration of 
Dewey’s victory. A brass band was stationed 
on board the Admiral’s flagship and at his 
request returned musical compliments from 
other ships and from bands on shore. There 
is record that, in response to a rendition of 
the Hallelujah Chorus by the People’s Choral 
Union of New York, Dewey instructed his 
men to play “There’ll Be a Hot Time in the 
Old Town Tonight!” 

At least two famous bands were assigned 
to duty along the Mexican border during 
World War I: the Auburn (New York) Civic 
Band which was then known as the 3rd Regi- 
ment Band and the 19th Field Artillery Band. 
This latter band was remobilized as part of 
the 28th Division and the members served as 
couriers. After the war it toured Europe with 
the 109th Field Artillery minstrel show. At 
the international Contest for Army Bands held 
at LaMans, France, March 29, 1919, it piaced 
second. After its discharge in 1919 it appeared 
at various State American Legion Conventions, 
and under John J. Sauer became one of the 
outstanding musical organizations in eastern 
Pennsyivania. In 1949 the band was enlarged 
to ninety pieces, and its name changed to the 
Stegmaier Gold Medal Band. 

The band’s service to the military is indi- 
cated by its emphasis on uniforms. Like the 
surpliced choir, it is a group set apart for 
a detinite type of service. in the eariy days, 
it was enough to “stick a feather in one’s cap 
and call it ‘Yankee Doodle.’” But soon 
enough, headgear became more formal: the 
heimet with cascading piume; the “shako,” a 
stiff high military hat with a pompon or a 
plume at the front of the flat crown; the 
“busby,” a tall fur cap with a bag (its orig- 
inal use to fend off sabre-cuts) hanging from 
the top over the right side. In America’s Wild 
West, where seamstresses and sewing machines 
were alike rare, members of the town band 
distinguished themselves simply by grey 
“stovepipe” hats. 

Epauiets both gaudy and sizeable; visors as 
a practical device in parading—these and the 
stiffly-waxed mustacues of the nineteenth 
century bandsman, must have caused many a 
girtish heart to fiutter under its bodice of 
ribbons and lace. 

As bands gained either sponsorship or jobs, 
uniforms became more flamboyant. The Ma- 
rine Band at its debut wore “short, scarlet 
coatees, faced and edged with blue and gold 
with high blue collars edged with gold; blue 
shoulder straps ending in blue wings edged 
with gold; long blue scarlet striped panta- 
loons; brown round hat, turned up on the left 
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side with black cockade.” The first uniform 
of the Bangor Band (1859) consisted of bear- 
skin cap, red coat, and black trousers with 
white stripe. The uniforms of the Alton Mu- 
nicipal Band (Wood River, Illinois) in 1891 
consisted of skin-tight white pants, Hussar 
coat, cape, plumed cap, black leather leggins 
and black shoes. In the 1890’s the Manitowoc 
Marine Band (Wisconsin) purchased uniforms 
of a bright red color, trimmed in yellow. 
About the same time the Akron Military Band 
blossomed out in a modified hussar uniform 


and, more often than not, off-tune.* Since in 
only the rarest of cases were the wind instru- 
ments in any one band matched as to tonal 
resources and pitch, and since valves, to make 
chromatic playing afd modulations possible 
without changing instruments, were patented 
in England in 1828 and did not come into 
general vogue in America until twenty or so 
years later, a good deal of imagination and 
lots of sympathy must have been needed some- 
times to recognize, much less enjoy, the vari- 
ous tunes played. Imagination and sympathy 


The Germania Band of 1893, predecessor of the Quakertown Band, Quakertown, Pennsylvania. This 
band played a prominent part in patriotic functions during the Spanish-American War. 





with blue tunic, white trousers, grey busbies, 
black leggins extending almost to the knee, 
and an extra tunic fastened to the left shoulder. 
Uniforms of so flamboyant a type rest today 
quietly in their moth-balls until some local 
festival calls them to life again to briefly 
ruffle their plumes and tunics in the winds of 
a less romantic age. Sousa’s band set the style 
for the twentieth century by appearing in uni- 
forms of a neat, military type. The Citizens 
Band of Johnstown, New York, has uniforms 
of pine tree green trimmed with gold; the 
Pittsburgh Municipal Band does very well 
with white caps, white shirts with black ties 
and black trousers. Change to ordinary civil- 
ian dress, which is a logical step, considering 
the purely musical role of the concert band to- 
day, entails some audience conversion, too— 
directed, for instance, toward the little lady 
who was heard to complain at a Goldman Band 
concert that the band couldn’t be much good 
“since they can’t even afford uniforms!” 


Echoes From the Past 


One can describe in detail the plumes and 
epaulets of bygone bands, but it is not so 
easy to recall the sounds these bands made. 
It is likely that they were shrill, a bit blarey 


the old audiences seemed to have had, though. 

In one of his poems, entitled “The Old Band,” 

James Whitcomb Riley wrote: 

And when the boys ’u’d saranade, I’ve laid so 
still in bed 

I’ve even heerd the locus’ blossoms droppin’ 
on the shed. 

The instrumentation was made up of what 
the town provided, and substitutions were the 
rule. The only bands of which we have record 
of anything like stable or balanced instrumen- 
tation around 1800 are the bands connected 
with the Armed Forces. The U. S. Marine 
Band early in the last eentury consisted of 
two oboes, two clarinets, two French horns, 
one bassoon and one bass drum. West Point, 
which was said to have had one of the best 
bands in the land, consisted of five clarinets, 
two flutes, two horns, one bassoon, one trum- 
pet, one trombone, one bugle and one drum. 

The “martial corps” (called also “monkey 





* The pianist Gottschalk described in his journal, “Notes of a 
Pianist,” a volunteer military band which drew up in battle 
array on the principal square in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, on 
June 15, 1863, on a dispatch being received that three columns of 
Rebels were invading the State, to march on the capital (Phila- 
delphia). ‘“‘There are five of them,” he noted, “a cornet a 
piston with a broken-down constitution (I speak of the instru- 


ment), a cavernous t b an ophicleide too low, a clarionet 





too high, a sour-looking fifer.” 











Dwight Brown, President of Local 599, Greenville, Ohio, is following the 

custom of former days by providing his band with a band chariot. In the 

olden days horse-drawn band wagons carried band members from one en- 

gagement to another. The above band chariot is used for actual parade work. 
In fact, it is the hit of every parade in which it appears. 


band”) was a band made up of brasses, fifes 
and drums. It made a specialty of playing 
quicksteps in which succeeding phrases would 
be taken alternately by the brasses and the 
fifes (plus drums). 


The horns used then had bells that flared 
out and pointed over the shoulder like great 
blunderbusses. (Harvey B. Dodsworth of the 
Dodsworth Band of New York was said to 
have introduced this type of instrument, as 
well as the movable mouthpiece.) The Aurora 
Band of Oregon Territory, which in the 1860's 
was conducted by Dr. Henry C. Finck (father 
of the famous music critic) included eleven 
players—four trumpets (one of which was a 
“marching” horn with back-thrust bell), a 
euphonium, two trombones, a pair of cymbals, 
two large snare drums and a triangle. The 
Shelburne Falls Band, functioning in the same 
period but a continent apart, also had over- 
the-shoulder models, its complete instrumen- 
tation: three E-flat cornets, three B-flat cor- 
nets, three E-flat altos, two B-flat tenors, one 
baritone, one B-flat bass horn, one E-flat bass 


? 


horn, one side drum and a “bass,” unidenti- 
fied as to key. A like array of instruments 
was to be found in the Millerstown Brass 
Band, later the Macungie Band, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Leader as Player 


With instruments so scarce, it was inevitable 
that the conductor should be asked to lend his 
aid as instrumentalist, too. The Ringgold 
Band of Reading inserted a clause in its Con- 
stitution, formulated on June 28, 1852, stat- 
ing, “It shall be the duty of the leader to play 
the leading parts with an instrument called 
the E-flat bugle.” 

Clarinets and oboes in those days were 
much more confined instruments than those 
of today, with the blowing hard, the scales 
spotty and the tones unpredictable. In fact, 
improvements in the clarinet signalled the era 
of the modern band. 

It took a long time for clarinets to de- 
velop, however. Although the Boston Brigade 
Band organized as a reed band as early as 
1821, it shortly thereafter reconverted to the 


history. 


brass ensemble type. Evidently the clarinets 
couldn’t be kept in line. The “Independent 
Band,” formed in New York around 1830, 
substituted bugles for its clarinets in 1834. 
On the other hand, the Providence Brass Band 
of that Rhode Island town added clarinets in 
1826 and seems to have kept them. It was 
not until the late 70’s, however, that these 
instruments appeared in the Shelburne Falls 
Band of Massachusetts. 

Clarinets made the transition over to the 
symphony orchestra easily, but saxophones, 
for all they were versatile and technically com- 
petent, never quite made the grade. The 
Sousaphone, brought into being by Sousa be- 
cause he found its predecessor, the helicon, 
“too explosive,” has also remained within 
the band’s confines, as will probably the “roll- 
ing” bass drum—a large drum inside a huge 
tire—introduced in 1946 by the University of 
Akron. 

But to return to the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury: bands fully instrumented, players highly 
skilled and engagements on the increase called 
for a more regularized approach to band music 
than could be realized by the old dues-paying, 
engine-house rehearsing memberships. New 
York bands, with their competitive musical 
activities and their pressing financial con- 
ditions, were first to feel the need of union- 
ization. In 1863 a union was formed with 
members of various New York bands making 
up the majority of its members. Prices were 
set for each type of engagement. Some band 
leaders opposed the move and might have 
been successful in quashing it had not a Rus- 
sian fleet arrived in New York about then, 
creating a need on the city’s part—our rela- 
tions with Russia were then quite friendly— 
for special display. All the important bands 
were engaged for a mammoth procession; the 
leaders had to “produce”; the bandsmen 
wouldn’t compromise; other players were un- 
obtainable. The result: capitulation on the 
part of the leaders. By 1874 the Union had 
1,200 members with rates set for various en- 
gagements: first-class ball, nine dollars per 
man; ordinary ball, seven dollars; company 
parade, six dollars; regimental parade, seven 
dollars. Leaders got double rates. Two dol- 
lars extra were paid for work on holidays. 

As a result of this and other steps toward 
professionalization, bands began to enjoy a 
half-century of popularity unequalled in their 
—Hope Stoddard. 


(Continued in the November issue) 
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Music of Toronto has recently 


NEWS NUGGETS 


%* *& The Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, reorganized, after a two-sea- 
son absence from the stage, has 
begun a coast-to-coast tour of the 
United States and cities in Canada 
and Mexico. The itinerary covers 
102 cities in which the new com- 
‘a will give a total of 175 per- 

rmances. Opening in Baltimore 
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evening performance October 2, 
the company gave seven perform- 
ances in Washington October 4 
through 9, both,appearances under 
the auspices of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra. For the rest of 
the tour the Ballet Russe Orchestra 
furnishes the accompaniment un- 
der the direction of Ivan Boutni- 
koff. The final performance of the 
tour will be in Montreal, April 16, 
1955. 

The prima ballerina is Maria 
Tallchief. Frederic Franklin and 
Leon Danielian head the male con- 
tingent. Nina Novak, Irina Borow- 


trude Tyven complete the solo made three important appoint- 


group. Frederic Franklin is the 
maitre de ballet. 


* * The free, city-sponsored pres- 
entation of the massive Berlioz 
“Requiem,” previously announced 
as a major spring event of the 
Municipal Art Department’s Bu- 
reau of Music, is planned as 
a Memorial Day tribute to this 
country’s war dead. It is scheduled 
for the evening of May 30 in Holly- 
wood Bowl. 


* x The Royal Conservatory of 


ments to its faculty: Henri Temi- 
anka, concert violinist and leader 


of the Paganini Quartet, Harvey J.. 


Olnick, musicologist, and Leslie 
Holmes, baritone. 


* * Alfred Grant Goodman’s “The 
Audition,” a one-act opera with a 
libretto by Elliot Arluck, was select- 
ed as the winner in the chamber 
opera contest of Ohio University. 
The university’s opera workshop 
presented the work on July 27 in 
Athens, Ohio, and it was received 
with great success. 
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SYMPHONY 
AND OPERA 


FEATURES. Asa highlight of its season, the Philadelphia Orchestra 

under Eugene Ormandy will present a group of six 
dancers in Copland’s American classic, Appalachian Spring . . . The 
opening concert, October 18, of the Midland Symphony will feature 
the 175-voice chorus, and the orchestra in performance of Mozart’s 
Twelfth Mass in G Major .. . The Ernest Bloch Society of Chicago is 
planning a series of music festivals to honor the seventy-fifth birthday 
of that composer, next July 24... An all-Richard Strauss program 
will be performed at the opening concert of the new American Sym- 
phony of New York, at its opening concert, October 23. The orchestra’s 
conductor is Enrico Leide . . . The~ Hartford Symphony Orchestra 
will give the world premiere this season of Roy Harris’ Folksong 
Fantasy . . . Verdi’s Requiem will be given as the final concert of the 
New Orleans Symphony’s 1954-55 season. 


CONDUCTORS. Guest conductors with the Chicago Symphony dur- 
ing the coming season will be Desire Defauw, Nico- 
lai Malko, Igor Buketoff and Harry John Brown . . . Two new conduc- 
tors have been engaged for the Metropolitan Opera Company Orchestra 
this season: Rudolf Kempe and Dimitri Mitropoulos . . . The Midland 
(Texas) Symphony and Chorus Association continues this season 
under the direction of Walter Mantani. Mantani is also conductor 
of the Odessa (Texas) Symphony . . . Thirty conductors of community 
and college orchestras, armed with batons and scores, reported at the 
Academy of Music for the third Conductors’ Symposium of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra at the opening of its season on October 4. This 
was presented as a cooperative project by the American Symphony 
Orchestra League, the Philadelphia Orchestra Association and the 
American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers . . . Guest 
conductors of the Cleveland Orchestra this season will be Leopold 
Stokowski, Ferenc Fricsay, and Max Rudolf . . . Robert Whitney, con- 
ductor and musical director of the Louisville Philharmonic Society, 
has announced the appointment of Sidney Harth as assistant conductor 
of the Louisville Orchestra . . . Guest conductors with the Boston Sym- 
phony will be Guido Cantelli, Pierre Monteux and Igor Markevitch. 


CURTAIN CALLS. John Boyt has been appointed Art Director of 
the New York City Opera Company ... A newly 
re-staged production of Verdi's Aida was the opening night presenta- 
tion of the New York City Opera Company, September 29 . . . An opera 

uild has been formed in connection with the Waukesha (Wisconsin) 
Benshens Orchestra. Next January it wiil stage Smetana’s The 


Bartered Bride. Waukesha, a city of only 22,000, is to be commended 
12 


George Schick 


on possessing both a symphony orchestra and an opera company .. . 
The Portland Civic Opera Association presented Mozart’s Don Giovanni 
at the Portland Civic Auditorium, September 24 . . . A concert per- 
formance of Richard Strauss’ Elektra will be a feature of the 1954-55 
season of the Minneapolis Symphony . . . Archy and Mehitabel, an 
opera by Joe Darion and George Kleinsinger, is to be presented by 
the Little Orchestra Society during the current season. It is scored— 
so runs the announcement—for three singers, twelve instrumentalists 
and a chorus of “alley cats.” 


SOLOISTS. Guiomar Novaes will be piano soloist at the opening con- 
cert of the New Jersey Symphony, November 1. She 
will play the Schumann A Minor Piano Concerto . . . Valarie Lamoree 
will sing Bruch’s “Ave Maria,” Samuel Barber’s “Knoxville Summer 
of 1915” and Ravel’s “Scheherazade” on November 9 with the National 
Orchestral Association, Leon Barzin, musical director . . . Ernst von 
Dohnanyi will act as piano soloist in his own work, “Variations on a 
Nursery Tune” at the October 27 concert of the Toledo Orchestra. 


TRAINING ORCHESTRA. Founded in 1919 by the Chicago Or- 

chestral Association, the Civic Orchestra 
of Chicago is probably the only training orchestra maintained by a 
major symphony orchestra in the United States. Its director is George 
Schick, associate conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. The 
Civic’s curriculum has a two-fold purpose: (1) the study of the works 
in the standard symphonic repertoire to the extent that each student 
becomes familiar with his part, and (2) a careful study, for public 
performance, of a number of symphonic works. Two public concerts 
are planned for each Civic season. Civic Orchestra members are pro- 
vided, free of charge, classes in ear-training, harmony, solfeggio, 
counterpoint, composition and orchestration. During the 1954-55 sea- 
son orchestra members will be offered classes in conducting, chamber 
music, ensemble playing and history of music. 

(Continued on page fifty-four) 
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The following report was written by James 
L. McDevitt, Director of Labor’s League for 
Political Education, and is published here- 
with for the information of all members. 


EN days after the 83rd Congress ad- 

journed, President Eisenhower released 

a motion picture appealing to voters to 
re-elect another Republican-controlled Con- 
gress. He lauded the “high record of achieve- 
ment” of this Congress. 

Evidently, the President is going to be a 
good politician by helping any and all Repub- 
lican candidates no matter what their views. 
As an example, Eisenhower announced he 
would make his first campaign speech on be- 
half of Joe Meek, running against labor’s 
great friend, Senator Paul Douglas in Illinois. 
Meek is a bitter isolationist and a loud sup- 
porter of Joe McCarthy. While Douglas was 
fighting as a fifty-year-old volunteer in the 
First Marine Division during World War II, 
Meek was a professional lobbyist fighting war- 
time price controls. 

In his official radio address to the nation 
seventy hours after the 83rd Congress ad- 
journed, the President said: “I salute the 
membership of that Congress for their hard 
work, for their effective accomplishments.” 
He listed in his speech what he considered 
the important bills passed by this Congress. 


The A. F. of L. Position 


No Congress is all good or all bad. Stripped 
of partisan wording, what was the record of 
this Congress? Did it go forward, stand still 
or slip backward? 

The A. F. of L. Executive Council ex- 
pressed labor’s attitude in these words: 

“The first session in 1953 was almost en- 
tirely devoid of positive accomplishment, and 
was marked by the vote to give away the 
nation’s undersea oil reserves to a few coastal 
states for private exploitation. 

“The second session now staggering to a 
close, has been even more acutely disappoint- 
ing .. . Few measures contributing to the na- 
tional well-being have been adopted.” 

The Executive Council directed attention to 
several specific issues to support its views. 
A quick analysis shows a startling contrast 
between the President’s and the A. F. of L.’s 


views on this Congress. 


Tax Revision 


Eisenhower: “The next thing they did was 
to pass an enormous tax revision bill . . . a 
great tax reform . . . to remove inequities and 
to make the whole thing fairer . . . they have 
saved you $7,400,000,000.00. 

“We are well on the way towards the goal 
finally of achieving a balanced budget in our 
income and our outgo.” 

A.F. of L.: “Lack of concern for the little 
fellow has been the prevailing philosophy in 


tax legislation.” 
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How Bad Was the 


Of the $7.4 billion tax reduction “. . . $614 
billion benefits corporations and families in 
the high income brackets.” 

“It neither reduced tax rates nor increased 
exemptions for those with lower incomes. 
But . . . it has provided special exemptions on 
dividend income to give those who collect 
dividends tax savings of more than a third of 
a billion dollars a year.” 

In fact, the previous Democratic Congress 
had provided for automatic expiration this 
year of $8 billion in special Korea war taxes 
—more than the total this Congress actually 
cut taxes. 

The Government spent $3 billion more than 
it took in from taxes last year and it expects 
to go another $4 billion in the red this year. 
Consequently, Congress finally had to increase 
the debt ceiling by $6 billion. 

Contrary to campaign oratory, the U. S. 
Treasury Bulletin recently reported that this 
Congress actually authorized the spending of 
more—not less—than the Truman Adminis- 
tration. Truman spent $65.4 billion during 
his last year in office. This Administration 
actually spent $67.6 billion during its first 
full year in office and intends to spend $65.6 
billion this year. 


Foreign Affairs 


Eisenhower: The President tried to gloss 
over our foreign mess and listed the collapse 
of our resistance to Communism in Korea and 
Indochina as accomplishments. He also said: 

“The foreign aid law is not one merely to 
help other people for humanitarian purposes 
—but it is to serve our enlightened self inter- 
est. To give us a greater security.” 

A.F.of L.: “Congress failed to come to 
grips with the overriding problem of world- 
wide Communist aggression. Lacking an ef- 
fective program of its own, Congress merely 
whittled away at the Administration’s moder- 
ate proposals.” 


National Defense 


Eisenhower: “With these mounting deficits 
we had to provide for our own security but 
we had to do it as economically and effectively 
as possible . . . we have been determining the 
priorities in which we should build these de- 
fense forces.” 

A.F.of L.: “Instead of concentrating on 
fortifying the national security, Congress has 
been dominated by one narrow consideration 
—budget balancing. In a time of world crisis, 
America must be prepared for any eventuality 
and it is the height of folly to lower our 
guard.” 


Srl Congress? 


Housing 

Eisenhower: “The housing measures enacted 
by this Congress and the programs of this 
Administration that will be fought through 
to the finish will make certain that every 
American family has an opportunity for a 
decent home.” 

A.F.of L.: “Congress went through the 
motions of providing a trickle of low-rent 
public housing by authorizing the construc- 
tion of 35,000 units, but so severely restricted 
such construction as to make even this token 
program unworkable.” 


Social Security 


Eisenhower: “All sorts of Social Security 
programs have gone into effect on a widened 


»basis, reaching more people and with more 


liberal payments.” 

A. F. of L.: “One of the few bright spots 
on the- generally bleak record has been the 
improvements proposed in the nation’s Social 
Security system.” 

For the record, it should be remembered 
that last year, before grass-roots pressure 
built up, both the President and the Chairman 
of the House Committee handling the bill sup- 
ported the Chamber of Commerce plan to 
scuttle the $17 billion trust fund and go back 
to a charity program. Even this year, Repub- 
lican Senate Majority Leader William Know- 
land was one of only seven Senators who 
voted to kill the improvements granted by 
this Congress to the Railway Retirement Act. 


Health 

Eisenhower: “Health, so important to all 
of us—we’ve gone into a program of hospital 
construction and the rehabilitation of the per- 
manently disabled on a very broad basis. 

A. F. of L.: “Congress failed to take any 
positive steps to meet the nation’s health 
needs which are daily becoming more acute. 
Even the appropriations for hospital construc- 
tion do not keep pace with the demands of 
our expanding population.” 


Taft-Hartley 

Eisenhower: “The Taft-Hartley Act needs 
some revisions, and again, they will be pro- 
posed to the Congress.” 

A.F. of L.: “Particularly unjustifiable was 
its (Congress’) failure to change the Taft- 
Hartley Law by removing some of its unfair 
provisions . . . the President’s recommenda- 
tions not only fell far short of eliminating the 
glaring inequities in the law but would have 
added new injustices.” 


Prosperity and Full Employment 


Eisenhower: “Every American can be proud 
of this 83rd Congress, and can join in my 
(Continued on page fifteen) 
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EAST 

The twelve-piece “Dixie” out- 
fit, headed by PFC Joseph Drao, 
entertains incoming and outgoing 
Army Troop Ships at Fort Jay, 
Governors Island, N. Y. . . . The 
musical comedy duo of Doles 
Dickens on piano and Jimmy 
Butts on bass currently at Briggs 
Cafe in New York City . . . The 
Goldtones (Gene Canale, piano 
and leader; Joe DeRose, trumpet; 
* Sal Battaglia, drums) are appear- 
ing at Antlers Country Club, Am- 
sterdam, N. Y. . . . Pianist-com- 
poser Teri Josefovits reopened at 
Leighton’s Ben Franklin Room in 
Ardsley, N. Y., for the fall and 
winter season on September 13 
. . . Eddie Ashman celebrates his 
seventh year at The Grossinger, 
Grossinger, N. Y., on October 16, 
with a contract renewed for three 
more years .. . Tommy Reed and 
his Orchestra completed their stay 
at the Syracuse Hotel, Syracuse, 
N. Y., on October 9 . . . Russ 
Carlyle signed there for a fort- 
night on November 2 . . . The 
Paul Pal Trio (Paul Paladino, 
leader, accordion and piano; Pete 
LoCaccio, guitar and vocals; Joe 


Caildarelli, bass and comedy) are 











Send advance information for this 
column to the International Musician 
39 Division St., Newark 2, New Jersey 


WHERE THEY 
ARK PLAYING 








1. Charlie Carroll, his piano and songs, has 
just comp‘eted an engagement at The Bea- 
con, Hyannis (on Cape Cod), Mass., his 
eighth consecutive season there. 


2. Georges Barcarolla, solo violinist, cre- 
ates the. ical atmosphere at the “Place 
Pigalle” in San Francisco, California. 





3. Joel Nash, “The Gentil R t 





at the Piano,” has recently finished an ex- 


tended summer run at Al Green's in Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan. 


presently playing at Grippes in 


Frankfort, N. Y. 


Charlie Guest and Orchestra 
returned the beginning of Septem- 
ber to the Rainbow Room of the 
Albion Hotel in Asbury Park, 
N. J. The Guest Orchestra, fea- 
turing society and Latin music, 
has been at this shore resort for 
nine years .. . The Johnny Dee 


‘Trio performed for two weeks at 


the Roosevelt Top Hat Restaurant 
and Cocktail Lounge located at 
Metuchen, N. J., beginning Sep- 
tember 21. 

Gordon Van Keuren, playing 
nightly on the Hammond organ 
and vibrachord, is now in his 
fourth year at the Merryland 
Roller Rink, Glasgow, Del. 


4. Hammond organ stylist Helen D. Jung- 
fer was booked with Mohawk Inn, Lake 
Mohawk, N. J., until September 15. 


5. Lee Conna appeared at Mamaroneck 
Beach, N. Y., Cabana and Yacht Club for 
the d 





6. Anthony Francis has been active in and 
around Brooklyn and New York City for 
the past two years. ‘ 


7. Al Postal is playing one-nighters, wed- 
dings and banquets in the New York area. 


Paul Clement Trio, with Lee 
Carle on piano, Lou Magnano on 
drums and vibraphone and Paul 
Clement on bass, are working at 
the Showbar in Boston, Mass. 


MIDWEST ~ 

The Mel-Tones (Buzz Hall, 
leader and drums; Warren Mar- 
shall, piano; Bob Bell, bass) are 
appearing at the Circus Bar of 
John’s Buffet in Winfield, II. 
. . . The Four Notes wind up 
their long return engagement at 
the Ultra Smart Tiger Club in 
Aurora, Ill., on July 4, 1955. The 
combo consists of Leighton Grid- 
ley on piano and solovox, Wes 
Eddy on alto sax and clarinet. 
Joe Weidman on trumpet, and 
Dick Bates on the drums. 


CHICAGO 

Ernie Harper is going into his 
second year at the Gold Key Club 
of The Chez Paree with an in- 
definite contract . . . Singer-pi- 
anist Chic Roth began an indefi- 
nite return engagement at the 
Beritz Lounge on August 25... 
Teddy Phillips and his Band en- 
sconced at the Martinique the 
middle of September for a five- 
month stay at the house . . . The 
newly re-formed Eddy Howard 
Band, a sixteen-man outfit, many 
of which were formerly in the old 
Howard Band, will go into the 
Aragon Ballroom for six weeks 
some time in October. He will 
again use the Eddy Howard vocal 
trio . . . The Ronaids Brothers. 
following Herbie Fields, make a 
return appearance at the Preview 
on October 13 for a five-week run 
. . . The Gee Cee Trio featured 
at Old Heidelberg until the end 





The cartoon on page 23 of the present 

issue is reprinted in the “International 

Musician” with the permission of “The 

Saturday Review” where it appeared in 

the issue of July 17, 1954. The credit line 

was inadvertent!y omitted when page 23 
was made up. 
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of November with options .. . 
Rudy Austin’s Austinaires will 
remain at the Graemere Hotel, 
Glass House, for an indefinite 


stay. 


SOUTH 

Nat Portnoff and Orchestra, 
who have been entertaining at 
The Homestead Hotel in Hot 
Springs, Va., since March 15, 
will close November 15 and head 
for Florida in December. They 
then return to The Homestead 
dance spot in March, 1955. 

Ralph Marterie Orchestra is 
pegged for a one-nighter at the 
Rainbow Terrace in Memphis, 
Tenn., on October 20. 

“Dusty” Rhoades, Hammond 
organist and pianist, completed 
his second year at the Sea Ranch, 
Mobile, Ala., on October 2. He 
has a popular radio show on 
Mobile NBC station and appears 
as guest artist on local TV shows 
... The Beverly Club in Birming- 
ham, Ala., has booked Jerald 
Scott’s five-piece dixieland band 
five nights a week due to the 
popularity of this group which 
began playing one night a week. 

Stuart Russel is now in his sec- 
ond year as organist at Bartke’s 
Restaurant, Treasure Island, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


WEST 

Alvino Rey and his Orchestra, 
featuring Albie “Sparky” Berg, 
are touring the West coast states. 

“The Cascade Hillbillies” of 
Snohomish, Wash., play for Fri- 
day night square dances at Kin- 
ney’s Barn. Kinney’s Barn Dance 
Gang is also there Saturdays. 

The Harmonicats began a two- 
week engagement at the Down- 
beat Room in San Francisco, 
Calif., on September 21 . . . Louis 
Armstrong opened there on Octo- 
ber 7 for ten straight days .. . 
The Adobe Creek Lodge in Los 
Altos, Calif., uses two bands— 
Bob Berry and Orchestra in the 
Supper Club and Orrin (Fess) 
Blattner and his Orchestra in the 
Ivy Court. These bands have 
played at this location since the 
season opened this year . . . Sal 
Carson and his Orchestra due 
at the Capitol Inn, Sacramento, 
Calif., for a return engagement 
on November 9 . . . Ozzie Coult- 
hart Trio closes at Hobergs, Lake 
County, Calif., on November 15. 

George Shearing booked into 
the Last Frontier in Las Vegas, 
Nev., October 11 through Novem- 
ber 7. 

Ann Crowley at the Baker Ho- 
tel’s Mural Room in Dallas, 
Texas, through October 9... . 








Rusty Herman and his 


$s are active in the New Kens- 


ington, Pennsylvania, area. They also have been on local station WKPA, 
New Kensington, weekly for the past fourteen years. Left to right: Smiling 
Joe Wells, Bucky John Baynas, Jake Ondayko, Alice Couch, Al Linza and 
Rusty Herman. They are all members of Local 630, New Kensington. 


Frances Langford has an eight- 
night date at the Hotel Adolphus, 
Dallas, November 19 through No- 
vember 27 . . . Dick Jurgens 
Orchestra set for Brook Hollow 
Country Club, Dallas, on Novem- 
ber 23 and at the Dallas Country 
Club on November 24... Henry 
King’s aggregation will play for 
the Thalia Dance Society in 
Dallas on December 4. . . Bob 
Williamson Combo (Jack Ross, 
piano; Gene Dawson, trumpet; 
Louie Zachar, tenor sax; Bob 
Williamson, drums) at the Office 
Lounge, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
through January 1. 


CANADA 

Hammond organist Lloyd 
Burry has begun his second year 
at the Strathcona Rollerdrome in 
Toronto . . . King Ganam has 
been appearing weekly at the Casa 
Loma in Toronto for three con- 
secutive years. King also has a 
long contract with his new CBC 
trans-Canada network show, fea- 
turing western swing . . . Frank 
Costi and his Orchestra are now 
in their third year at the Palais 
d’Or in Montreal. The band 
features Gerry Danovitch on lead 
alto, Johnny DiStaulo on lead 
trumpet and Henry Scott on 
vocals. 


ALL OVER 

Fred Waring and the Pennsyl- 
vanians are preparing for their 
longest personal appearance tour 
which begins October 12 and will 
this season take them 25,000 miles 
in a seven-month trip to nearly 
200 communities . . . Andy Florio 
Show Band has begun an un- 
limited U.S.O. Camp Show tour 
in Alaska and abroad . . . Leon 
Merian, who has_ temporarily 
broken up his orchestra to be 
featured by Pete Rugolo, cur- 
rently is on a six-week tour with 
Peggy Lee and Billy Eckstine... 
Hal Belfer doubled as dancer and 
choreographer on the fifteen-week 
engagement of “The Saturday 
Night Revue” on NBC TV. 


THE UNION LABOR 

LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY HEADS 
THE LIST! 


In an interesting Analysis Chart 

peas and published by Dunne’s 
nsurance Reports and including 

insurance companies outstanding 
in this country, The Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company makes an 
amazingly good showing. ‘The 
chart analyzes eight vital condi- 
tions affecting the soundness and 
stability of American life insur- 
ance. The Union Labor Life In- 
surance Company under the head- 
ing “Assets to Liabilities,” comes 
first on the list; under the heading 
“Liquidity,” it comes tenth; as to 
“Bonds to Admitted Assets,” it 
comes seventh; in “Mortgage In- 
come,” third; in “Interest ed 
to Interest Required,” it heads the 
list; as to “Increase in Assets,” it 
also heads the list; as to “Bonds 
to Assets,” it comes sixth; and as 
to “Increased Insurance in Force,” 
it again heads the list. : 

In the “Consensus” which is 
listed on the last page—here are 
given the relative standings of com- 
panies arrived at by the foregoing 
eight vital factors—The Union La- 
bor Life Insurance Company comes 
first among fifteen leading insur- 
ance companies in the United 
States. Since all the companies 
examined are of superior quality 
as life insurance and financial in- 
stitutions go, and any of them, 
from first to last, would show up on 
most points as being far better than 
average institutions if compared 
with averages maintained by the 
business as a whole, it is safe to 
say that The Union Labor Life In- 
surance Company has higher stand- 
ings both in soundness and stability 
in this country than any other 
insurance company. 








How Bad Was the 


S3rd Congress? 
(Continued from page thirteen) 


salute to it. Every fact today that we have 
gives the lie to those prophets of gloom and 
doom that saw that we were going to be ‘in 
economic depression . . .”” 


A. F. of L.: “Congress persisted in consid- 
ering the business recession from the point 
of view of the ostrich. It failed to develop 
legislative action to encourage full production 
and full employment. It rejected proposals 
for overhauling the long-neglected and de- 
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teriorated unemployment insurance system 
and establishing up-to-date standards for the 
amount and duration of benefits.” 

The Executive Council sharply criticized 
the Government’s apparent satisfaction with 
“stabilization of the economy at present low 
levels.” Increased population and increased 
productive capacity “require increased levels 
of activity even if we are only to maintain 
existing standards.” 

“Total wages have leveled out . . . $6 bil- 
lion below the annual rate reached in July a 
year ago. By contrast, if full prosperity had 
been maintained, total wages and _ salaries 
would have risen some $8 billion above last 
year’s level. This gap of $14 billion in wages 
and salaries must be filled first if our whole 
economy is to recover.” 


Conclusion 


It might be added that three and a half- 
million unemployed and $14 billion in lost 
wages is the price which the American people 
are paying for the change they voted for 
in 1952. 

The main failure of this Congress was that 
it actually did very little—either good or bad. 
In the face of crises at home and abroad it 
just stood still. You might call it the “stand 
pat” Congress. 

Americans must decide. Do they want to 
follow the President’s advise and elect an- 
other Congress like the 83rd? Or do they 
want to elect a Congress concerned with in- 
ternational security and domestic prosperity 
for all the people. 

Your vote will decide. Use it wisely. 
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DECLINE IN MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 


From Peak Month in 1953 to April 1954 Figures Adjusted-for Seasonal Variation 
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Unemployment Survey 


(Continued from page seven) 


The most substantial declines from March, 
1953, to March, 1954, were recorded in a 
number of areas in the Far West (Albuquer- 
que, Boise, Casper, Salt Lake City, Tacoma, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and San Diego). 
A number of other localities also experienced 
substantial drops, including Washington, 
D. C., Richmond, Va., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and Topeka, Kansas. ; 

On the other hand, increases during the 
past year were recorded generally in most of 
the New England and Southern sections of the 
country. Increases also took place in New 
York City, other industrial centers in New 
York State, cities in Connecticut and Maine, 
Baltimore, Atlanta, Knoxville, Little Rock, and 
Tulsa. In a number of areas, including Chi- 
cago, Boston, and Denver, there was little 
change in construction employment. 

Detailed information on local construction 
employment is lacking for cities in the states 
of Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. 

Localities 

Distribution of unemployment by locality is 
reflected in the statistics provided by the Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Employment Security 
for the unemployment insurance program. 
Every two months, the nation’s major labor 
market areas are classified into four categories 
according to the severity of unemployment. 
Those areas where unemployment constitutes 
six or more percent of the total labor force 
are classified as Group IV. 

During the past year, the number of labor 
market areas classified as Group IV has been 
steadily increasing. The most recent report 
indicates that 35 major areas are included in 


this category, compared to only seventeen a 
year ago. In addition, there are fifty-eight 
smaller areas classified as localities with “sub- 
stantial labor surplus,” as compared with 
eighteen a year ago. 

Areas with the highest unemployment rates 
are those where unemployment has become 
chronic over the past ten years largely because 
of the area’s dependence on one industry for 
the bulk of its employment. In most cases, 
these areas are coal or textile communities in 
which the generally depressed market condi- 
tions for these commodities have forced fac- 
tory shutdowns and substantial cutbacks in 
employment. 








The hard-hit textile cities are concentrated 
in the New England area and include Law- 
rence, Lowell, and New Bedford, Mass. The 
coal towns are concentrated in Pennsylvania 
and include Johnstown, Scranton, and the 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton area. 

Cities with important metal fabricating and 
machinery plants which have been hard-hit 
are Detroit, Battle Creek, and Muskegon, 
Michigan; South Bend and Terre Haute, In- 
diana; Toledo, Ohio; Kenosha and Racine, 
Wisconsin; and the Davenport, Iowa, Quad- 
Cities Area. The reduced demand for iron 
ore is reflected in the classification of the 
Duluth, Minnesota — Superior, Wisconsin la- 
bor market area as Group IV. The lack of ship- 
building on the West Coast is reflected in the 
Tacoma classification in this group. Other 
centers of unemployment are Portland, Ore- 
gon; Chattanooga, Tennessee; San Antonio, 
Texas; and Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Statement by the Executive 
Council of the American 
Federation of Labor 


ON THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


The American economy is not expanding. 
Substantial unemployment and heavy under- 
employment persist among the nation’s wage- 
earners. The sense of confidence in the future 
is ebbing among the men and women who 
depend on wages for their livelihood. They 
now recognize that their government is not 
preparing to take the necessary initiative to 
reverse the recession trend. 

The seven percent drop in unemployment in 
April, as estimated by the Census, is less than 
a healthy, normal seasonal pick up in economic 
activity should have produced. Increase of 
201,000 in farm jobs in April was also smaller 
than normal. The month’s advance in the 
Census total of all non-farm employment of 
297,000 was likewise short of the norm. 

Factory employment, as reported by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, continued its steady 
month-to-month decline. The drop of over 
one-quarter of a million factory jobs between 
March and April reduced manufacturing em- 
ployment to 1,344,000 jobs fewer than a year 
ago. 
There was also a further shrinkage in the 
average workweek in manufacturing, with the 
March to April reduction from 39.5 to 39.0 
hours. A half-hour’s cut in the national 
average may seem minor, but actually it repre- 
sents a loss of earnings of well over half a 
billion dollars on an annual basis. 

We note with particular concern a far- 
reaching development in the employment pat- 
tern which has been glossed over in recent 
official reports—a sharp increase in part-time 
employment. The Census figures show that 
between March and April in non-farm in- 
dustries the number of full-time workers 
(those working thirty-five or more hours a 
week) decreased by 687,000. At the same 
time, the number of workers on part-time 
workweeks of thirty-four hours or less in- 
creased by 691,000. 


(Continued on page twenty-three) 
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The Keystone Band of Rehrersburg, Pennsylvania, was 
organized October 10, 1888. One of the founders, H. C. Stam- 
baugh, solo cornet, was the father of the present conductor, 
John L. Stambaugh. John L. Stambaugh played solo cornet 
in this band under Ralph C. Klopp before joining the U. S. 
Army Air Forces, when he played solo cornet in the 664th 
Army Air Forces Band under Gerald Wright, Chief Warrant 
Officer, Maxton-Laurinburg Air Base, Maxton, North Carolina. 
John L. Stambaugh became conductor in 1947. 

The Keystone Band led the parade of the Pennsylvania 
Bandmasters’ Association held in Carlisle on May 15, 1954, 
when the Bandmasters held their annual convention in that 
city. This band also took part in a Music Week parade spon- 


sored by Local 750 on May 4. 


Band with a Heme hall. 


sylvania. 


Keystone Band, Rehrersburg, Pennsylvania, John L. Stambaugh, conductor 





This band owns its own home, which has a large band 
The members all belong to Local 750, Lebanon, Penn- 
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The one recorder used by all major recording companies* 





The price of the Ampex 600 is $545 
($695 including matching amplifier-speaker) 
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now offers you AS tahdeutouial Poms, 


in a portable form 





Ampex 
recorder- 
reproducer 





To meet the critical rehearsal requirements of professional 
musicians, the new Ampex 600 brings you a rare brilliance of 
tone and precision of pitch, heretofore unavailable. Now you 
can record and reproduce popular band or full-scale sym- 
phonic orchestrations . . . choral group renditions or intricate 
solo passages with unheard-of fidelity and realism. Every 
delicate sound of human voice — tenor, base or soprano... 
every harmonic from a musical instrument — string, wind or 
percussion comes alive again to help you achieve perfection. 
The Ampex 600 is a lightweight, simplified and unusually 
versatile machine with the same basic performance character- 
istics of the larger Ampex console models. The tape record- 
ings made on the 600 match the quality of those produced 
by major broadcast stations and recording studios. 


*as well as all major radio and TV networks 


For demonstration of the new Ampex 600 tape recorder-reproducer en- 


Che Signature of Perfection in Cape (Machines 
PI X semble, contact your Ampex distributor today. (Listed in Yellow Pages of 
Telephone Directory under “Recording Equipment’; Canadian General 


Electric Company in Canada) 


Or write to Dept. JJ-1875 
AMPEX CORPORATION, 934 CHARTER ST., REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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YOUR BEST INVESTMENT in filing and 
finding convenience, say thousonds of 
satisfied owners. You file music quickly 
in TONKabinet drawer-trays. Every sheet 
always af your finger tips, easy to find 
in seconds, protected 
against dust, dirt, dam- 
age, loss. Modern and 
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eo period styles. Copacities 
—— —o—] to 3200 pages. Richly 
= made. Ask your dealer, 
=o 4 eS 

Zs WRITE FOR FREE 
=o | —illustrated folder with 


handy hints on filing music, 
and name of nearest dealer. 
TONK MFG. CO., 1914 N. 
Magnolia Ave., Chicago 14, 
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Finest Quality Hard Rubber 


Most careful workmanship. 
Accuracy of intonation. 
Great variety of facings 
and chambers, add up to 


THE WOR bs FINEST 





Ask your dealer to show 

you these fine mouthpieces 

for clarinet and saxophone. 
For Free Circulars Write to: 


P. ©. BOX 367, NORTHPOR, N. Y. 















Rhode 





Island 





INCE the days preceding the Revolutionary 
War, when small traveling companies 
ranging the Atlantic seaboard brought 

The Beggar’s Opera and the ballad opera, 
Thomas and Sally, to Rhode Islanders, when 
music masters and ministers of the Gospel 
found themselves in unwonted partnership, 
their aim to improve singing and instrumental 
playing among town and country folk, this 
parcel of land forty-eight miles long and 
thirty-seven miles wide (at its widest point) 
has proved that it has the happy faculty, neces- 
sary especially where music is to flourish, of 
reaching out for the new while it clings to 
the worthy aspects of the old. 

Thus the American Band of Providence 
proudly upholds traditions and weaves them 
into the present. The band for more than a 
century has played at the commencements of 
Brown University and, since 1869, has played 
the “Brown Commencement March” arranged 
for this purpose by the band’s most noted con- 
ductor. David Wallis Reeves. 

Founded as the Providence Brass Band 
about 1825 by Joseph Greene, and therefore 


18 . 


a 


probably one of the oldest bands in the 
country, the unit had nine members, six of 
whom had belonged to an earlier “martial 
band” (brasses, fifes and drums) which dated 
from about 1815. Clarinets were added in 
1826, and by 1837 the band numbered four- 
teen players—pretty good for the times. When 
Greene relinquished his baton after forty 
years, Reeves took over, and the band began 
to attain more than local fame. During his 
thirty-four year tenure (1866-1900) Reeves 
not only rounded out the band’s instrumenta- 
tion, gave it new sonorities and carried its 
name the length and breadth of the land, play- 
ing six-week engagements as far away as Port- 
land, Oregon, but also provided it—and thus 
the whole band literature—with some hundred 
of the finest band works ever produced. In- 
deed, he developed the march form from the 
single-thread melody with oompah bass, cur- 
rent in Europe in the nineteenth century, to 
the inter-melodied, highly rhythmical, spine- 
tingling type of composition which we know 
today. Sousa called him “the father of band 
music in America,” and he deserved the title. 






Moreover, as cornetist, he introduced into 
this country the technique of triple-tonguing, 
learned during a sojourn in England. 

Reeves also had a hand both in operatic and 
symphonic developments in Rhode Island. At 
the opening of the Park Garden in Providence 
on June 24, 1878,* he staged a unique presen- 
tation of Gilbert and Sullivan’s H.M.S. Pina- 
fore, on the deck of a real ship constructed on 
a real lake—and this only a month after its 
premiere in London. It called forth a com- 
mendatory letter from the composer himself, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. A year later with the same 
ship done over to look like a Chinese junk 
but moored again on the same lake, he pre- 
sented an operetta of his own, The Ambassa- 
dor’s Daughter. 

But it was in the field of band work which 
Reeves’ influence will be longest felt. The 
American Band continues still today under 
the aegis of Local 198, in whose vaults some 
of its earliest records are stored. The public 
library has a large number of Reeves’ original 





* There is some uncertainty regarding the actual date of this 
presentation. 
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manuscripts, including the famous “Second 
Connecticut Regiment March.” Mementos and 
instruments of the original band, including 
the gold-and-silver-keyed bugle of its founder, 
Joseph Greene, are at present to be seen at the 
Historical Society in Providence. However, 
the original bass drum is not among them. It 
was lost in the wild retreat at the first Battle of 
Bull Run, 1861. Five of the handsome old 
brass instruments were manufactured in 
Woonsocket, indicating another early musical 
venturing in the State. Contemporary Rhode 
Island specializes in fine clarinets and fretted 
instruments. 

Subsequent conductors of the American 
Band have been Bowen R. Church (1900- 
1902), Herbert L. Clarke (1902-1905), Ed- 
ward M. Fay (1905-1908), Warren R. Fales 
(1908-1922), Joseph Lemaire (1922-1934), 
and Frank Wollberg (1934). Monuments to 
Reeves and to Church stand in Roger Williams 
Park—tributes to their contribution to Amer- 
ican music. 

With the band tradition begun almost as 
early as the State itself; it is no wonder that 
today city and state appropriations make possi- 
ble public band concerts and encourage partic- 
ipation by a large number of bands. Edward 
Denish, Giuseppe Pettine, Charles Butterfield, 
Joseph Conte, Charles Leach, Jacob Stadnick, 
Herman Toro are leaders of bands in Rhode 
Island. Also, there is the Providence Festival 
Band of the late Bob Gray. 

Symphonic developments came later than 
band developments in the State. To Reeves 
goes credit also for the organization in the 
1870's of the first Providence Symphony Or- 
chestra, one of at least six attempts at forming 
symphonic organizations previous to that of 
the present Rhode Island Philharmonic in 
1945. In the 1880’s the Providence Symphony 
was composed largely of society folk and 
business men, led by Robert Bonner, an im- 
port from England. After the turn of the 
century, and particularly after World War I, 
this group, having been led through several 
crises by conductors Hans Schneider and Ros- 
well Fairman, fell into a decline. Its successor, 
the Providence Symphony, founded in 1932 by 
Wassili Leps, existed through six years, main- 
taining a schedule of winter concerts in Provi- 
dence with occasional children’s concerts and 
adult performances elsewhere. 

To understand the symphonic situation in 
Rhode Island, it is necessary to understand the 





The Brown University String 
Quartet, often heard in 

the community both on and 
off the campus. Left to 

right: Arlan R. Coolidge, Charles 
E. Dickerson, Otto Van Koppen- 
hagen and Martin J. Fischer. 
All are connected with the 
Brown University Music Depart- 
ment or the Rhode Island 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 


grants made by the State. Credit for conceiv- 
ing the idea belongs to Dr. Norman H. Fortier 
who became a member of Local 198 in 1918, 
and has held his membership ever since while 
maintaining a large dental practice and play- 
ing in the bass section of the Rhode Island 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Dr. Fortier in 1935 
headed a Committee from Local 198 which 
laid before Governor Green a proposal for an 
appropriation to provide inhabitants of Rhode 
Island with the opportunity for hearing good 
music free of charge. The proposal approved, 
the initial sum of $10,000 went half for sum- 
mer band concerts and half for concerts to be 
played in public schools by the Rhode Island 
Civic Symphony Orchestra. 

Since at the time there was actually no 
orchestra going by this name, the title was 
assumed by the Providence Symphony Orches- 
tra when playing concerts thus sponsored by 
the State. The appropriation, decreased to 
$5,000 after three years due to a tightening of 
state funds, went solely for band support, and 
it was not until the Rhode Island Philharmonic 
Orchestra was founded by Francis Madeira 
in 1945 and the organization had established 
itself as a force in the community, that the state 
legislature once again decided to bring the 
group into the schools through a state appro- 


The American Band of Providence, organized in 1825 and engaged for commencement exercises at Brown University since the 
1830's, as it appeared at the exercises June, 1954. The University recently awarded a citation to Isaac Eddy, grandfather of 
Nelson Eddy, for having marched “down the hill” with the band for fifty years. 








priation. At the present time the General As- 
sembly passes two bills for appropriations of 
$6,000 each, to be spent by the Department of 
Education for summer band concerts and for 
school concerts. The bands are selected by the 
Department of Education from among the 
recognized concert band leaders of Lecak 198. 
The appropriation for school concerts is defi- 
nitely earmarked for the Rhode Island Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 

Added to the State’s sponsorship of school 
music is sponsorship by the PTA group, 
parents’ groups, music clubs, the Providence 
Journal, and a 25 cent admission fee volun- 
tarily contributed by the children themselves. 
The orchestra played last year to 10,000 high 
school students and 19,000 children in grades 
four to six of the public, private, and parochial 
schools throughout most of the State. It 
travels in buses and gives concerts during 
school hours, as part of the music appreciation 
courses. 

This orchestra, it can be seen, has remained 
a genuinely community effort. In the nine 
years of its existence, it has given more than 
225 concerts for more than 100,000 listeners. 
Last year alone there were twenty-two chil- 
dren’s concerts, a figure exceeded by but three 


orchestras in the country. 

















Ralph Stuart and his Orchestra, Pat O'Day, soloist 


The backbone of the orchestra’s existence 
remains, however, its regular series of five 
concerts in Providence. Since the 1951-52 
season, the list of regular subscribers has 
more than doubled, now numbering 1,750; 
the youth concerts attendance has more than 
tripled; the gross budget has jumped from 
$30,000 to $57,000; and the orchestra person- 
nel has risen from forty to fifty-five, and will 
be sixty-one for the tenth anniversary season, 
1955-56. This season the orchestra enjoyed 
its first sell-out, with a brilliant concert version 
of Carmen, utilizing the Brown University 
Chorus and the St. Dunstan’s Boy Choristers. 
Three summer pop concerts were presented on 
the Brown University campus. : 

Plans for next year include summer outdoor 
pop concerts, a youth orchestra, and a fund- 
raising symphony ball, to be arranged by the 
newly formed Women’s Association of the 
orchestra. 


Other Symphonic Groups 


Functioning in Providence since 1949, the 
New Providence Symphony, of fifty-five mem- 
bers, conducted by Nathan Newburger, gives 
concerts in various parts of New England, as 


well as in the home town. Last season Mr. 
Newburger was soloist with his orchestra in 
thé Mendelssohn Piano Concerto in G. Still 
a third orchestra of symphonic proportions, 
this one directed by Domenico Lombardi, is 
based in Providence. 


Music for Fun 


“Let’s face it—they want to enjoy them- 
selves,” says Ralph Stuart, “party music mer- 
chant,” when asked his secret of success in 
supplying to various social functions some 
125 musicians a week, a dozen leaders among 
them. Through Stuart’s activities, Providence 
musicians are sent as far south as the Georgia 
Sea Islands, and Florida, west to Pittsburgh, 
Rochester, Albany, Cleveland and Buffalo, and 
north to Boston and Cape Cod. He supplied 
talent for the Greenwich Country Club, the 
Dunes Club at Narragansett Pier, Newport’s 
Bailey’s Beach, the Barrington Yacht Club 
and other spots of like calibre; he operates the 
Avalon Club at Cuttyhunk. Sometimes he 
makes an appearance in four widely separate 
clubs in a single evening. His secret? He 
always manages to have his audiences enjoy 
themselves. In one routine, he puts the young 


dancers to work, seating them on the floor. 
each with little drumsticks to take part in his 
riotous Scotch-Voodoo rites. 

Earlier in calendar counting, but with the 
same idea of enjoyment as the basic principle. 
Edward M. Fay got started after World War | 
by organizing an orchestra which was soon 
in demand for the weddings and coming-out 
parties so lavish in those days. Then in suc- 
cession he appeared on the Keith circuit as 
concert violinist, was operator of the old Music 
Hall, and for seventeen years the leader of his 
own band in the dance hall, Rhodes-on-the- 
Pawtuxet. He has also operated several the- 
aters in Providence. Then there is that particu- 
larly bright feather in his cap, his conductor- 
ship of the American Band of Providence. 

Eddie Zack with his Dude Ranchers and his 
“Cousin Richie” (really his younger brother), 
now an NBC Saturday night coast-to-coast 
feature, plays in his live audience to thousands 
who come from miles around for the Dude 
Ranch Jamboree at Witschi’s Sports Arena 
in North Attleboro, Massachusetts, to enjoy 
Zack’s pop polkas, bunny-hops, waltzes, fox- 
trots and Mexican hat dances. 

Ed Drew, one of Rhode Island’s well-known 
bandleaders, has an active and versatile or- 
chestra. Long connected with Rhodes-on-the- 
Pawtuxet Ballroom the band has also served 
as staff orchestra at Station WPRO for the 
past sixteen years. The orchestra is currently 
playing for the Providence run of “South 
Pacific.” The Drew office boasts, besides, a 
popular Dixieland Band which is particularly 
in demand for its presentation of a Jazz Con- 
cert with script describing the origin and 
development of Jazz. This office furnishes 
all music for the Grace Line cruises out of 
New York jocularly referred to by his musi- 
cians as “Drew’s Navy.” 

The two top hotel orchestras in Providence 
are Vin Capone’s at the Narragansett and 
Sam Kart’s at the Sheraton-Biltmore. Ben 
Paris and Tommy Masso, Al Williams and 
Perry Borelli are four other leaders of promi- 
nent modern dance music bands in Rhode 
Island. Williams’ longest engagement was for 
seven‘ years at Walsh’s Theater Restaurant. 
Pawtucket. Tommy Masso’s orchestra is cur- 
rently playing the Palladium Ballroom at 
Rocky Point; his son, Georgie Masso, has well- 
established combos playing steadily at the 
Newport Naval station and the Quonset Point 
Naval Air station. 


The Rhode Island Philharmonic Orchestra, Francis Madeira, conductor 
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Happy Stanley, since 1913, when he set out 
on his travels as featured sax and comedy 
soloist around New England, has been in de- 
mand as star on nine instruments, as emcee, 
as all-around good fellow. 

The list of major dance organizations would 
not be complete without names of Bill Tasca, 
Hugo Basso and Pawtucket’s Jimmie Pratt. Al 
and Irving Rosen, Bernie Pearlman, and Marty 
Curran fill a particular niche with their Jewish 
music. The Dixieland boys are all so good, 
it’s hard to choose between Pete Colaluca, 
Frankie Rao, Johnny Bea and Dudley Santa- 
niello. 

As for assorted combos, Al Conte trio, Lou 
Style’s Stylists, and Wayne Howard’s trio are 
known all over. The Three M’s under Louis 
Marini, the Fred Paul trio, Joe Grillo’s Four 
Men of Rhythm, and Red McDonald’s Gotham 
trio are further evidence of the versatility 
and popularity of Rhode Island bands. Nick 
D’Aquila’s ensemble is a familiar feature on 
WJAR-TV, covering a great portion of south- 
ern New England. 


Newport the Fabulous 


So far most of the musical activities dis- 
cussed have emanated from Providence. The 
picture of Rhode Island would not be complete, 
however, without bringing in that town which 
covers the jagged peninsula on the south- 
western end of the Island—Newport, citadel 
of the Gilded Age, synonymous with lavish 
entertainment that progressed along lines so 
independent that “summering in Newport” 
in the early days connoted quite as far-fetched 
a venture as vacationing in a foreign land. 

Musically, too, Newport has followed its own 
path, and a very special path it has been. 
Though, like the rest of New England, it 
brooded in the eighteenth century over such 
details as whether organs* were to be allowed 
in churches, and whether singing of anything 
but Psalms was to be allowed anywhere at all, 
it still could enjoy its corn-husking festivals 
in which first families convened at a given 
“plantation,” and, after a little ritual corn- 
husking, set their slaves to doing the work 
while they themselves repaired to a vast ball- 
room where fiddles played for dancing made 


* Newport in the end profited by such arguments, however. The 
organ presented to Trinity Church in that community in 1733 
had first been offered to the town of Berkeley, Massachusetts, and 
had been turned down after the selectmen had voted that “an 
organ is an instrument of the Devil for the entrapping of men’s 
souls.” This organ is still in use today in Trinity Church in 
Newport. 





Nathan Newburger, conductor, the 
New Providence Symphony 





Giuseppe Pettine of Providence, 
mandolin virtuoso who toured the 
States from Maine to California giv- 
ing concerts on his instrument, is 
credited with contributing more 
than any other individual to the 
popularization of the mandolin in 
this country. 


all the more gay from the fact that the young 
ladies, if we are to believe reports, “excelled in 
color of cheek, lightness of foot and grace of 
deportment.” Such festivities continued some- 
times for several days, giving the slaves also 
time to make merry, in kitchen and out- 
buildings. 

Then came the Revolution and occupation 
by the British. What with inflation and corn 


Tommy Masso and his Band 


at $8 per bushel, one didn’t feel like danc- 
ing at corn-huskings nor anywhere else. The 
British evacuated on October 25, 1779, leav- 
ing the town with 500 dwellings destroyed and | 
three-quarters of the inhabitants fled else-~ 
where. The French occupation which followed 
was something else again. To entertain visit- — 
ing General Was hington, for instance, a grand 

1 was given, with all the musical resources 
of the town assembled, including the inevitable 
fife and drum corps. 

By and large, however, these were hard — 
times: few balls, few singing schools, little ~ 
music of any kind. The young were kept i 
strict bounds. Some outlets were allowed how- 
ever. Newlyweds were given a fife and drum 
serenade on their wedding night, the. accom- 
panying salute of guns often breaking the 
window panes with its impact. Tea parties, 
though painfully formal, usually loosened up 
enough toward the end to allow for the singing 
of “Erin go Bragh,” “In the Downhill of Life, 
and “Adams and Liberty.” Once in a blue 
moon an “Assembly” was put on, when minu- 
ets, contra-dances and reels were danced, with 
exuberance held rigidly in check. 

The year 1830 is given for the emergence of 
Newport as a summer place, its guests usually 
visitors from the Southern States and Cuba. 
In 1859 a “grand fete” was held to advertise 
the town’s attractions. After 1865 wealthy 
Northern families began giving dancing recep- 
tions, and elaborate picnics in which music 
was an indispensable. Dinner would be served 
in the garden or on the lawn followed by 
dancing in the barn, the musicians deployed 
among decorative pumpkins, sheaves of wheat 
and ears of corn. Aquatic picnics brought 
the musicians onto yachts anchored in the 
bay. Roller skating rinks, international polo 
matches, national golf tournaments, the na- 
tional lawn tennis championship tournaments, 
and “horseless carriage” parades (the first in 
1899!) increased the social functions and the 
chances for music. At the Casino, morning 
concerts soon became an important feature. 

At the turn of the century, when the place 
had become famous as the millionaire’s play- 
ground, a single ball was costing around 
$100,000. In the 1890’s Grace Vanderbilt for 
her Fete des Roses engaged the entire theatri- 
cal company of “Red Rose Inn,” then playing 
in New York. This meant closing the New 
York theater for two nights—a cause for blar- 
ing headlines in the newspapers but for not as 
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Shrine Circus Band, Joe Basile, conductor 


much as a dent in her ladyship’s purse. Sums 
to match procured music whenever a hostess 
thought an opera star or a concert virtuoso 
would add a special touch to party or picnic. 

This fabulous chapter of American life 
reached its final period after World War |, 
when taxes and other impedimenta to fortune- 
— and fun-making — caused mansions to be 
reconverted into educational institutions and 
Newport to be considered less the playground 
of millionaires than the home of year-round 
townsfolk and of the hundreds of naval fam- 
ilies stationed there. However, the sheer 
beauty of Newport’s seaboard, the mildness 
of its climate and the aura of its past all kept 
it going as a resort center. 


Still the Innovator 


Best thing about the history of Newport, 
however, is that it is being made still today. 
Gold may not pour like water down sluices of 
entertainment, nor Bailey’s Beach count more 
millionaires per square foot than any other 
stretch of sand in the United States. But the 
resort is making news none the less—and this, 
of all things, in the field of jazz. 

Suddenly screaming through the ordered 
pattern of its golf tournaments, its yacht races, 
its lawn tennis and its beach promenades, 
come ear-bursting trumpets, batteries of 
drums, moaning saxes — barrelhouse, bebop, 
blues! On Saturday and Sunday, July 17 and 
18, a Jazz Festival packed the 7000-capacity 
Casino to its doors and spilled jazzmaniacs, 
along with old residents and blue-bloods, out 
over the surrounding arena, into the margins 
of adjoining fields, and even on roofs of out- 
buildings. No quiet listeners, these. Pound- 
ing feet, beating hands, rocking bodies and 
the shouts of “Go, go, go!” were signs that 
something unusual was in the air. 

Besides the musical programs, there was a 
forum on the theme, “The Place of Jazz in 
American Culture,” with Stan Kenton as 
master of ceremonies going into jazz’s history 
in a big way. 

But the biggest thing of all was the jazz 
itself, as played by Dizzie Gillespie, his horn 
blaring a new resurrection; by Gene Krupa, 
multimillionaire in decibels; by George Shear- 
ing, evoking this age’s tenderness; by Lennie 
Tristano and Lee Konitz venting its ruthless- 
ness; Eddie Condon offering Chicago’s version 
of jazz; Oscar Peterson’s Trio going contra- 

mtal; Gerry Mulligan’s quartet, Lester 

oung’s sax, Buck Clayton’s trumpet, Vic 
Dickenson’s trombone, Joe Jones’ drums, Ray 
Brown’s bass, vocalists Lee Wiley, Billie Holli- 
day and Ella Fitzgerald. In their several ways, 
these all pointed up this age’s versatility and 
its verve. 


Here was a new Newport mingling towns- 
folk and summer folk. No more Olympic de- 
tachment! No more aloofness! Instead a grand 
mingling of moods, music, and music-lovers. 
Nor was it without significance that, since 
motels, rooming houses and hotels were packed 
to capacity, some of the overflow crowd that 
came to the Island of Rhode Island on July 
17th and 18th had to sleep on the beaches, 
that the comers were drawn from half the 
nation, that the sponsors, in making it an 
annual event, look to Newport to become the 
“Tanglewood of Jazz.” Though jazz may not 
make Newport a center of whirling incandes- 
cence, nor Newport quite make jazz respect- 
able, still a blend of the two bodes well for 
the future of that town and of music in general. 
In any case, Newport resounds again, not this 
time to staid chirpings from the Gilded Cage, 
but with some very lusty songs, their outcome 
fulfillment and reactivation. 

Not that Newport has “gone jazz-mad.” It 


still proves it can love both old and new in 
music. An August Music Festival of serious 
music, with the Festival Orchestra made up of 
sixty-five members of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony, looks to be an anndal 
event. For this year’s offerings Remus Tzin- 
coca directed symphony concerts on August 
20th and 2lst; and the opera Jl Matrimonio 
Segreto by Cimarosa was presented on August 
22nd, with an all-Metropolitan cast. Madeleine 
Lipatti, pianist, and John Corigliano, violinist, 
were soloists on the orchestral programs. A 
prize of $150 for a Rhode Island singer, 
offered by a Newport resident, went to Paul 
Michael of Providence who sang the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” on the opening night of 
the Festival, accompanied by the orchestra. 
The Festival is sponsored by the Newport 
Music Club which will devote all the proceeds 
to music scholarships. 

We wish that, in an article of this nature. 
we could give due credit to composers in the 
field, to Alfred Zambarano, for instance, who 
won the national award for the Washington. 
D. C., Sesquicentennial March in 1952: to 
Walter Legawiec, Hugh F. MacColl and David 
L. Stackhouse. We wish we could elaborate 
on the remarkable musical developments in 
the schools and colleges in the State. How- 
ever, so extensive are Rhode I[sland’s musi- 
cal activities, that these must regretfully be 
omitted. The littlest state in the Union seems 
the one state too big in music to admit of a 
full description of all activities. Enough to 
say that in schools, as elsewhere, it ever 
reaches out toward new horizons, while it 
holds that which is good in the past. 


Eddie Zack’s Dude Ranch Jamboree in full swing: left to right, Eddie Zack, Little Babs, The Sad Sack, 
Fiddlin’ Rocky, Duddy, Junior, Bashful Harold, TP, and Cousin Richie. 
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Unemployment Szrvey 
(Continued from page sixteen) 


The spread of short-time work is alarming. The number of non- 
farm workers in April. who were working only part-time involuntarily 
was 2,710,000. The loss of time represented by this partial unem- 
ployment is equivalent to a loss of more than 1,000,000 full-time jobs. 

Taking into account all workers who wanted work but were 
neither working nor earning pay, totally unemployed workers in 
April numbered 4,437,000 or nearly seven percent of the labor force. 
When we add to this the loss of the equivalent of over 1,000,000 full- 
time jobs resulting from partial unemployment, the level of April 
unemployment reaches close to 5.5 million fully unemployed, or 8.5 
percent of the labor force. 

Next June, 1,636,000 young people will graduate from colleges 
and high schools of the nation. Of these, close to a million will look 
for jobs, seeking an opportunity to make a start in life to become 
steady breadwinners and self-reliant citizens. Many more, while ex- 
pecting to return to school, will also be looking for summer employ- 
ment. A total of about two million young people will swell the ranks 
of job-seekers in the next two months. 

It takes a dynamic economy to respond to this growth. Chronic 
unemployment and heavy underemployment will not provide the 
opportunities the rising generation of Americans can justly expect. 

Speaking in Yonkers, New York, on October 20, 1952, General 
Eisenhower made this clear and unequivocal declaration: “All of those 
associated with me and I are dedicated to this proposition: At the 
first sign of any approaching recession in this country, there would 
be instantly mobilized under the finest professional, business, labor and 
other leaders that we have, every resource of private industry, of local 
government, of state government, and of Federal Government to see 
that never again shall depression come to us.” 

The facts we have cited are not signs of an approaching recession. 
They are the results of an economic recession that has been under way 
for a year. Yet no move has been made to mobilize the resources and 
the leadership of the nation in an effort to reverse the recession trend. 
Affirmative action that would come to grips with the realities of the 
already depressed economy has been neither taken nor proposed. 

The economic task ahead is neither easy nor simple. It is by no 
means a task with which our government can cope alone. But the 
Federal Government has a clear responsibility to initiate efforts to 
restore a full employment and full production economy. Not only 
would consumers, investors and all others respond with firm confidence 
in the future to such initiative, but it would also unite the nation in 
a drive for lasting prosperity. 

The government must discharge its specific responsibilities under 
the Employment Act of 1946. Its duty is “to promote maximum 








“I'D LIKE TO GIVE YOU. A JOB, BUT RIGHT. NOW I HAVE 
MORE VIOLINISTS THAN I CAN SHAKE A STICK AT.” 
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employment, production and purchasing power.” To this end, it is 
essential for the President to define the future economic goals to which 
the national policy and the national effort should be directed. These 
goals have not been defined by the President or by his Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

It is essential that they be clearly understood. America’s economic 
problem is not only one of a decline from the levels attained in the 
past. It is above all the problem of resuming full and dynamic growth. 
In the first quarter of 1954, our total national production was $13.6 
billion below the annual rate of the peak second quarter of 1953. 
But even more disturbing is the fact that this was $23 billion below 
the level of full production we should have reached in the first three 
months of 1954. 

This difference between the actual and the full performance of 
our economy is the true measure of the national economic deficit we 
are running up. With every month in which the economy fails to 
expand this deficit becomes larger. And with every month the task 
of making it up—the task we must accomplish in order to regain pros- 
perity—becomes more difficult. 

Policies which would stabilize our economy at the present levels 
of shrunken employment and production must be rejected. In the 
seven years following World War II, real national output increased. 
on the average, over 4.5 percent each year. Since mid-1953 it went 
down. In order to reestablish a full employment economy in the first 
quarter of 1955, national output would have to rise 10 percent over 
the first quarter of 1954. This goal will not be reached without a 
concerted drive toward full employment, with our government pointing 
the way. 

Not one, but many things need to be done to reverse the recession. 
Substantial increases in both personal consumption and investment 
are necessary to bring full prosperity. Right now we are long on 
ability to produce and short on ability to buy. Buying power of con- 
sumers must be raised as the first step to right this imbalanee and to 
stimulate investment into facilities for the future needed production. 

Higher real wage income, attained through collective bargaining, 
must provide the main leverage to increase mass buying power. But 
it is essential to reinforce this with legislation raising minimum wage 
standards and lifting the income of lowest paid workers. A national 
minimum of $1.25 per hour should go into effect without delay. 

Balancing the federal budget must not be made the overriding 
objective of economic policy or achieved at the price of perpetuating 
an unbalanced economy. Public investment in the construction of 
schools, hospitals, and other critically needed improvements should 
expand. In the meantime, a more comprehensive public works pro- 
gram of socially-useful projects should be readied for quick expansion 
when needed. 

A prompt initiation of a comprehensive housing program bring- 
ing good homes within the financial reach of low and middle income 
families is of foremost strategic importance. It would provide a 
powerful lift to the whole economy. 

Such tax reductions as may be feasible should be designed to 
stimulate buying power where it is most needed. We also favor a 
$100 increase in the income tax exemption. The one-sided tax relief 
to corporations in the form of accelerated amortization and the cut 
on dividend taxes will not help a balanced recovery and should be 
rejected. 

At the same time full provisions should be made now to modernize 
the unemployment insurance system. Unemployment compensation 
throughout the nation should be sufficient to sustain the family of 
those thrown out of work. It must be made an effective cushion against 
the economic shock of unemployment without delay. 

No less urgent is the action to strengthen the Social Security 
system so that it would measure up to the economic needs of the aged 
and dependent. 

A full program for prosperity must accomplish much more than 
these first essentials. Consumption and standard of living of farm 
families must be raised. Rural poverty still persisting in many parts 
of our land must be alleviated. Help must be given to chronically 
distressed industrial areas in attracting new investment and reviving 
stable employment. 

Steadily rising productivity is bringing within our reach a higher 
standard of living. Unless public and private policies are designed 
to make sure that its benefits are shared by all, it will bring instead 
more unemployment and distress in its wake. 

The time for action to regain full employment is now. We ask 
that such action be made the first order of business of our Congress 
and the Chief Executive and the first concern of all Americans. 
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e@ So nicely dovetailed 
are symphony orchestras 
and choral organizations 
today that it is hard to 
realize that the latter 
existed in America for at 
least a hundred years 
without benefit of instru- 
mental groups of anything 
like symphonic propor- 
tions. In the eighteenth 
and most of the nine- 
teenth centuries, even the 
largest choral organiza- 
tions—at least those north 
of Philadelphia — func- 
tioned with only token orchestras, often with only organ accompani- 
ment. The Handel and Haydn Society of Boston started out in 1815 
with its one hundred singers assisted by an orchestra of but twelve 
pieces plus an organ; the New York Choral Society at its first concert 
in 1824 had an orchestra of twenty players. The New York Sacred 
Music Society, when it presented The Messiah in 1831 had an orches- 
tra unusually large for the times: thirty-eight instrumentalists as 
against the choir of seventy-four voices. In 1882 the Bach Society 
of Cleveland consisted of eighty voices with a string “band” of twelve 





Alexander Brailowsky, soloist 
Worcester Music Festival, 
October 18 to 23, 1954 


It’s Festival Time In Worcester! 





First of a series of articles on outstand- 
ing choral organizations in America. 


pieces and an organ. One of the hampering features of the German 
choral societies scattered profusely throughout the United States was 
their meager instrumental accompaniment. 

However, since Handel, Haydn and Mendelssohn, not to say the 
moderns Honegger, Bloch and Prokofiev, in their oratorio writing 
scored for full orchestra as an integral part of the whole, choral organi- 
zations as soon as they began to grapple with the larger choral forms 
were forced to annex orchestras of symphonic proportions. Illustrative 
of musical development in this country is the Worcester Festival, in 
that Massachusetts town, which every October presents complete with 
a major symphony orchestra, soloists of Metropolitan calibre and a 
regular chorus trained for the purpose, a program half instrumental, 
half vocal and all excellent. 

This near-hundred-year-old festival started in September, 1858, as 
a musical convention* of psalm singers, at the instigation of local musi- 
cian Edward Hamilton and of the Bostonian Benjamin F. Baker. “Lec- 
tures will be given upon the voice, the different styles of church music, 
ancient and modern; the philosophy of scales, harmony, etc. . . . ” the 
prospectus announced. 

By 1866, the Convention had adopted a Constitution and widened 





* These conventions (sometimes called ‘“‘normals”’) offered choir members, psalm-tune teachers, rural 
music instructors and congregation members, a chance to get together and compare notes. 
nating in 1829 in New Hampshire with a two-day meeting at Concord called the Central Musical 
Society, the movement spread to Vermont, in which State the meetings speedily developed into 
annual institutions. 
(Continued on page forty-nine) 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


> 


By SOL BABITZ 











THE STUDY OF RELAXED RIGHT HAND MOTION 


Some months ago I discussed the problem of studying relaxed 
finger and hand motion in bowing. The complexity of the problem 
made it impossible to include more than its most elementary aspects, 
and so today we shall explore it further. Before proceeding, however, 
a short resume of the earlier article will facilitate understanding. 

The study begins without a bow in the hand and three positions 
of the fingers are practiced as shown in Figure I. 











ie 


Care should be taken in practicing these motions to bend the 
joint at the base of the fingers only when the hand is in position C, 
and to bend all fingers, including the little one in position B. 

When this is mastered the B and C movements (approximately ) 
should be practiced while holding a pencil in the hand as though it 
were a bow, with the tip of the little finger touching the wood at all 
times. 

Following a few days of this they should be practiced in coopera- 
tion with the wrist while holding a pencil with the forearm vertical. 
When the hand is in position B the wrist is bent back until the palm 
is facing upward. When the hand is in position C, the wrist is bent 
forward until the palm is facing downward. (All of these motions 
are, of course, exaggerated in order to help the hand learn the elements 
of the movement.) 

Next place the bow on the E string at the point and with the 
hand as nearly as possible in position C. (This is the up-bow position. ) 
Play slowly to the middle of the bow; stop; change to position B and 
play down-bow. After a while, try this without stopping—also on 
other strings and also in the lower part of the bow. 


The Problem of Passive Motion 
The instructions in the last paragraph are overly optimistic. 








While it is not difficult to acquire the elements of relaxed hand motion 
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it is quite difficult to apply them in performance, because the relaxed 
“give” of the hand is not an active motion. It is partly passive. It is 
psychologically almost impossible to command a group of muscles to 
be passive, particularly if they are actively engaged in holding an 
object, in this case, the bow. 

It is because of this obstacle that few teachers attempt to teach 
finger motion. It is usually left to chance, and, as a result, is acquired 
only after years of study—if at all. I have developed a method of 
teaching passivity which is workable because it combines physical 
with mental phenomena. 


Passivity Exercises 


Up to this point, the finger motion has been studied as an activity 
of the fingers and wrist. Now it will be approached from the opposite 
side as a result of arm motion. In order to-comprehend it physically 
as well as mentally, an exercise must be practiced which will allow the 
arm motion to move the wrist and fingers. Without a bow in the hand 
and with fingers and wrist entirely limp, one waves the forearm u 
and down, being careful not to tense the upper arm. (See Figure wy 


Figure IL. 
co 








Up- bow 
Brush up 











The relaxed wrist and fingers are likened to a brush in this draw- 
ing. When the brush handle goes up the hairs tend downward. When 
the handle goes down, the hairs tend upward. The wrist and fingers 
behave the same way in relation to the forearm. This flapping motion 
should be practiced until the feel of relaxation becomes familiar to 
the hand. Observe in Figure II that when the forearm goes upward 





the downward falling hand naturally tends to straighten out the fingers 
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Anthony Antone, widely known 
os “the most versatile artist 
of the frets”, is an enthusiastic 
user of Amperite Kontak Mikes. 


The Amperite “Kontak Mike” improves the tone 
and volume of any Stringed or Fretted Instru- 
ment — also Pianos, Accordions, Harmonicas, 
etc. It is the only “Kontak Mike” that does not 
introduce peaks or distortion. 





Model SEH, hi-imp........ List $12.00 
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America’s Number 1! 
Swing Combo Accordionist 


ART VAN DAMME 
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SANO PICK-UP is attached to grille of any 
accordion . .. for truest reproduction and 
amplification of sound. 


* 40-10,000 cps flat response 

* Flat position on both bass 
and treble controls 

© Treble and bass side 
independently controlled 

® Tone controls allow wide range 
of frequency adjustment 


SANO HI-FI AMPLIFIER 
gives wide range of 
response with minimum 
distortion. 20-20 ,000 cps 











° ¢ Singing microphone attachment 
Ask about the new © On-off switch on pick-up 
SANO CUSTOM-BUILT 
HI-FI ' ELECTRIC ; ‘ 
* ACCORDIONS! See your dealer or write us today for literature. 












“If you've tried the rest, you'll find SANO best!” 
SANO CORP 














Uniformly dependable, SYMMETRICUT 
REEDS are selected, graded and cut for finer 
tone, longer life and instant playability. 





somewhat as in Figure I, C; while the downward motion of the fore- 
arm which brings the wrist up tends to produce a natural bend in the 
fingers resembling Figure I. B. The great difference is that in Figure / 
the motion was produced by an action of the fingers, whereas here it is 
produced by an action of the forearm. 


Passivity Combined With Finger Tension 


We now come to the last stage, namely, teaching the fingers to 
move passively while the fingers are being active in holding the bow. 

Place the wrist on the edge of a table while holding the bow; 
grasp the middle of the bow with the left hand and pull the bow with 
the left hand slightly up and slightly down. The fingers should adjust 
their shape to this motion so that when the bow is pushed downward 
the fingers appear as in Figure III, C, and when the bow is pulled 
upward the fingers appear as in Figure III, B. 





Pushed Down 






4 up-Baw “\. 





If the wrist is placed so that it hangs over the edge of the table, 
it, too, can participate in the up-and-down motion. All of this should 
be done before a mirror so that the motion can be better observed and 
compared to Figure III. 

From this point on, the way in which the “give” of the hand is 
acquired depends on the individual. Everyone has a different pace for 
learning passivity. There is usually no exact moment at which the 
student can clearly see that he has learned how to move his hand like 
a brush. The motion is a subtlety—simply must “grow” into the 
muscles and nerves. 

It is not necessary to use large motions. In actual practice tiny 
movements of the wrist and fingers are sufficient to reflect the up and 
down motions of the arm and provide the “give” necessary to soften 
the impact of the bow’s activity on the strings. This skill leads also 
to greater bow control in all phases of bowing. 





FEATURES. Verdi’s Requiem will be an offering of the Tulsa Phil- 

harmonic for the coming season. H. Arthur Brown 
will conduct it . . . The “Concerto for Jazz Band and Symphony Or- 
chestra” by the contemporary German composer, Rolf Lieberman, will 
receive its American premiere when it is performed by Fritz Reiner 
and the Chicago Symphony on November 18, 1954. The band en- 
geged to play it with the Chicago Symphony will be comprised of 

icago jazz musicians. 
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The above photograph of Boyd Senter and his Zo-Bo-Ka-Zoos, with Glenn 5 
Miller striking a hotzha pose on top of the piano, which pt prvi on = ; 
j twenty-nine of the August, 1954, issue of “The International Musician,” has 
ume a great deal of comment, and not — ener of _-~ got : AVAILABLE AT YOUR LOCAL MUSIC STORE, OR SEND DIRECT TO PUBLISHER! 
distinguished per |. The caption, taken almost verbatim from the 
“Sacramento Bee’’—a newspaper published in that California town—stated, CONVENIENT ORDER COUPON 
“The leader, now dead, is shown with the clarinet.” Well, it appears Mr. ALFRED MUSIC CO., Inc. 5 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. ¥ 
Senter is anything but dead—is, in fact, very much alive. Not only does he t soe id P eee 
run an instrument repair shop and a sporting goods store in Mio, Michi- g Gentlemen: 5 
gan, but, besides, he has, as he writes us, “a three-year-old daughter—and g Please sendme: Clarinet Method Guitar Method Trumpet Method 7 
at fifty-five that isn’t too bad!” He tells us further “I am starting to get | 
P phone calls, letters and visits from friend musicians to see if | have died NAME City H 
within the past few weeks . . . wish you wou'd be so kind as to make it ADORESS alas t 








known that | AM NOT DEAD!” Our apologies, Boyd! Hope this clears up 
the matter! Our art editor (see above) gives her version of the incident. 
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Gretsch Spotlight 


NBC Staffer Mundell Lowe 
on powerful new Victor jazz roster 
calls Gretsch “easiest-playing” 








Mundell Lowe and Gretsch Guitar 


RCA Victor considers Mundell Lowe one of its most talented new ‘jazz 
personalities. His background is star-studded with names like Benny Goodman 
(Orch and Sextet), Ray McKinley, Sauter-Finegan, Jan Savitt—the Kate Smith 
Show for two years, the Allen Edwards and Jack La Dell Shows. On TV, 
recordings, and with the bands, Mundell finds his Gretsch guitar with its 
slim, slim Miracle Neck just about perfect, in appearance, tone and feel. 
“Fastest, easiest-playing guitar I’ve ever handled,” says Mundell. See the 
beautiful and colorful new Gretsch guitars at your dealer now. And, for your 
FREE Gretsch Guitar Album, write: Frep. Gretscu, Dept. IM104, 60 Broad- 
way, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
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LEARN te make your 


OWN arrangements 


Give your band or combo personality 


The difference between mediocre outfits and those that really 
get to the top is the difference between stock arrangements 
and personal arrangements which create a style — a trademark. 
You can learn to make these popularity-building arrangements 
by studying our convenient HOME STUDY Harmony and 
Arranging Courses. Send today for free catalog and lessons |! 
Check courses that interest you. 
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SUPREME ENGLISH QUALITY 








by George Lawrence Stone 





THERE’S NOTHING TO DRUMMING, REALLY 


Not in a long time have | chuckled more than upon reading 
where a current newspaper columnist announces his decision to learn 
to play a musical instrument—this after a lifelong frustration over 
his inability to do so in earlier years. He ends up with this classic 
bit: “At least, I can learn the drums!” 

The sad part of it is that this unflattering evaluation of our 
noble and glorious efforts is shared by so many outsiders who, viewing 
the apparent ease and insouciance (look it up, boys) with which the 
drummer performs, decide that there really is nothing to it except, of 
course, that you gotta get a set of drums. 

What a shock our newspaper friend has coming to him if and as 
he decides to explore the possibilities of the skins, when he finds out 
that it is going to take him two weeks instead of just one to master 
the art. 


About Bass Drums 


A reader signing himself Musician writes a four-page letter in which 
he froths at the mouth at the apparent lack of judgment displayed by 
some of the tub-thumping brethren. Well, this is no novelty. We drum 
mers wouldn’t feel at home if someone wasn’t taking a crack at us. Said 
Musician’s peeve results from the way the average bass drum is muffled, 
and at the inadequate size we select for some classes of business. 

“It’s all right to muffle the bass drum tone for jazz purposes,” he 
writes. “This is expected. But why stop the tone for pit and concert 
playing? The bass drum marks the time, but also, in concert, isn’t the 
tone supposed to blend into the ensemble, like that of a string bass when 
played with a bow? 

“I recently played for a big indoor show,” he continues, “where 
there was an audience of some five thousand. A temporary stage had 
been erected in the center of the auditorium, and the orchestra, seated on 
the floor alongside, played for the acts. 

“There were twenty of us and the drummer showed up with a dinky 
twenty-two-inch bass drum, all dolled up with white pearl and chrome, 
muffled to the hilt, with two mufflers outside and two more inside. Ol 
course the thing couldn’t be heard fifty feet away in a place like that, 
and I honestly believe I could have produced more thump and tone by 
banging my old grandfather’s cane down onto a wood floor. 

“Why don’t they let a bass drum sound like a bass drum? And why 
do they use such a small instrument for such a big job?” 

I had to take the liberty of rephrasing Musician’s letter, says G. L. S., 
for some of his sentiments, as expressed, couldn’t appear in a magazine 
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that might find its way into the family circle. But the sentiments them- 
selves remain unchanged, even to the one about the old grandpappy’s 
cane, and | really think the gentleman has given us food for serious 
thought. 

The question about the proper bass drum is not a new one, and the 
consensus among those with whom I have discussed it from time to time 
is that a bass drum should, in power, resonance and size, meet the re- 
quirements of the music played, the same as any other instrument. 

Of course, in modern jazz, the dull thump of a fully muffled drum 
is universally considered a must. There are other jobs—broadcasting and 
recording, for instance—in which a big resonant BOOM of a bass drum, 
if, as, and when used, could well break up the party. 

But there are types of music in which the natural bass drum tone 
should be heard—in the symphony; in the orchestral concert; in the 
theater pit; the military concert band; on parade. 

In some of the big shows the bass drum is often used unmuffled, or 
muffled slightly, to meet the requirements of the number played, and the 
desires of the leader. George Fosshage, currently in Beantown with the 
Ice Follies as this blurb is being written, tells me that there is one out- 
side tone control fastened to his drum “just in case,” but that he seldom 
finds use for it. 

So, Musician, although you took quite a pot-shot at us, you have 
given us something to think about; for it seems reasonable to conclude 
that a bass drum should in every respect “fit the job” and consequently 
that a much-muffled toy drum is as out of place in serious concert play- 
ing as a deep, booming giant would be with a modern combo playing 
in a small spot. Or as out of place as a violin in a brass band parade. 


Roll, Roll, Roll 


Still another brother, this one from Ontario, is experiencing that 
much discussed trouble in rolling with lightweight sticks on his snare 
drum after having practiced with heavier ones on the practice pad. 

Practice more on the drum, brother, using the sticks you deem 
best to bring out the tone and response you like. Yes, most pro- 
fessionals do use heavier sticks for pad practice and lighter ones on 
the drum, but in time they get used to the change. And in time I be- 
lieve you will, too. 

You say you are not completely satisfied with your roll, no 
matter what sticks you use. Move over: there are 2,576,983 other 
drummers to keep you company. A satisfactory roll is achieved only 
through long, intelligent, patient, and persistent practice. A pupil 
recently asked me for the secret of a “perfect” roll. With a straight 
face I answered: “Give up your job, throw over all your outside 
activities, stay indoors and practice your roll twelve hours a day, seven 
days a week, twelve months a year, and eventually you will be playing 
the kind of roll drummers dream about.” The poor kid said: “I ain’t 
foolin’,” and I replied: “I ain’t foolin’ neither.” This is far-fetched, 
to be sure, but the point is unmistakable. 

About your twenty-inch bass drum, brother; if your leader 
doesn’t think it loud enough for his ten-piece band, you might as well 
turn it in for a larger size. Sorry I can’t help you on this one, but with 
an E flat drum you’re bound to get an E flat tone. 

Don’t practice the single stroke roll or any other rudiment until 
you get “nervous pains in the stomach.” This kind of practice will do 
you more harm than good. While practice is a must, it must be done 
with relaxed muscles and nerves. lf, in practicing, | were affected in 
the way you describe, I would practice less for the time being. 


Chatter 


Mark Pierce, Secretary of Local 463, Lincoln, Neb., writes con- 
cerning the Lincoln Municipal Band that in the early twenties during 


(Continued on page forty-eight) 







Gretsch Spotlight 


Shelly Manne, consistent 
popularity poll winner, 
calls Gretsch “greatest” 


































Shelly Manne and Broadkasters 


SHELLY MANNE has been a top ten winner in both Down Beat and Metronome 
drummer popularity polls for the past five years, and frequently in #1 spot. 
A former Stan Kenton man, he’s “Mr. Drums” to the music world—and those 
drums have been Gretsch all the way. “Gretsch Broadkasters, greatest drums 
I ever owned,” says Shelly. Write for your free copy of Shelly Manne’s Favorite 
4-bar Drum Solo, and free drum catalog that shows the drums played by Shelly 
(and many other consistent top winners, all of whom choose Gretsch). Address: 
Frep. Gretscu, Dept. 1M -104, 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
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Shops: 12 Piedmont Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
Branch: Wm. S. Haynes Studio, 33 West 51st Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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A WOODWIND MOUTHPIECE FOR YOUR EMB¢ 


You need this Reed Instrument mouthpiece Guide, + eee ee 
172 Woodwind facings with complete specifications. Contains 

selection of mouthpiece—plus a helpful transposition chart. Ask your 
dealer or write today, 

DEPT. B-1054, 601 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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Above: The orchestra led by 
Clarence Peterson has been 

at the 3-D Club, Black Eagle, 
Mont., for the past five years. Top 
row, left to right: Clarence Peterson, 
trombone; Frannie Sidor, trumpet 
and bass. Bottom row, left to 
right: Johnny Weiss, drums; Jack 
Harper, piano and entertainer. 


Middle: The Toppers—left to right: 
Phil Sacco, guitar and vocals; 
Bernie Pasquariello, string bass, and 
Joe Canale, electric accordion— 
are in great demand for private 
social functions in and around 
Connecticut. 


Right: Kenn Harlan‘’s Playboys have 
been performing at Duffy's in 
Minneapolis, Minn. The group is 
composed of Ruben Haugen, sax; 
Ray Beaurdeaux, drums; Kenn 
Harlan, bass; Hal Saunders, piano; 
and Elaine Olson, vocals. 
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Lov Alonzi and his Combo are holding forth at the My-O-My Supper Club in “The Three Bad Habits” (Mickey Gerard, piano and solovox; Chuck Mengle, 
Denver, Colo. Left to right: low Alonzi, saxophone; Bob Lush, drums; Ed sax and clarinet, and Don Finerty, bass and trumpet) have been performing at 
Santangelo, trumpet; Dominic Marchetti, piano. Palm Beach Pier, Fla., for the past three years. 
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Pictures for this department should be sent to the International Musician, 39 Division St., Newark 2, N. J., with names of piayers and 
their instruments indicated from left to right. Include biographical information, and an account of the spot where the orchestra is playing. 


Jimmy Meyers Orchestra is doing club dates in the North Carolina area. Left Harold Ferrin’s Orchestra at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, 

to right: Herb Maddox, trombone; Laurie Hill, trumpet; Bert Smith, bass; Basil N. J. Left to right: Harold Ferrin, leader; Mary Holly, vocals and mistress of 

Freeman, tenor and clarinet; Al Albanese, drums; Ruby Lee, vocals; Jimmy ceremonies; David Hoffman, violin; Irving Shapiro, drums; Bill Bullock, bari- 
Meyers, piano and arranger. tone sax; Earl Baker, trumpet; Vincent Albano, bass. 


Jerry Halsband and the Jesters are playing in the Ithaca and up-state New Bill Dvorak’s Band, located at Lankin, N. D., plays for public dances, parties, 

York area. Left to right: Jerry Halsband, leader, bass, bongos and maracas; clubs and proms. Left to right: Willie Lerude, accordion; Frank Dvorak, trum- 

Dick Monaco, trombone and French horn; Jim Olin, drums and timbales; pet; Herb Dvorak, tenor sax and trumpet; Bill Dvorak, drums; George Dvorak, 
Irwin Lebish, piano; Len Mende, tenor sax, clarinet, flute and vibes. banjo; James Swartz, piano. 
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Frankie Spetich Orchestra has been appearing at night clubs and private Dick Lehman Quartette does engagements centered in and around York, 

parties in Akron, Ohio. Left to right: Frankie Spetich, accordion; Ray Fowler, Gettysburg, Hanover, and Shippensburg, Pa., and Hagerstown, Md. Left to 

bass; Frank Zupic, drums; Roy Denning, saxophone and clarinet; Jim Morgan, right: Laben Strine, tenor sax and vocals; Fred Munchell, piano; Dick Lehman, 
banjo and guitar. drums; Gene Rodgers, guitar and vocals. 
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BIG BORE—BIG BELL 
BIG NEW SOUND! 


The long famous Buescher reputation for 
quality, craftsmanship and ingenuity truly 
comes into its own in these amazing new pre- 
cision built brasses. You'll have to play one to 
fully appreciate their magnificent qualities . . . 
stabilized pitch . . . smooth, easy blowing that 
gives you a richer, fuller sound with relaxed 
perfect balance, new playing freedom. 
I Just as amazing, too, is their 
7 moderate cost ... only $169.50, 
An, with case, federal tax included. 
. §& Visit your Buescher dealer to- 

: Pad day . . . see and play these great 
new instruments. 
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BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART * INDIANA 





SHAWL COLLAR JACKETS 


DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


$1@-7° 


Fine, full - bodied, all - year - round 
rayon gabardines. MATCHED HAND- 
STITCHED edges, fully lined. Sizes 
34 - 46 longs and regulars. Smart— . 
cool—good looking. 

Guaranteed against more than 2% shrinkage. 

Colors: Royal Blue, Powder Blue, Grey, 
Gold, Rust, Lime, Beige, etc. 
We have outfitted fine bands all over the U. S. A. 


Also SLACKS to match or contrast 
$8.75 
Free sample materials sent upon request. 
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60 MODERN TUNINGS 


FOR EIGHT STRING STEEL GUITARS 

Sent Postpaid Anywhere in the U. S. or Canada on Receipt of $1.00 Cash or Money Order. 
16 PAGES OF 6THS, 7THS, 9THS, 13THS, MINORS, eens, 

$1.00 COMBINATIONS, DIMINISHED, AUGMENTE 

Copyright 1953 By PAUL A. BIGSBY 8114 East Phiox St., Downey, Calif. 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE TRUMPET 


The important thing to observe is that the trumpet is the winner 
in the competitive situation: high register, brilliant bold solo work, 
projection through the full ensemble sound, carrying power and audi- 
bility out of doors, in large auditoriums, on “dead stages” or in other 
“bum accoustical situations.” The trumpet seems the winner for all- 
around playing, for doing the most justice to the most passages. If it 
were not so, the trumpet would not hold its tremendous majority as 
the choice of the professional—the man whose livelihood depends 
vpon his discriminating choice of instrument. 

The modern trumpet is a perfected instrument of versatility. 
Many “cornet factors” have been incorporated into it. The instrument 
itself is definitely no obstacle to any serious trumpeter who wants to 
use it as his vehicle of expression while developing an artistic “song 
style.” It is interesting to note that the trumpet’s “bigger brother,” 
the trombone, was for long not considered much of a “melodic in- 
strument.” However, great modern trombonists like Tommy Dorsey, 
Tommy Pederson, or Moe Zudikoff play an outstandingly beautiful 
melodic style, once thought rarely possible—and then maybe only on 
a baritone horn, “the cello of the band.” The beautiful, rounded 
melodic tone can be achieved by subtle adjustments of the breathing 
and the volume, and these can be learned by any serious student of 
the trumpet. 

Listening and playing experience lead to the realization that it 
is easier to make a trumpet sound like a cornet than vice versa; that 
is the advantage the one instrument gives to players who believe sur- 
vival of the versatile is surer than the survival of the limited. 


Disadvantages of the Trumpet 


To the beginning student the trumpet offers some disadvantages. 
It seems harder to fill out and round out. Definitely, a good full trum- 
pet tone is a cultivated thing, and is only rarely “a natural.” Strange 
as it seems, it is very possible that a “bad trumpet tone” sounds even 
worse than a “bad cornet tone.” The thin, choked trumpet tone played 
by undeveloped players perhaps also using a peashooter, “easy high 
note mouthpiece,” is a real pain. So is the sharpness in intonation 
that inevitably accompanies their overblowing in an effort to get those 
high notes. These are the first things most teachers would set out to 
correct. Once these detriments are dispersed, the trumpet can look 
forward to unlimited possibilities. 

Any player interested in progress can easily hear good models 
in any of our major symphony orchestras. In these organizations the 
men must play all types of compositions. This calls for versatile and 
flexible changes of tone. It has been mentioned in these articles what 
kind of equipment symphony men use—and why. At any concert— 
or on any record—one can hear solo trumpeters play melodies with 
a big, rich, cornet-like tone one minute, and then the next minute 4 
fiery, brilliant trumpet fanfare. One can rest assured that if they felt 
this job could be done better on the cornet, they would be only too 
glad to get one. The answer, of course, is more in the training than 
in the equipment. To get the latter takes only money; to get the former 
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takes courage and patience and determination to achieve artistic prog- 
ress accurately and under careful guidance. The modern philosophy 
that everything can be purchased—simply, and quickly—does not 
seem to be borne out by an over abundance of youthful masters of 
beautiful trumpeting. 


A Look to the Future 


Will the cornet ever regain its past popularity? As there is no 
monopoly on the “crystal ball,” your guess is as good as anyone’s. 
I would like to bet eventually on the fluegelhorn, instead. When the 
trumpet absorbed the technical proficiency of the early cornet and 
changed design gave the trumpet a smoother tone, the cornet suffered 
its first loss—in the symphony orchestra. The changes in taste of the 
public (which no one can control), the saturation of the country with 
mechanically reproduced music, the high cost of large musical organi- 
zations all have had a disastrous effect on “the town band” with a 
consequent loss for the cornet. Unlike cornet virtuosi Clarke and 
Liberati, modern virtuosi like Glantz and Herseth, or Mendez and 
James play the trumpet. 

How can the trumpet help but win the “battle of tomorrow?” 

A return to the “Golden Age” of composition seems delayed— 
beyond our lifetime. Contemporary music still seeks to express our 
basic modern life influences—fast, nervous rhythm and brilliant, ex- 
citing sounds. I know of no modern composers or arrangers who 
seem to prefer the cornet. The cornet is attuned to the romantic, not 
the frantic era. The continual trend toward brighter high fidelity 
sounds, rich in high frequency harmonics, obviously favors the trumpet. 

A conscientious, alert, and unselfish teacher must look ahead— 
and then consider the practicality of advising the cornet. If you are 
interested in a “pleasing the boss viewpoint,” this is what my private 
little Gallop poll shows. School conductors vote cornet; symphony con- 
ductors vote trumpet—played like a cornet; theater, show, and radio 
conductors, as well as most danceband leaders vote trumpet; your 
colleagues vote trumpet, professional brass men vote—trumpet. The 
limited, special usages of the cornet offer few professional opportuni- 
ties in the musical world of today—and perhaps tomorrow. Talented 
students will eventually have to switch to the trumpet in order to con- 
tinue their progress. Is it then wise to handicap these players in their 
younger years? There is nothing to prove by a cornetist trying to 
match his instrument to the sound of a good trumpet. The energy 
used in such vain effort could be so much more rewardingly used in 
mastery of the actual instrument. 


Players’ Criterion 


I have noted through the years that in general the greatest en- 
thusiasm for the cornet comes from a small group of just listeners. 
Cornet fans are too often men who play no instrument at all, or else 
some quiet instrument they are afraid will be smothered. However, 
among brass players, the only cornet enthusiasts | know are players 
who really never tried the trumpet enough. I can honestly say I have 
yet to meet the musician who played both instruments well, and then 
gave his choice to the cornet. And I can honestly say all the players 
I know who have switched from cornet to trumpet only sound better 
for it. Both the most musical, and the most saleable combination of 
all factors seems to easily be the transfer of cornet style to the trum- 
pet. It is the only combination I could seriously recommend as the 
logical goal for any player to seek. As in the symphony orchestra— 
one player, one instrument, but two highly developed styles. 

Only in a large band, like a college, would it be practical to have 
two players and two different instruments in order to get contrasts. 
That might be good for the band, but not for the player. Even so, all 
the old American band arrangements would have to be rewritten so 
as to delete the “trumpet passages” from the solo cornet parts. Euro- 
pean band arrangements show much more adoption of this policy. 
Another idea would be to pair a trumpet and a cornet on each stand, 
or each part, and then have the more appropriate instrument or player 
perform certain passages if this alternating could be heard as effec- 
tively contrasting. It has never been my good fortune to have seen 
or heard either of these systems used. So, it has never been my good 
fortune to hear a successful separation of the two sounds, using our 
modern instruments. I have never been in a situation where any one 
person had the broad knowledge, the artistic vision, the control of the 
players, ample adequate personnel, and the power of salesmanship that 
is necessary to achieve all this. If you have, you are luckier than 
most of us. 
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PHRASING 


Few instruments can be played without phrasing. Phrasing is an 
integral part of the instrument and anyone not spending much time 
developing this most important sphere will find his development 
checked. First and foremost one must develop a good legato, as one 
would do in playing the organ. To accomplish this, it is a good idea 
to play successive tones very slowly. Do not release the first key until 
the next key is in the process of being depressed. This causes a little 
overlap or blur between tones to sound. The blur should first be long 
and exaggerated; as it is perfected, it can be modified and refined to 
a slight duration. The student must listen very attentively to make 
certain there is a definite connection between tones. Were this done 
on the piano, it would not be so apparent to the listener. Since the 
accordion, like the organ, has a singing tone, every break or connec- 
tion can be definitely perceived by the ear. 


After this manner of connecting tones is accomplished, the next 
step is to plan where these long successions of sustained tones will 
be broken. The first suggestion is to lift the hand between repeated 
tones. If this isn’t done, the held repeated tones will result in a tie. 
Many students half-heartedly lift their keys and, as a result, cause ties 
to be sounded where not intended in the music or the playing. The 
student must make a definite lift, much in the manner of a breath, 
while singing. This will differentiate between repeated tones and will 
create little breathing spaces to keep the constant legato from becom- 
ing monotonous. Of course, the student must also lift between group- 
ings and phrases. Other rules used in organ playing are to lift the 
hand before a syncopated note and to lift the hand on the dot of a 
dotted note. For legitimate playing these rules will suffice, though 
they are not to be recommended for popular or dance-type playing. 
Here are some examples of phrasing with indications where to lift. 
A checkmark indicates to lift and disconnect; a slur indicates to play 
lagato: 





























This legato style of playing must be practiced and perfected until it 
becomes almost automatic. At first it can be written out on paper; 
later, the mind and eye should do this subconsciously. After the stu- 
dent has learned to play one line or one melody in this manner, he 
should proceed to playing two lines: 
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and finally, four voices: 


@ 





Many students and performers will reject this principal as “OK 
for long hair but not for popular playing.” However, they’re far from 
correct. In rendering ballads, a smooth connected type of multi-voiced 
playing is imperative. If this principle is mastered, the performer 
playing four voices is sounding like four individuals rather than one 
player. 

There are also exceptions to the rules just discussed (if you care 
to classify them as exceptions). We instruct the student to lift be- 
tween repeated notes. That suffices for one line playing. However, in 
certain instances. we connect repeated tones as in this example. 
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This will be rendered by sustaining the “E” with the third finger and 
exchanging the thumb on “C” for the fifth finger playing “GC.” In 
reality, we are not sustaining the same “E.” At first, “E” is the upper 
tone and in the next instant becomes the /ower tone. Of course, if “E” 
remained in the same position 


n in 7 n 
a = a 
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the rule would still persist and we would lift between the tones. We 
can carry this still further and render a selection such as this one and 
change the fingering constantly to get better connections. 



































Of course, the student who plays with proper phrasing will naturally 
have to alter his fingering—they’re both interdependent. In looking 
through various editions of music, the observer can many times tell 
if the editor was aware of phrasing by the type of fingering that is 
indicated. A fine manner of developing phrasing and multi-voiced 
playing is to look through several hymnals or a good collection, like 
the Bach chorales. Music such as this will help bring this point home 
and make what we’ve discussed here an integral part of your playing. 
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HENRY STOCKER 

On July 6, Henry Stocker, sev- 
enty-six, died in Shaughnessy Mili- 
tary Hospital. Vancouver, B. C. 

Born in 1878 in Cork County, 
Ireland, he received his musical 
training at Kneller Hall. His father 
had been a drum major in the 
Coldstream Guards, and Mr. Stock- 
er became bandmaster of the First 
Yorkshire Regiment. 

In 1907, Mr. Stocker came to 
Vancouver, was a clarinetist with 
the Vancouver Symphony Orches- 
tra and played in the Pantages and 
Capitol theatre orchestras for 
many years. 

A life member of Local 145, 
Vancouver, he served twenty-five 
consecutive years on its Executive 
Board. 

In 1943, he retired to White 
Rock, B. C., but continued to serve 
as an executive member of the Mu- 
sicians’ Benevolent Society. 


JAMES T. KENNEY 


James T. Kenney, a charter 
member of Local 9, Boston, passed 
away on August 19 at the age 
of eighty-two. He joined this local 
on September 30, 1894. For about 
twenty years he was president of 
the’ Musicians’ Mutual Relief So- 
ciety, was delegate to twelve A. F. 
of M. Conventions. He was elected 
as Representative to the State Leg- 
islature in Massachusetts for two 
terms. 

Mr. Kenney, a fine pianist and 
percussionist, was for many years 
active as a professional musician. 
By contracting for other musicians, 
furnishing musicians for State and 
City Concerts, he created much 
employment for Local 9 members. 
Intensely interested in this local’s 
activities, he never failed to at- 
tend its meetings during the past 
twenty-five years. 


ABRAM MOSES 

After a'short illness, at the age 
of seventy-eight, Abram Moses, life 
member of Local 40, Baltimore, 
Maryland, passed away on July 16. 

Mr. Moses was for many years 
active in local union affairs. In- 
strumentalist, composer and teach- 
er. he was part of musical life in 
Baltimore for more than half a 
century. He was a professor of 
violin at Peabody Conservatory of 
Music during the early years of 
the century, one of the organizers 








of the Meyerbeer Singing Society, 
long-time member of the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra (first violin), 
and composer of a number of 
works including orchestral pieces, 
church music, and a light opera, 
“Aucassin and Nicolette.” 


DR. FRANK BERNARD COLLOTEN 
Dr. Frank Bernard Colloten. 


seventy-two-year-old honorary life 
member of Local 9, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, died suddenly on July 5 
from an attack of coronary throm- 
bosis after a career of twenty-four 
years as a professional musician 
and some thirty-eight years as a 
practicing physician. At fourteen 
years he began his professional 
career by conducting the theater 
orchestra in Haverhill, Massachu- 
setts, and at sixteen became con- 
ductor of a repertory show travel- 
ling from Bangor, Maine, to Palm 
Beach, Florida. Engagements at 
Keith’s Theatre in Boston under 
“Bart” Grady followed. Then to 
Shelter Island under Charley Clark 
of Washington, D. C., and eventu- 
ally back to Keith’s, the Hollis 
Street Theatre and numerous hotel 
orchestras in Boston and through- 
out New England. Arthur W. 
Payne, manager of the Beacons- 
field Hotel of Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, made him music director 
of the Beaconsfield “Joy Club.” 
In 1924, under the piano keyboard 
name of “Frank Bernard,” work- 
ing with Walter Smith and Jim 
Fulton, he arranged many early 


broadcast programs for WNAC. 


JOHN F. PICKEL 

We received word from Local 
103, Columbus, Ohio: “John F 
Pickel, who had been a member 
of Local 103 for many years, ar- 
rived at an orchestra rehearsal on 
August 29 in apparent good health 
and spirits, sat down in his favorite 
chair and passed into the sleep 
that has no awaking.” 

Mr. Pickel was born February 
7, 1880, in Caro, Michigan, and 
came to Columbus when a young 
man. He had been active both as 
viola and trombone player. He 
was trombonist in both the Shrine 
and Grotto bands and organized 
the trio called “200 Years of 
Music,” which included, besides 
himself, Julius Blumenberg and 
Charles W. Steelman. 
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LOCAL 
HIGHLIGHTS 





The Lebanon Choral Society sang during Music Week. 
Its director is Allen Walter. 


T. Kenneth Werner, President of Local 750, Lebanon, Pennsyl- 
vania, has sent this office a neat little booklet describing the Music 
Week project which that local maneuvered in Lebanon. The celebra- 
tion, which included a parade with fourteen bands, a massed band 
concert, drum corps drill, block dances, a choral festival and perform- 
ances by top-flight orchestras, was one of the biggest ever held in 
Lebanon. So many different organizations took part that it is impossi- 
ble to name them all. However, some of the outstanding ones were the 
Lebanon Choral Society, the Palmyra American Legion Band, Lloyd 
Longenecker and his Orchestra, the Perseverance Band, Don Trostle’s 
Orchestra with RoAnn Eby at the Hammond organ during inter- 
mission, Charlie Stine and his Orchestra, besides dozens of high school 
and other civic units. There was a hill-billy jamboree at Perseverance 
Fire Company. Eight vocal groups assembled in the Lebanon High 
School auditorium for the choral festival. 

Mr. Werner writes us with understandable pride that “We in Local 
750, are very proud of our accomplishments in the five short years dur- 
ing which we have been observing National Music Week. Not only has 
it meant a great project to me as President of the local but to our 
members as well. In the beginning it was a difficult job to get the 
town newspaper and radio station, as well as musical groups through- 
out Lebanon County, to cooperate, but now we are getting splendid 
cooperation from the various branches of the city government, 
churches, city and county schools, who cooperate in our parade, 
choruses and other groups. Nearly every musical group in the city 
and county participates. Our free band concerts by our three brass 
bands were well attended. Our free street dances for the teen-agers had 
very good crowds. Fire Companies, Playground Associations and a 
local Civic League all helped to underwrite the advertising expenses.” 

He ends his letter, “Most of the officers of our local think it is the 
biggest Music Week celebration by any local in the Federation. We 
would almost put that in the form of a challenge.” 

How about it, locals! 


The Perse Band pauses during its march up Cumberland Street during the 
celebration of Music Week in Lebanon, Pennsylvania 
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RALPH MARTERIE 

and his Down Beat 
Orchestra's trumpet section 
use and endorse the Leblane 
trumpet. Mr. Marterie’s 
personal instrument is the 
Leblanc “ Medallion” model, 


YOUR LEBLANC 
IS 





ow! 


Leblanc alone has broken through the physical, the mechanical— 
yes, even the psychological barriers between you and your music. 
Here is a trumpet and cornet built by musicians for musicians— 
your sound and your artistry emerge naturally and with thrilling 
new beauty, just as you have always hoped to hear yodrself, 
just as you have always hoped to be heard! For the advancing 
student a Leblanc is a constant source of pride and 
inspiration, for the mature artist an invitation to new and ever- 
broadening musical horizons, Your Leblanc dealer will be glad 
to have you try these exciting new instruments. Prove to yourself 
what a Leblanc will do for your musicianship. 
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Right - to - Work Laws 


Compiled by 


As of April, 1954 


THE BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, INC. 


1231 — 24th Street, N.W. 


Alabama Right-to-Work Law 


Act No. 430, House Bill No. 222, 
Approved August 28, 1953. 


AN ACT 


TO PROVIDE THAT THE RIGHT OF A PER- 
SON TO WORK SHALL NOT BE DENIED OR 
ABRIDGED ON ACCOUNT OF MEMBERSHIP 
OR NON-MEMBERSHIP IN ANY LABOR UNION 
OR LABOR ORGANIZATION, AND TO PRO- 
HIBIT AGREEMENTS OR COMBINATION RE- 

UIRING MEMBERSHIP IN A LABOR UNION 
R LABOR ORGANIZATION AS A CONDITION 

OF EMPLOYMENT OR CONTINUATION OF 

EMPLOYMENT, AND TO PROVIDE FOR 

RIGHTS AND REMEDIES WITH REFERENCE 

THERETO. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of Ala- 
bama: 

Section 1. It is hereby declared to be the 
public policy of Alabama that the right of 
persons to work shall not be denied or 
abridged on account of membership or non- 
membership in any labor union or labor or- 
ganization. 

Sec. 2. Any agreement or combination be- 
tween any employer and any labor union or 
labor organization whereby persons not mem- 
bers of such union or organization shall be 
denied the right to work for said employer, 
or whereby such membership is made a con- 
dition of employment or continuation of em- 
plo t by such employer, or whereby any 
such union or organization acquires an em- 

oyment monopoly in any enterprise, is 

reby declared to be against public policy 
and an illegal combination or conspiracy. 

Sec. 3. No persons shall be required by an 
employer to become or remain a member of 
any labor union or labor organization as a 
condition of employment or continuation of 
employment. 

Sec. 4. No person shall be required by an 
employer to abstain or refrain from member- 
ship in any labor union or labor organization 


as a condition of employment or continuation 
of employment. 

Sec. 5. No employer shall require any per- 
son, as a condition of employment or continu- 
ation of employment, to pay any dues, fees 
or other charges of any kind to any labor 
union or labor organization. 

Sec. 6. Any persons who may be denied 
employment or be deprived of continuation 
of his employment in violation of Sections 3, 
4 or 5 or of one or more of such sections, 
shall be entitled to recover from such employer 
and from any other person, firm, corporation 
or association acting in concert with him by 
appropriate action in the courts of this state 
such damages as he may have sustained by 
reason of such denial or deprivation of em- 
ployment. 

Sec. 7. The provisions of this Act shall not 
apply to any lawful contract in force on the 
effective date hereof but they shall apply in 
all respects to contracts entered into there- 
after and to any renewal or extension of an 
existing contract. 

Sec. 8. The provisions of this Act are de- 
clared to be severable, and the unconstitution- 
ality or invalidity of any section or provision 
of this Act shall not affect the remainder 
thereof. 


Arizona Anti-Closed Shop Amendment 


‘ Amendment to Constitution 
Approved by Referendum Vote, 
November 5, 1946. 


No person shall be denied the opportunity 
to obtain or retain employment because of 
non-membership in a labor organization, nor 
shall the state or any subdivision thereof, or 
any corporation, individual, or association of 
any kind enter into any agreement, written or 
oral, which excludes any person from employ- 
ment or continuation of employment because 
of non-membership in a labor organization. 


@ Washington 7, D.C. 


Arizona Ban on Closed Shop 


Chapter 81, L. 1947, 
Approved March 20, 1947.* 


AN ACT 


RELATING TO EMPLOYMENT; PROHIBITING 
THE DENIAL OF EMPLOYMENT BECAUSE 
OF NON-MEMBERSHIP IN A LABOR ORGANI- 
ZATION; PROHIBITING AGREEMENTS EX- 
CLUDING ANY PERSON FROM EMPLOY- 
MENT BECAUSE OF NON-MEMBERSHIP IN A 
LABOR ORGANIZATION; PROHIBITING 
STRIKES OR PICKETING TO INDUCE VIO- 
LATION OF THIS ACT; MAKING ILLEGAL 
COMPELLING OR ATTEMPTING TO COMPEL 
A PERSON TO JOIN A LABOR ORGANIZA- 
TION OR LEAVE HIS EMPLOYMENT 
AGAINST HIS WILL; PROHIBITING CON- 
SPIRACIES TO CAUSE THE DISCHARGE OF 
ANY PERSONS BECAUSE OF NON-MEMBER. 
SHIP IN A LABOR ORGANIZATION; AND 
PRESCRIBING PENALTIES. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State 


of Arizona: 

Section 1. Definition of Labor Organization. 
The term “labor organization” means any or- 
ganization of any kind, or any agency or 
employee representation committee or plan, 
in which employees participate and which 
exists for the purpose, in whole or in part, of 
dealing with employers concerning grievances, 
labor disputes, wages, rates of pay, hours of 
employment or other conditions of employ- 
ment. 

Sec. 2. Agreements Prohibiting Employ- 
ment Because of Non-membership in Labor 
Organization Prohibited. No person shall be 
denied the opportunity to obtain or retain 
employment because of non-membership in 4 
labor organization, nor shall the state, or any 
subdivision thereof or any corporation, indi- 
vidual or association of any kind enter into 
any agreement, written or oral, which ex- 
cludes any person from employment or con- 





* Ed. Note: As a result of referendum petitions 
filed 4 labor unions, the Act will be inoperative 
until the general election on November 2, 1948. 
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tinuation of employ ment because of non-mem- 
bership in a labor organization. 

Sec. 3. Certain Contracts Declared Illegal 
and Void. Any act or any provision in any 
agreement which is in violation of this Act 
shall be illegal and void. Any strike or picket- 
ing to force or induce any employer to make 
an agreement in writing or orally in violation 
of this Act shall be for an illegal purpose. 

Sec. 4. Compelling Person to Join Labor 
Organization or to Strike Against His Will 
or to Leave His Employment Prohibited. It 
shall be unlawful for any employee, labor 
organization, or officer, agent, or member 
thereof to compel or attempt to compel any 
person to join any labor organization or to 
strike against his will or to leave his employ- 
ment by any threatened or actual interference 
with his person, immediate family or property. 

Sec. 5. Conspiracies to Violate Act Pro- 
hibited. Any combination or conspiracy by 
two or more persons to cause the discharge 
of any person or to cause him to be denied 
employment because he is not a member of 
a labor organization, by inducing or attempt- 
ing to induce any other person to refuse to 
work with such person, shall be illegal. 

Sec. 6. Liability for Damages. Any person 
who violates any provision of this Act, or 
who enters into any agreement containing a 
provision declared illegal by this Act, or who 
shall bring about the discharge or the denial 
of employment of any person because of non- 
membership in a labor organization shall be 
liable to the person injured as the result of 
such act or provision and may be sued there- 
for, and in any such action any labor organi- 
zation, subdivision or local thereof shall be 
held to be bound by the acts of its duly author- 
ized agents acting within the scope of their 
authority, and may sue or be sued in its com- 
mon name. 

Sec. 7. Injunctive Relief. Any persons in- 
jured or threatened with injury by any act 
declared illegal by this Act shall, notwith- 
standing any other provision of law to the 
contrary, be entitled to injunctive relief there- 
from. 

Sec. 8. Definition of Person. The word 
“person” includes a corporation, association, 
company, firm or labor organization, as well 
as a natural person. 

Sec. 9. Servability of Provisions. lf any 
word, clause, phrase, sentence, provision or 
other part of this Act or the application thereof 
to any person or circumstance shall be held 
invalid, the remainder of this Act and the ap- 
plication of such invalid word, clause, phrase, 
sentence or other provision of this Act to other 
persons or circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 





Arkansas Anti-Closed Shop Law 


Arkansas Statutes, 1947, Chapter 101, 
Approved February 19, 1947. 


AN ACT 


FOR THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE PROVISIONS 
OF AMENDMENT NO. 34 TO THE CONSTITU- 
TION, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES, 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
the State of Arkansas: 

Section 1. Freedom of organized labor to 
bargain collectively, and freedom of unorgan- 
ized labor to bargain individually, is declared 
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to be the public policy of the State under 
Amendment No. 34 to the Constitution (15 
LRR Man. 2210). 

Sec. 2. No person shall be denied employ- 
ment because of membership in, or affiliation 
with, a labor union; nor shall any person be 
denied employment because of failure or re- 
fusal to join or affiliate with a labor union; 
nor shall any person, unless he shall volun- 
tarily consent in writing to sq do, be com- 
pelled to pay dues, or any other monetary 
consideration to any labor organization as a 
prerequisite to, or condition of, or continu- 
ance of, employment. 

Sec. 3. No person, group of persons, firm, 
corporation, association, or labor organization 
shall enter into any contract to exclude from 
employment, (1) persons who are members of, 
or affiliated with, a labor union; (2) persons 
who are not members of, or who fail or refuse 
to join, or affiliate with, a labor union; and 
(3) persons who, having joined a labor union, 
have resigned their membership therein or 
have been discharged, expelled, or excluded 
therefrom. 

Sec. 4. Any person, group of persons, firm, 
corporation association, labor organization, or 
the representative, or representatives thereof, 
either for himself or themselves, or others, 
who signs, approves, or enters into a contract 
contrary to the provisions of this Act shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor: and, upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in a sum not 
less than $100.00 nor more than $5,000.00. 
and each day such unlawful contract is given 
effect, or in any manner complied with, shall 
be deemed a separate offense and shall be 
punishable as such as herein provided. 

The power and duty to enforce this Act is 
hereby conferred upon, and vested in, the Cir- 
cuit Court of the county in which any person. 
group of persons, firm, corporation, unincor- 
porated association, labor organization, or 
representatives thereof, who violate this Act. 
or any part thereof resides or has a place of 
business, or may be found and served with 
process. 

Sec. 5. This Act shall not apply to existing 
contracts, but shall apply to any renewals or 
extensions thereof. 

Sec. 6. The provisions of this Act are sever- 
able, and the invalidity of one shall not affect 
the validity of the others. 

Sec. 7. Labor controversies, the disruption 
of industrial and agricultural labor by labor 
disputes, the effort to force laborers to join. 
or to refrain from joining, labor organiza- 
tions, are a menace to the peace, quietude. 
safety and prosperity of the people of the 
State; an emergency is therefore declared. 
and this Act shall take effect from and after 
its passage. 





Florida Law Banning Closed Shop 


Amendment to Section XII of the State 
Constitution, Approved November 7, 1944. 


“The right of persons to work shall not be 
denied or abridged on account of membership 
or non-membership in any labor union, or 
labor organization; provided that this clause 
shall not be construed to deny or abridge the 
right of employees by and through a labor 
organization or labor union to bargain col- 
lectively with their employer.” 


Georgia Ban on Closed Shop 


Act No. 140, L. 1947, Approved 
March 27, 1947. 


AN ACT 


TO PROHIBIT ANY INDIVIDUAL BEING RE- 
QUIRED AS A CONDITION OF EMPLOY- 
MENT, OR OF CONTINUANCE OF EMPLOY- 
MENT, TO BE OR REMAIN, OR TO REFRAIN 
FROM BEING OR REMAINING, A MEMBER 
OR AFFILIATE OF A LABOR ORGANIZATION 
OR TO PAY FEES, ASSESSMENTS, OR OTHER 
SUMS OF MONEY, TO A LABOR ORGANIZA- 
TION; TO PROHIBIT CONTRACTS BETWEEN 
EMPLOYERS AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 
WHICH REQUIRE AS A CONDITION OF EM- 
PLOYMENT OF ANY INDIVIDUAL, OR OF 
CONTINUANCE OF SUCH EMPLOYMENT, 
THAT SUCH INDIVIDUAL BE OR REMAIN A 
MEMBER OF A LABOR ORGANIZATION OR 
THAT SUCH INDIVIDUAL PAY ANY FEE, 
ASSESSMENT, OR OTHER SUM OF MONEY, 
TO A LABOR ORGANIZATION; TO PROHIBIT 
THE INVOLUNTARY DEDUCTION OF FEES. 
ASSESSMENTS AND OTHER SUMS _ OF 
MONEY, FROM WAGES OF EMPLOYEES; - 
TO PROHIBIT CONTRACTS BETWEEN EM- 
PLOYERS AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 
REQUIRING SUCH INVOLUNTARY DEDUC- 
TIONS FROM WAGES OF EMPLOYEES; TO 
PROVIDE PENALTIES FOR VIOLATIONS OF 
THIS ACT; TO AFFORD TO INDIVIDUALS 
WHOSE EMPLOYMENT IS AFFECTED BY 
VIOLATIONS OF THIS ACT THE REMEDY 
OF INJUNCTION IN CERTAIN CASES; IN 
ADDITION TO ANY OTHER AVAILABLE 
REMEDY; TO PROVIDE RELIEF TO INDI- 
VIDUALS WHOSE EMPLOYMENT IS_ AF- 
FECTED BY PROVISIONS CONTAINED IN 
EXISTING CONTRACTS BETWEEN EMPLOY- 
ERS AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS BY DE- 
CLARING THE PUBLIC POLICY OF THIS 
STATE WITH REFERENCE TO SUCH PRO- 
VISIONS, AND BY DECLARING SUCH PRO- 
VISIONS TO BE VOID; TO DEFINE CERTAIN 
TERMS; TO REPEAL ALL LAWS AND PARTS 
OF LAWS IN CONFLICT HEREWITH; AND 
FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
the State of Georgia, and it is hereby enacted 
by the authority of the same: 


Section 1. When used in this Act: 


(a) The term “Employer” includes any 
person acting in the interest of an employer. 
directly or indirectly, but shall not include 
the United States, or any State or any politi-* 
cal subdivision thereof, or any person subject 
to the Railway Labor Act, as amended from 
time to time, or any labor organization (other 
than when acting as an employer), or any 
one acting in the capacity of officer or agent 
of such labor organization. 


(b) The term “Employees” shall include 
any employee, and shall not be limited to the 
employees of a particular employer. 


(c) The term “Employment” means em- 
ployment by an employer as defined in this 
Act. 

(d) The term “Labor Organization” means 
any organization of any kind, or any agency 
or employee representation committee or plan. 
in which employees participate and which 
exists for the purpose, in Aude or in part. 
of dealing with employers concerning griev- 
ances, labor disputes, wages, rates of pay. 
hours of employment, or conditions of Site 5 


Sec. 2. No individual shall be required as 
a condition of employment, or of continuance 
of employment, to be or remain a member or 
an affiliate of a labor organization, or to re- 
sign from or to refrain from membership in 
or affiliation with a labor organization. 
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Sec. 3. No individual shall be required as 
a condition of employment, or of continuance 
of employment, to pay any fee, assessment, or 
other sum of money whatsoever, to a labor 
organization. 

Sec. 4. Any provision in a contract between 
an employer and a labor organization which 
requires as a condition of employment, or of 
continuance of employment, that any indi- 
vidual be or remain a member or an affiliate 
of a labor organization, or that any individual 
pay any fee, assessment, or other sum of 
money whatsoever, to a labor organization, is 
hereby declared to be contrary to the public 
policy of this State, and any such provision 
in any such contract heretofore or hereafter 
made shall be absolutely void. 

Sec. 5. From and after the effective date 
of this Act it shall be unlawful for any em- 
ployer to contract with any labor organiza- 
tion, and for any labor organization to con- 
tract with any employer, so as to make it a 
condition of any individual, or of continuance 
of such employment, that such individual be 
or remain a member of a labor organization, 
or that such individual pay any fee, assess- 
ment, or other sum of money whatsoever, to 
a labor organization. 

Sec. 6. No employer shall deduct from the 
wages or other earnings of any employee any 
fee, assessment, or other sum of money what- 
soever, to be held for or to be paid over to a 
labor organization, except on the individual 
order or request of such employee, revocable 
at the will of the employee. 

Sec. 7. From and after the effective date of 
this Act it shall be unlawful for any employer 
to contract with any labor organization, and 
for any labor organization to contract with 
any employer, for the deduction of any fee, 
assessment, or other sum of money whatso- 
ever, from the wages or other earnings of an 
employee, to be held for or to be paid over 
to a labor organization, except upon the con- 
dition to be embodied in said contract that 
such deduction will be made only on the indi- 
vidual order or request of such employee re- 
vocable at the will of such employee. 


Sec. 8. The remedy of injunction, in addi- 
tion to any other available remedy, is hereby 
given to any individual whose employment is 
affected, or may be affected, by any contract 
which is declared in whole or in part to be 
void by any provision of this Act. The appli- 
cation for injunction may be filed in any 
court of appropriate jurisdiction, and service 
shall be made upon the parties in the manner 
now or hereafter provided by law. In any 
such proceeding the plaintiff shall be entitled 
to his costs and reasonable attorneys’ fees, 
and shall recover actual damages sustained 
by him. The court shall assess such costs, 
attorneys’ fees and damages as between the 
parties to said contract under equitable rules 
and principles. 

Sec. 9. Any employer or labor organiza- 
tion, and any person acting for an employer 
or labor organization, who violates any of 
the provisions of Section 5, Section 6 or Sec- 
tion 7 of this Act shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be 

i as provided in Section 27-2506 of 
the Code of Georgia, 1933. 

Sec. 10. Be it further enacted by the au- 

thority aforesaid that should any provision of 


this Act be held illegal or unconstitutional 
the same shall not vitiate the remaining pro- 
visions of this Act but all such provisions not 
held illegal or unconstitutional shall remain 
in full force and effect. 

Sec. 11. Be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, and it is hereby enacted by 
the authority of the same, that all laws and 
parts of laws in conflict with this Act be and 
the same are hereby repealed. 





lowa Ban on Closed Shop 


S. B. 109, L. 1947, Approved and Effective 
April 28, 1947. 


AN ACT 


TO MAKE IT UNLAWFUL TO DISCRIMINATE 
IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF ANY PERSON 
EITHER BECAUSE OF MEMBERSHIP OR 
NON-MEMBERSHIP IN A LABOR UNION, 
ORGANIZATION OR ASSOCIATION, OR TO 
REQUIRE ANY PERSON TO PAY DUES OR 
OTHER CHARGES THERETO AS A CONDI- 
TION OF EMPLOYMENT, AND TO MAKE IT 
UNLAWFUL TO DEDUCT LABOR ORGANI- 
ZATION DUES OR OTHER CHARGES FROM 
THE COMPENSATION OF AN EMPLOYEE 
UNLESS THE EMPLOYEE HAS AUTHORIZED 
SUCH DEDUCTION AS PROVIDED IN THIS 
ACT, AND TO PRESCRIBE PENALTIES FOR 
VIOLATIONS AND RELIEF BY INJUNCTION 
TO PREVENT OR STOP VIOLATIONS. 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
the State of Iowa: 


Section 1. It is declared to be the policy of 
the state of Iowa that no person within its 
boundaries shall be deprived of the right to 
work at his chosen occupation for any em- 
ployer because of membership in, affiliation 
with, withdrawal or expulsion from, or refusal 
to join, any labor union, organization, or 
association, and any contract which contra- 
venes this policy is illegal and void. 

Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for any person, 
firm, association or corporation to refuse or 
deny re to any person because of 
membership in, or affiliation with, or resigna- 
tion or withdrawal from, a labor union, or- 
ganization or association, or because of re- 
fusal to join or affiliate with a labor union, 
organization or association. 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any person, 
firm, association, corporation or labor organi- 
zation to enter into any understanding, con- 
tract, or agreement, whether written or oral, 
to exclude from employment members of a 
labor union, organization or association, or 
persons who do not belong to, or who refuse 
to join, a labor union, organization or asso- 
ciation, or because of resignation or with- 
drawal therefrom. 


Sec. 4. It shall be unlawful for any person, 
firm, association, labor organization or cor- 
poration, or political subdivision, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, or in any manner or by 
any means as a prerequisite to or a condition 
of employment to require any person to pay 
dues, charges, fees, contributions, fines or 
assessments to any labor union, labor associa- 
tion or labor organization. 


Sec. 5. It shall be unlawful for any person, 
firm, association, labor organization or cor- 
poration to deduct labor organization dues, 
charges, fees, contributions, fines or assess- 
ments from an employee’s earnings, wages or 
compensation, unless the employer has first 





been presented with an individual writte, 
order therefor signed by the employee, and 
by his or her spouse, if married, in the map. 
ner set forth in section five hundred thirty. 
nine point four (539.4), Code 1946, which 
written order shall be terminable at any time 
by the employee giving at least thirty dayy 
written notice of such termination to the em. 
ployer. 


Sec. 6. Any person, firm, association, labor 
organization, or corporation or any director, 
officer, representative, agent or member 
thereof, who shall violate any of the provi. 
sions of this Act or who shall aid and abe 
in such violation shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor. 


Sec. 7. Additional to the penal provisions 
of this Act, any person, firm, corporation, 
association, or any labor union, labor associa. 
tion or labor organization, or any officer, rep 
resentative, agent or member thereof may be 
restrained by injunction from doing or con 
tinuing to do any of the matters and things 
prohibited by this Act, and all of the pro- 
visions of the law relating to the granting of 
restraining orders and injunctions, either 
temporary or permanent, shall be applicable. 


Sec. 8. If any provision of this Act or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance, shall be held invalid, the re. 
mainder of this Act, or the application of such 
provision to persons or circumstances other 


than those as to which it is held invalid, shall 


not be affected thereby. 


Sec. 9. The provisions of this Act shall not 
apply to employers or employees covered by 
the Federal Railroad Labor Act. 


Sec. 10. This Act being deemed of imme 
diate importance shall be in full force and 
effect from and after its passage and publica- 
tion in the Rake Register, a newspaper pub- 
lished at Thompson, Iowa, and the /owa Falls 
Citizen, a newspaper published at Iowa Falls, 
Iowa. 





_ Text of Mississippi Right-to-Work Law 
S. 1394, Approved February 24, 1954. 
AN ACT 


PROVIDING THAT THE RIGHT OF PERSONS 
TO WORK SHALL NOT BE DENIED OR 
ABRIDGED ON ACCOUNT OF MEMBERSHIP 
OR NON-MEMBERSHIP IN A LABOR UNION 
OR LABOR ORGANIZATION AND DECLAR- 
ING THE PUBLIC POLICY OF THIS STATE 
IN THIS REGARD. 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State 
of Mississippi: 

Section 1. Denial or Abridgement of Work. 
(a) It is hereby declared to be the public 
policy of Mississippi that the right of a person 
or persons to work shall not be denied or 
abridged on account of membership or nom 
membership in any labor union or labor or 
ganization. 

(b) Any agreement or combination between 
any employer and any labor union or labor 
organization whereby any person not a mem 
ber of such union or organization shall be 
denied the right to work for an employer, oF 
whereby such membership is made a cor 
dition of employment or continuation of emt 
ployment by such employer, or whereby any 
such union or organization acquires an emt 
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ployment monopoly in any enterprise, is here- 
by declared to be an illegal combination or 
conspiracy and against public policy. 

(c) No person shall be required by an em- 
ployer to become or remain a member of any 
labor union or labor organization as a con- 
dition of employment or continuation of em- 
ployment by such employer. 

(d) No person shall be required by an 
employer to abstain or refrain from member- 
ship in any labor union or labor organization 
as a condition of employment or continuation 
of employment. 

(e) No employer shall require any person, 
as a condition of employment or continuation 
of employment, to pay any dues, fees or other 
charges of any kind to any labor union or 
labor organization. 

(f) Any person who may be denied em- 
ployment or be deprived of continuation of 
his employment in violation of any paragraph 
of this section, shall be entitled to recover 
from such employer and from any other per- 
son, firm, corporation or association acting 
in concert with him by appropriate action in 
the courts of this state such actual damages 
as he may have sustained by reason of such 
denial or deprivation of employment. 

(g) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to any lawful contract in force at the 
time of the passage of this Act, but they shall 
apply to all contracts thereafter entered into 
and to any renewal or extension of an existing 
contract thereafter occurring. 

(h) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to any employer or employee under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Railway Labor 
Act. 


Sec. 2. If any clause, sentence, paragraph, 
or part of this Act, or the application thereof 
to any person or circumstances, shall, for any 
reason, be adjudged to be invalid, such judg- 
ment shall not affect, impair, or invalidate 
the remainder of this Act, or the application 
thereof to any other person or circumstances, 
but such invalidity shall be confined in its 
operation to the portion of the Act directly 
involved in the controversy in which judg- 
ment shall have been rendered or to the per- 
son or circumstances so involved, as the case 
may be. 

Sec. 3. This Act shall take effect and be 
in force from and after its passage. 





Nebraska Law Banning Closed Shop 


Bill No. 344, Chapter 177, L. 1947, Approved 
lune 10, 1947, Effective September 7, 1947. 


AN ACT 


TO MAKE OPERATIVE THE PROVISIONS OF 
SECTIONS 13, 14, AND 15 OF ARTICLE 15 OF 
THE CONSTITUTION OF NEBRASKA (19 
LRRM 3004); AND TO PROVIDE PENALTIES. 


Be it enacted by the people of the State of 
Nebraska: 


Section 1. To make operative the provi- 
sions of Sections 13, 14, and 15 of Article 15 
of the Constitution of Nebraska, no person 
shall be denied employment because of mem- 
bership in or affiliation with, or resignation 
or expulsion from a labor organization or be- 
cause of refusal to join or affiliate with a labor 
organization; nor shall any individual or cor- 
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poration or association of any kind enter into 
any contract, written or oral, to exclude per- 
sons from employment because of membership 
in or non-membership in a labor organization. 

Sec. 2. The term “labor organization” 
means any organization of any kind, or any 
agency or employee representation committee 
or plan, which exists for the purpose, in whole 
or in part, of dealing with employers concern- 
ing grievances, labor disputes, wages, rates of 
pay, hours of employment, or conditions of 
work. , 

Sec. 3. Any individual, corporation or asso- 
ciation that enters into a contract after the 
effective date of this Act in violation of the 
provisions of Section 1 of this Act, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in a sum of 
not less than one hundred dollars nor more 
than five hundred dollars. 





Nevada Law Banning the Closed Shop 


Chapter 95, Laws of 1951 (S. 79), Approved 
and Effective March 14, 1951. 


AN ACT 


TO AMEND AN ACT ENTITLED “AN ACT 
CONCERNING CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS 
AND REPEALING CERTAIN ACTS RELATING 
THERETO,” APPROVED MARCH 17, 1911.* 


The People of the State of Nevada, repre- 
sented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
follows: 

Section 1. Section 527 of the above-entitled 
Act, being Section 10473, N. C. L. 1929, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Section 527. It shall be unlawful for any 
person, firm or corporation to make or enter 
into any agreement, either oral or in writing, 
by the terms of which any employee of such 
person, firm or corporation, or any person 
about to enter the employ of such person, firm 
or corporation, as a condition for continuing 
or obtaining such employment, shall (promise 
or agree) be required not to become or con- 
tinue a member of (a) any labor organization, 
or shall (promise or agree) be required to 
become or continue a member of (a) any labor 
organization. The term ‘labor organization’ 
means any organization of any kind, or any 
agency or employee representation committee 
or plan, in which employees participate and 
which exists for the purpose, in whole or in 
part, of dealing with employers concerning 
grievances, labor disputes, wages, rates of pay, 
hours of employment, or conditions of work.” 

Sec. 2. This Act shall become effective from 
and after its passage and approval. 


* Ed. Note: The Act of 1911, which is amended 
by this new law, was interpreted by the Nevada 
Supreme Court as “‘not enacted for the purpose of 
making collective union security agreements unlaw- 
ful” (24 LRRM 2287). The words and phrases ap- 
pearing in italics above are substitutions for or 
additions to the old law of 1911. Brackets indicate 
omissions of words contained in the old law. 





Nevada Right-to-Work and 
Union Regulation Law 


Initiative Petition, Approved by Voters 
on November 4, 1952. 
AN ACT 


RELATING TO EMPLOYMENT; PROHIBITING 
THE DENIAL OF EMPLOYMENT BECAUSE 
OF NON-MEMBERSHIP IN A LABOR ORGANI- 
ZATION; PROHIBITING AGREEMENTS EX- 


CLUDING ANY PERSON FROM EMPLOY- 
MENT BECAUSE OF NON-MEMBERSHIP IN 
A_ LABOR ORGANIZATION; PROHIBITING 
STRIKES OR PICKETING TO INDUCE VIOLA- 
TION OF THIS ACT; MAKING ILLEGAL COM- 
PELLING OR ATTEMPTING TO COMPEL A 
PERSON TO JOIN A LABOR ORGANIZATION 
OR LEAVE HIS EMPLOYMENT AGAINST HIS 
WILL; PROHIBITING CONSPIRACIES ‘TO 
CAUSE THE DISCHARGE OF ANY PERSONS 
BECAUSE OF NON-MEMBERSHIP IN A 
LABOR ORGANIZATION; AND PRESCRIBING 
PENALTIES FOR THE VIOLATION THEREOF. 


The People of the State of Nevada do enact 
as follows: 


Section 1. Definition of Labor Organiza- 
tion. The term “labor organization” means 
any organization of any kind, or any agency 
or employee representation committee or plan, 
in which employees participate and which 
exists for the purpose, in whole or in part, 
of dealing with employers concerning griev- 
ances, labor disputes, wages, rates of pay, 
hours of employment, or other conditions of 
employment. 


Sec. 2. Agreements Prohibiting Employ- 
ment Because of Non-membership in Labor 
Organization Prohibited. No person shall be 
denied the opportunity to obtain or retain 
employment because of non-membership in a 
labor organization, nor shall, the state, or any 
subdivision thereof or any corporation, indi- 
vidual or association of any kind enter into 
any agreement, written or oral, which ex- 
cludes any person from employment or con- 
tinuation of employment because of non- 
membership in a labor organization. 

Sec. 3. Certain Contracts Declared Illegal 
and Void. Any act or any provision in any 
agreement which is in violation of this Act 
shall be illegal and void. Any strike or picket- 
ing to force or induce any employer to make 
an agreement in writing or orally in violation 


of this Act shall be for an illegal purpose. 


Sec. 4. Compelling Person to Join a Labor 
Organization or to Strike Against His Will 
or to Leave His Employment Prohibited. It 
shall be unlawful for any employee, labor or- 
ganization, or officer, agent or member there- 
of to compel or attempt to compel any person 
to join any labor organization or to strike 
against his will or to leave his employment 
by any threatened or actual interference with 
his person, immediate family or property. 

Sec. 5. Conspiracies to Violate Act Pro- 
hibited. Any combination or conspiracy by 
two or more persons to cause the discharge of 
any person or to cause him to be denied em- 
ployment because he is not a member of a 
labor organization, by inducing or attempting 
to induce any other person to refuse to work 
with such person, shall be illegal. 


Sec. 6. Liability for Damages. Any person 
who violates any provision of this Act, or who 
enters into any agreement containing a pro- 
vision declared iJlegal by this Act. or who 
shall bring about the discharge or the denial 
of employment of any person because of non- 
membership in a labor organization shall be 
liable to the person injured as a result of such 
act or provisions and may be sued therefor, 
and in any such action any labor organiza- 
tion, subdivision or local thereof shall be held 
to be bound by the acts of its duly authorized 
agents acting within the scope of their au- 
thority and may sue or be sued in its com- 
mon name. 
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Sec. 7. Injunctive Relief. Any n in- 
jured or threatened with injury by an act 
declared illegal by this Act shall, notwith- 

ing any other provision of the law to 
the contrary, be entitled to injunctive relief 
therefrom. 

Sec. 8. Definition of Person. The word 
“person” includes a corporation, association, 
company, firm or labor organization, as well 
as a natural person. 

Sec. 9. Severability of Provisions. If any 
word, clause, phrase, sentence, provision or 
other part of this Act or the application there- 
of to any person or circumstances shall be 
held invalid, the remainder of this Act and 
the application of such invalid word, clause, 
phrase, sentence or other provision of this 
Act to other persons or circumstances shall 
not be eflected thereby. 

Sec. 10. This Act shall be in full force 
and effect from and after its passage and 
approval. 





North Carolina Anti-Closed Shop Law 


Chapter No. 328, Session Laws 1947, 
Approved March 18, 1947. 


AN ACT 


AN ACT TO PROTECT THE RIGHT TO WORK 
AND TO DECLARE THE PUBLIC POLICY 
OF NORTH CAROLINA WITH RESPECT TO 
MEMBERSHIP OR NON-MEMBERSHIP _IN 
LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AS AFFECTING 
THE RIGHT TO WORK; TO MAKE UNLAW- 
FUL AND TO PROHIBIT CONTRACTS OR 
COMBINATIONS WHICH REQUIRE MEMBER- 
SHIP IN LABOR UNIONS, ORGANIZATIONS 
OR ASSOCIATIONS AS A CONDITION OF 
EMPLOYMENT; TO PROVIDE THAT MEM- 
BERSHIP IN OR PAYMENT OF MONEY TO 
ANY LABOR ORGANIZATION OR ASSOCIA- 
TION SHALL NOT BE NECESSARY FOR EM- 
PLOYMENT OR FOR CONTINUATION OF 
EMPLOYMENT AND TO AUTHORIZE SUITS 
FOR DAMAGES. 


The General Assembly of North Carolina 
do enact: 


Section 1. The right to live includes the 
right to work. The exercise of the right to 
work must be protected and maintained free 
from undue restraints and coercion. It is 
hereby declared to be the public policy of 
North Carolina that the right of persons to 
work shall not be denied or abridged on ac- 
count of membership or non-membership in 
any labor union or labor organization or asso- 
ciation. 

Sec. 2. Any agreement or combination be- 
tween any employer and any labor union or 
labor organization whereby persons not mem- 
bers of such union or organization shall be 
denied the right to work for said employer, 
or whereby such membership is made a con- 
dition of employment or continuation of em- 
ployment by such employer, or whereby any 
such union or organization acquires an em- 

oyment monopoly in any enterprise, is 

reby declared to be against the public 

policy and an illegal combination or con- 

iracy in restraint of trade or commerce in 
State of North Carolina. 

Sec. 3. No person shall be required by an 
employer to become or remain a member of 


Rese union or labor organization as a 
condition of employment or continuation of 


employment by such employer. 
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Sec. 4. No person shall be required by an 
employer to abstain or refrain from member- 
ship in any labor union or labor organization 
as a condition of employment or continuation 
of employment. 

Sec. 5. No employer shall require any per- 
son, as a condition of employment or continu- 
ation of employment, to pay any dues, fees, 
or other charges of any kind to any labor 
union or labor organization. 

Sec. 6. Any person who may be denied 
employment or be deprived of continuation of 
his employment in violation of Sections 3, 4, 
and 5, or of one or more of such sections, 
shall be entitled to recover from such em- 
ployer and from any other person, firm, cor- 
—_ or association acting in concert with 

im by appropriate action in the courts of 
this State such damages as he may have sus- 
tained by reason of such denial or deprivation 
of employment. 

Sec. 7. The provisions of this Act shall not 
apply to any lawful contract in force on the 
effective date hereof but they shall apply in 
all respects to contracts entered into there- 
after and to any renewal or extension of any 
existing contract. 

Sec. 8. If any clause, sentence, paragraph 
or part of this Act or the application thereof 
to any person or circumstance, shall, for any 
reason, be adjudged by a court of competent 
jurisdiction to be invalid, such judgment shall 
not affect, impair, or invalidate the remainder 
of this Act, and the application thereof to 
other person or circumstances, but shall be 
confined to the part thereof directly involved 
in the controversy in which such judgment 
shall be rendered and to the person or cir- 
cumstance involved. 

Sec. 9. All laws and clauses of laws in 
conflict with this Act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 10. This Act shall be in full force and 
effect from and after its ratification. 





North Dakota Ban on Closed Shop 
H. B. 151, L. 1947, Approved March 13, 1947. 


AN ACT 


PROVIDING THAT THE RIGHT OF PERSONS 
TO WORK SHALL NOT BE DENIED OR 
ABRIDGED ON ACCOUNT OF MEMBERSHIP 
OR NON-MEMBERSHIP IN ANY LABOR 
UNION OR LABOR ORGANIZATION, AND 
PROVIDING THAT ALL CONTRACTS DENY- 
ING OR ABRIDGING SUCH RIGHT TO WORK 
ON ACCOUNT OF SUCH MEMBERSHIP OR 
NON-MEMBERSHIP ARE INVALID, VOID AND 
UNENFORCEABLE. 

Section 1. No person shall be deprived of 
life, liberty or property without due process 
of law. The right of persons to work shall 
not be denied or abridged on account of mem- 
bership or non-membership in any labor union 
vor labor organization, and all contracts in 
negation or abrogation of such rights are 
hereby declared to be invalid, void and un- 
enforceable. 





South Carolina Right-to-Work Law 
Approved March 19, 1954. 


AN ACT 


TO PROTECT THE RIGHT OF PERSONS TO 
WORK; TO PROHIBIT CONTRACTS OR 
AGREEMENTS WHICH REQUIRE, AS A CON- 
DITION OF EMPLOYMENT, OR CONTINU- 





ANCE OF EMPLOYMENT, THAT ANY INDE 
VIDUAL BECOME OR REMAIN OR CEASE 
OR REFUSE, TO BE A MEMBER OR AFFIL}. 
ATE OF ANY LABOR ORGANIZATION; To 
PROHIBIT ANY EMPLOYER FROM REOQUIR. 
ING, AS A CONDITION OF EMPLOYMENT 
OR CONTINUANCE OF EMPLOYMENT, THAT 
ANY INDIVIDUAL REFRAIN FROM MEMBER. 
SHIP _IN, OR BE, BECOME OR REMAIN A 
MEMBER OR AFFILIATE OF ANY LABOR 
ORGANIZATION, OR TO PAY ANY FEES, 
DUES OR ASSESSMENTS TO ANY PERSON 
OR ORGANIZATION; TO PROHIBIT THE USE 
OF FORCE, VIOLENCE, THREATS OR JIN. 
TIMIDATION FOR THE PURPOSE OF INDUC. 
ING ANY PERSON TO JOIN OR QUIT ANY 
LABOR ORGANIZATION, OR FOR THE PUR. 
POSE OF INTERFERING WITH HIS RIGHT 
TO WORK IN LAWFUL VOCATIONS; T0 
PROHIBIT MASS OR VIOLENT PICKETING 
AND OTHER PICKETING WHICH INTER. 
FERE WITH OR THREATEN FREE INGRESS 
TO, AND EGRESS FROM, ANY PLACE OF 
EMPLOYMENT OR FREE USE OF WAYS 
OF TRAVEL; TO MAKE A VIOLATION OF 
THIS ACT A MISDEMEANOR, AND TO PRO. 
VIDE CIVIL AND CRIMINAL REMEDIES AND 
PUNISHMENTS THEREFOR. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 


the State of South Carolina: 


Section 1. Public Policy. It is hereby de- 
clared to be the public policy of South Caro- 
lina that the right of persons to work shall 
not be denied or abridged on account of mem- 
bership or non-membership in any labor 
union or labor organization. 

Sec. 2. Right to Work. Any agreement or 
combination between any employer and any 
labor organization whereby persons not men- 
bers of such labor organizations shall be 
denied the right to work for such employer 
or whereby such membership is made a con- 
dition of employment, or of continuance of 
employment by such employer, or whereby 
any such union or organization acquires an 
employment monopoly in any enterprise, is 
hereby declared to be against public policy, 
unlawful and an illegal combination or con- 
spiracy. 

Sec. 3. Illegal Conduct. It shall be unlaw- 
ful for any employer: 

(a) To require any employee, as a con- 
dition of employment, or of continuance of 
employment, to be or become or remain a 
member or affiliate of any labor organization 
or agency; 

(b) To require any employee, as a condi- 
tion of employment, or of continuance of em- 
ployment, to abstain or refrain from member- 
ship in any labor organization; 

(c) To require any employee, as a condi- 
tion of employment, or of continuance of em- 
ployment, to pay any fees, dues, assessments 
or other charges or sums of money whatso- 
ever to any person or organization. 


Sec. 4. Check Off. Nothing in this Act 
shall preclude any employer from deducting 
from the wages of the employees and paying 
over to any labor organization, or its author- 
ized representative, membership dues in 4 
labor organization: Provided, that the em- 
ployer has received from each employee on 
whose account such deductions are made, @ 
written assignment which shall not be irre- 
vocable for a period of more than one year, 
or beyond the termination date of any appli- 
cable collective agreement or assignment, 
whichever occurs sooner. 

Sec. 5. Illegal Contracts. It shall be unlaw- 
ful for any labor organization to enter into 
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or seek to effect any agreement, contract or 
arrangement with any employer declared to 
be unlawful by Section 2 or Section 3 of this 
Act. 

Sec. 6. Old Contracts Not Affected. The 
provisions of Sections 2, 3, and 4 of this Act 
shall not apply to any contract, otherwise 
lawful, in force and effect on the effective 
date of this Act, but they shall apply to all 
contracts thereafter concluded and to any re- 
newal or extension of existing contracts. 

Sec. 7. Unlawful Coercion. It shall be un- 
lawful for any person, acting alone or in con- 
cert with one or more persons: 


(a) By force, intimidation, violence or 
threats thereof, or violent or insulting lan- 
guage, directed against the person or prop- 
erty, or any member of the family of any 
person (1) to interfere, or attempt to inter- 
fere, with such person in the exercise of his 
right to work, to pursue or engage in, any 
lawful vocation or business activity, to enter 
or leave any place of his employment, or to 
receive, ship or deliver materials, goods or 
services not prohibited by law, or (2) to com- 
pel or attempt to compel any person to join, 
or support, or refrain from joining or sup- 
porting any labor organization, or 

(b) To engage in picketing by force or 
violence or in such number or manner as to 
obstruct or interfere, or constitute a threat 
to obstruct or interfere, with (1) free ingress 
to, and egress from, any place of employment, 
or (2) free use of roads, streets, highways, 
sidewalks, railways or other public ways of 
travel, transportation or conveyance. 

(c) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued so as to prohibit peaceful picketing 
permissible under the National Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act of 1947 and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


Sec. 8. Penalties. Any employer, labor 
organization or other person whomsoever who 
shall violate any provision of this Act shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon con- 
viction thereof in any court of competent 
jurisdiction, shall be punished by imprison- 
ment for not less than ten nor more than 
thirty days or by a fine of not less than ten 
nor more than one thousand dollars or by 
both in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 9. Remedies. Any person whose rights 
are adversely affected by any contract, agree- 
ment, assembiage or other act or thing done 
or threatened to be done and declared to be 
unlawful or prohibited by this Act shall have 
the right to apply to any court having general 
equity jurisdiction for appropriate relief. The 
court, in any such proceeding, may grant and 
issue such restraining, and other, orders as 
may be appropriate, including an injunction 
restraining and enjoining the performance, 
continuance, maintenance or commission of 
any such contract, agreement, assemblage, act 
or thing, and may determirie and award, as 
justice may require, any actual damages, costs 
and attorneys’ fees which have been sustained 
or incurred by any party to the action, and, 
in the discretion of the court or jury, punitive 
damages in addition to the actual damages. 

e provisions of this section are cumulative 
and are in addition to all other remedies now 
or hereafter provided by law. 

Sec. 10. Severability. If any section, pro- 
vision or part of this Act shall be adjudged 


invalid or unconstitutional, such judgment 
shall not affect, invalidate or impair the re- 
maining sections or provisions hereof. 

Sec. 11. Effective Date. This Act shall take 
effect upon its approval by the Governor. 





South Dakota Ban on Closed Shop 
Senate Bill 224, Approved March 11, 1947. 


AN ACT 


ENTITLED, AN ACT RELATING TO THE RIGHT 
OF PERSONS TO WORK AND PROHIBITING 
THE DENIAL OR ABRIDGEMENT THEREOF 
ON ACCOUNT OF MEMBERSHIP OR NON- 
MEMBERSHIP IN A LABOR UNION ORGANI- 
ZATION, AND PROVIDING A PENALTY FOR 
VIOLATION THEREOF. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota: 

Section 1. No person shall be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law. The right of persons to work shall not 
be denied or abridged on account of member- 
ship or non-membership in any labor union, 
or labor organization. 

Sec. 2. Any agreement relating to employ- 
ment, whether in writing or oral, which by 
its stated terms, or by implication, interpre- 
tation, or effect thereof, directly or indirectly 
denies, abridges, interferes with, or in any 
manner curtails the free exercise of the right 
to work by any citizen of the State of South 
Dakota, shall be deemed a violation of this 
Act. 

Sec. 3. Any request, demand or threat 
made by any person to any employer or em- 
ployee, to persuade or coerce such employer 
or employee to enter into an agreement vio- 
lative of the provisions contained in Sections 
1 and 2 of this Act, shall be deemed a viola- 
tion of this Act, and such person shall be 
punishable for a misdemeanor as hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec. 4. Any solicitation or request to join 
a labor organization made by any person to 
any employee, accompanied by threats of in- 
jury to such employee or members of his 
family, or damage to property, or loss or im- 
pairment of present or future employment of 
such employee, shall be deemed a violation 
of this Act, and such person shall be punish- 
able for a misdemeanor as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

Sec. 5. Violation of any of the provisions 
of this Act shall constitute a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction will be punishable by a fine 
of not more than three hundred dollars 
($300.00) or imprisonment of not to exceed 
ninety (90) days, or both, in the discretion 
of the court. 





Tennessee Anti-Closed Shop Law 


Public Chapter No. 36, L. 1947, Approved 
February 21, 1947. 


AN ACT 


TO PROHIBIT AND MAKE UNLAWFUL THE 
EXCLUSION FROM EMPLOYMENT OF ANY 
PERSON BY REASON OF MEMBERSHIP IN, 
AFFILIATION WITH, RESIGNATION FROM, 
OR REFUSAL TO JOIN OR AFFILIATE WITH 
ANY LABOR UNION OR EMPLOYEE OR- 
GANIZATION; AND TO PROVIDE PENALTIES 
FOR THE VIOLATION OF SAID ACT. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the General 
Assembly of the State of Tennessee, that it 
shall be unlawful for any person, firm, cor- 





poration or association of any kind to den) 
or attempt to deny employment to any person 
by reason of such person’s membership in, 
affiliation with, resignation from, or refusal 
to join or affiliate with any labor union or 
employee organization of any kind. 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, that it shall 
be unlawful for any person, firm, corporation 
or association of any kind to enter into any 
contract, combination or agreement, written 
or oral, providing for exclusion from employ- 
ment of any person because of membership 
in, affiliation with, resignation from, or re- 
fusal to join or affiliate with any labor union 
or employee organization of any kind. 

Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, that it shall 
be unlawful for any person, firm, corporation 
or association of any kind to exclude from 
employment any person by reason of such 
person’s payment of or failure to pay dues, 
fees, assessments, or other charges to any 
labor union or employee organization of any 
kind. 

Sec. 4. Be it further enacted, that the pro- 
visions of this Act shall not apply to any law- 
ful contract in force on the effective date of 
this Act; but shall apply in all respects to 
contracts entered into thereafter, and to any 
renewal or extension of any existing contract. 

Sec. 5. Be it further enacted, that any per- 
son, firm, corporation or association of any 
kind violating any of the provisions of this 
Act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction therefor, shall be punishable 
by a fine of not less than one hundred dollars 
($100.00) and not more than five hundred 
dollars ($500.00), and in addition thereto by 
imprisonment in the County Jail for a period 
of less than twelve (12) months, in the dis- 
cretion of the Court. Each day that any per- 
son, firm, corporation or association of any 
kind remains in violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be deemed to be a 
separate and distinct offense, punishable in 
accordance with the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 6. Be it further enacted, that if any 
part, clause or section of this Act shall be 
unconstitutional, it shall not affect any other 
part or provision hereof. 

Sec. 7. Be it further enacted, that this Act 
shall take effect from and after its passage, 
the public welfare requiring it. 





Texas Ban on Closed Shop 


H. B. 23, L. 1947, Approved April 8, 1947, 
Effective September 5, 1947. 


AN ACT 


PROVIDING THAT THE INHERENT RIGHT 
OF A PERSON TO WORK AND BARGAIN 
FREELY WITH HIS EMPLOYER, INDIVIDU- 
ALLY OR COLLECTIVELY, FOR TERMS AND 
CONDITIONS OF HIS EMPLOYMENT SHALL 
NOT BE DENIED OR INFRINGED BY LAW, 
OR BY ANY ORGANIZATION OF WHATEVER 
NATURE; THAT NO PERSON SHALL BE 
DENIED EMPLOYMENT BECAUSE OF MEM- 
BERSHIP OR NON-MEMBERSHIP IN A LABOR 
UNION; PROVIDING THAT CERTAIN TYPES 
OF CONTRACTS SHALL BE VOID AND THAT 
THIS ACT SHALL NOT APPLY TO EXISTING 
CONTRACTS; DEFINITIONS OF WORDS; AND 
CONTAINING A SAVING CLAUSE WITH RE- 
SPECT TO CONSTITUTIONAL INVALIDITY. 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 


State of Texas: 


Section 1. The inherent right of a person 
to work and bargain freely with his employer. 
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individually or collectively, for terms and con- 
ditions of his employment shall not be denied 
or infringed by law, or by any organization 
of whatever nature. 

Sec. 2. No person shall be denied employ- 
ment on account of membership or non-mem- 
bership in a labor union. 


Sec. 3. Any contract which requires or pre- 
scribes that employees or applicants for em- 
ployment in order to work for an employer 
shall or shall not be or remain members of 
a labor union, shall be null and void and 
against public policy. The provisions of this 
section shall not apply to any contract or con- 
tracts heretofore executed but shall apply to 
any renewal or extension of any existing con- 
tract and to any new agreement or contract 
executed after the effective date of this Act. 


Sec. 4. Definitions. By the term “labor 
union” as used in this Act shall mean every 
association, group, union, lodge, local, branch 
or subordinate organization of any union of 
working men, incorporated or unincorporated, 
organized and existing for the purpose of pro- 
tecting themselves and improving their work- 
ing conditions, wages, or employment relation- 
ships in any manner, but shall not include 
associations or organizations not commonly 
regarded as labor unions. 


Sec. 5. If any clause, sentence, paragraph 
or part of this Act or the application thereof 
to any person or circumstances, shall for any 
reason be adjudged to be invalid, such judg- 
ment shall not affect, impair, or invalidate 
the remainder of this Act and the application 
thereof, but shall be confined in its operation 
to the portion of the Act directly involved in 
the controversy in which judgment shall have 
been rendered and to the person or circum- 
stances involved. 





Texas Law Regulating Union Security 


S. B. 267, Approved June 28, 1951, 
Effective September 7, 1951. 


AN ACT 


AMENDING THE ANTI-TRUST LAWS OF THE 
STATE OF TEXAS, TITLE 126 OF THE RE- 
VISED CIVIL STATUTES, BY ADDING A NEW 
ARTICLE TO BE KNOWN AS ARTICLE 7428-1, 
PROVIDING THAT IT SHALL CONSTITUTE 
A CONSPIRACY IN RESTRAINT OF TRADE 
FOR ANY EMPLOYER AND ANY LABOR 
UNION OR LABOR ORGANIZATION, OR 
OTHER ORGANIZATION,“TO ENTER INTO 
ANY AGREEMENT OR COMBINATION 
WHEREBY PERSONS ARE DENIED THE 
RIGHT TO WORK FOR ANY EMPLOYER BE- 
CAUSE OF MEMBERSHIP OR NON-MEMBER- 
SHIP IN SUCH UNION, LABOR ORGANIZA- 
TION OR OTHER ORGANIZATION, OR 
WHEREBY SUCH MEMBERSHIP OR NON- 
MEMBERSHIP IS MADE A CONDITION OF 
EMPLOYMENT OR OF CONTINUATION OF 
EMPLOYMENT BY AN EMPLOYER; PROVID- 
ING THAT ANY ACT OR AGREEMENT BY 
WHICH ANY PERSON, GROUP OR ORGANI- 
ZATION REFERS FOR EMPLOYMENT, OR 
AGREES TO REFER FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
MIGRATORY FARM LABORERS SHALL NOT 
BE UNLAWFUL IF SUCH PERSONS, GROUPS 
OR ORGANIZATIONS REFER PERSONS FOR 
EMPLOYMENT REGARDLESS OF WHETHER 
THE PERSONS REFERRED DO OR DO NOT 
BELONG TO A LABOR UNION OR OTHER 
ORGANIZATION; PROVIDING THAT IF ANY 
PORTION OF THE ACT IS HELD UNCON. 
STITUTIONAL, IT SHALL NOT AFFECT THE 
VALIDITY OF OTHER PORTIONS HEREOF; 
REPEALING ALL LAWS AND PARTS OF 
LAWS IN CONFLICT HEREWITH; AND DE- 

") CLARING AN EMERGENCY. 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State 
of Texas: 


Section 1. That Title 126 of the Revised 
Civil Statutes of the State of Texas be and the 
same is hereby amended by adding a new 
Article, to be known as Article 7428-1, to 
hereafter read as follows: 


“Article 7428-1. It shall constitute a con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade for any employer 
and any labor union or labor organization or 
other organization to enter into any agree- 
ment or combination whereby persons are 
denied the right to work for an employer be- 
cause of membership or non-membership in 
such union, labor organization or other or- 
ganization; or whereby such membership or 
non-membership is made a condition of em- 
ployment or mf continuation of employment 
by an employer.” 

Sec. 2. Nothing herein shall be construed 
to make unlawful any act or agreement by 
which any person, group or organization 
refers for employment or agrees to refer for 
employment migratory farm laborers who har- 
vest or otherwise work on seasonal agricul- 
tural crops if such persons, groups or organi- 
zations refer persons for employment regard- 
less of whether the persons so referred do or 
do not belong to a union or labor organiza- 
tion. 

Sec. 3. If any section, subsection, para- 
graph, sentence, clause, phrase, or word in 
this Act or application thereof to any person 
or circumstance is held invalid, such holding 
shall not affect the validity of the remaining 
portions of this Act, and the Legislature 
hereby declares it would have passed such 
remaining portions despite such invalidity. 


Sec. 4. That all laws and parts of laws in 
conflict herewith be and they hereby are re- 
pealed. 


Sec. 5. The fact that employers and labor 
unions and other organizations have entered 
into and established combinations and agree- 
ment through which persons not members of 
such unions or organizations are denied the 
right to work, and are utilizing such agree- 
ments and combinations to restrain free trade 
and commerce, contrary to the intent and pur- 
pose of the anti-trust laws of the State of 
Texas, creates an emergency and an impera- 
tive public necessity that the constitutional 
rule requiring bills to be read on three sev- 
eral days be and it is hereby suspended, and 
this Act shall be in full force and shall take 
effect from and after its passage, and it is so 
enacted. 





Virginia Anti-Closed Shop Law 


House Bill 5, Chapter 2, Approved 
January 21, 1947. 


AN ACT 


TO DECLARE THE PUBLIC POLICY OF VIR- 
GINIA WITH RESPECT TO MEMBERSHIP 
OR NON-MEMBERSHIP IN LABOR ORGANI- 
ZATIONS AS AFFECTING THE RIGHT TO 
WORK; TO MAKE UNLAWFUL AND TO PRO- 
HIBIT COMBINATIONS OR AGREEMENTS 
WHICH REQUIRE MEMBERSHIP IN LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS AS A CONDITION OF EM- 
PLOYMENT; TO PROVIDE THAT MEMBER- 
SHIP IN OR PAYMENT OF MONEY TO ANY 
LABOR ORGANIZATION SHALL NOT BE 
NECESSARY FOR EMPLOYMENT; AND TO 


AUTHORIZE SUITS FOR DAMAGES FO 
VIOLATIONS OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS 
THEREOF. 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
Virginia: 

Section 1. It is hereby declared to be the 
public policy of Virginia that the right of 
persons to work shall not be denied or 
abridged on account of membership or non. 
membership in any labor union or labor or. 
ganization. 


Sec. 2. Any agreement or combination be. 
tween any employer and any labor union or 
labor organization whereby persons not mem- 
bers of such union or organization shall be 
denied the right to work for said employer, 
or whereby such membership is made a con- 
dition of employment or continuation of em- 
ployment by such employer, or whereby any 
such union or organization acquires an em- 
ployment monopoly in any enterprise, is 
hereby declared to be against public policy 
and an illegal combination or conspiracy. 


Sec. 3. No person shall be required by an 
employer to become or remain a member of 
any labor union or labor organization as a 
condition of employment or continuation of 
employment by such employer. 


Sec. 4. No person shall be required by an 
employer to abstain or refrain from member. 
ship in any labor union or labor organization 
as a condition of employment or continuation 
of employment. 


Sec. 5. No employer shall require any 
person, as a condition of employment or con- 
tinuation of employment, to pay any dues, 
fees or other charges of any kind to any labor 
union or labor organization. 


Sec. 6. Any person who may be denied 
employment or be deprived of continuation 
of his employment in violation of Sections 
Three, Four or Five, or of one or more of 
such sections, shall be entitled to recover from 
such employer and from any other person, 
firm, corpotation or association acting in con- 
cert with him by appropriate action in the 
courts of this Commonwealth such damages 
as he may have sustained by reason of such 
denial or deprivation of employment. 


Sec. 7. The provisions of this Act shall 
not apply to any lawful contract in force on 
the effective date hereof but they shall apply 
in all respects to contracts entered into there- 
after and to any renewal or extension of an 
existing contract. 


Sec. 8. If any one or more sections, 
clauses, sentences, or parts of this Act shall 
for any reason be questioned in any court, 
and shal] be adjudged unconstitutional or in- 
valid, such judgment shall not affect, impair 
or invalidate the remaining provisions thereof 
but shall be confined in its operation to the 
specific provisions to be held unconstitutional 
or invalid, and the inapplicability or invalid- 
ity of any section, clause or provision of this 
Act in any one or more instances or circum- 
stances shall not be taken to affect or preju- 
dice in any way its applicability or validity 
in any other instance. 


The above is a true copy of Chapter 2 of 
the Acts of the General Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia for the extra session 


of 1947, 
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OCTOBER, 1954 


Virginia Right-to-Work Law Amendments 


Approved; Effective 90 Days After March 31, 
1954; Amending 19 LRRM 3023. 


AN ACT 


TO AMEND ARTICLE 3, CHAPTER 4, TITLE 40 
OF THE CODE OF VIRGINIA, BY ADDING 
FIVE NEW SECTIONS NUMBERED 4440-74.1 
THROUGH 40-745 RELATING TO THE 
DENIAL OR ABRIDGEMENT OF THE RIGHT 
TO WORK AND SERVICE OF PROCESS. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
Virginia: 

Section 1. That Article 3, Chapter 4, Title 
40 of the Code of Virginia be amended by 
adding five new sections numbered {40-74.1 
through 40-74.5, as follows: 


t40-74.1. Any agreement, understanding or 
practice which is designed to cause or require 
any employer, whether or not a party thereto, 
to violate any provision of this article is here- 
by declared to be an illegal agreement, under- 
standing or practice and contrary to public 
policy. 

{40-74.2. Any person, firm, association, 
corporation, or labor union or organization 
engaged in lockouts, layoffs, boycotts, picket- 
ing work stoppages or other conduct, a pur- 
pose of which is to cause, force, persuade or 
induce any other person, firm, association, 
corporation or labor union or organization 
to violate any provision of this article shall 
be guilty of illegal conduct contrary to public 
policy; provided that nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to prevent or make 
illegal the peaceful and orderly solicitation 
and persuasion by union members of others 
to join a union, unaccompanied by any in- 
timidation, use of force, threat of use of force, 
reprisal or threat of reprisal, and provided 
that no such solicitation or persuasion shall 
be conducted so as to interfere with, or inter- 
rupt the work of any employee during work- 
ing hours. 


140-74.3. Any employer, person, firm, asso- 
ciation, corporation, labor union or organiza- 
tion injured as a result of any violation or 
threatened violation of any provision of this 
article or threatened with any such violation 
shall be entitled to injunctive relief against 
any and all violators or persons threatening 
violation, and also to recover from such vio- 
lator or violators, or person or persons, any 
and all damages of any character cognizable 
at common law resulting from such violations 
or threatened violations. Such remedies shall 
be independent of and in addition to the penal- 
ties and remedies prescribed in other pro- 
visions of this article. 


t40-74.4. Any labor union or labor organi- 
zation doing business in this State, all of 
whose officers and trustees are non-residents 
of this State, shall by written power of attor- 
ney, filed with the Department of Labor and 
Industry, appoint the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth its attorney or agent upon whom 
all legal process against the union or organi- 
zation may be served, and who shall be au- 
thorized to enter an appearance on its behalf. 
The manner of service of process on the Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth, the mailing 
thereof to the labor union or organization, 
the fees therefor, the effect of judgments, de- 
crees and orders, and the procedure in cases 
where no power of attorney is filed as re- 


quired, shall be the same as provided for in 
cases of foreign corporations in Sections 
13-215, 13-216 and 13-217 of the Code of 
Virginia. 

$40-74.5. Any violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this article by any person, firm, 
association, corporation, or labor union or 
organization shall be a misdemeanor and 
punishable by fine not exceeding five hundred 
dollars. Each day of continued violation after 
conviction shall constitute a separate offense 
and shall be punishable as herein provided. 


Sec. 2. Severability. If any provision of 
this Act or the application thereof to any per- 
son or circumstance is held invalid, such in- 
validity shall not affect other provisions or 
applications of the Act which can be given 
effect without the invalid provisions or appli- 
cation, and to this end the provisions of this 
Act are declared to be severable. 


Sec. 3. Nothing in this Act contained shall 
affect or apply to any litigation pending on 
or prior to the effective date of this Act. 





Since the publication of the above, the fol- 
lowing right-to-work law has been passed in 
the State of Louisiana and is therefore added 
to make the list complete: 


AN ACT 


TO DECLARE THE PUBLIC POLICY OF LOU- 
ISIANA WITH RESPECT TO MEMBERSHIP 
OR NON-MEMBERSHIP IN LABOR ORGANI- 
ZATIONS AS AFFECTING THE RIGHT TO 
WORK; TO DECLARE THE PUBLIC POLICY 
OF LOUISIANA WITH RESPECT TO AGREE.- 
MENTS DESIGNED TO CAUSE OR REQUIRE 
OR HAVING THE EFFECT OF CAUSING OR 
REQUIRING ANY EMPLOYER TO VIOLATE 
ANY PROVISION OF THIS ACT; TO DE- 
CLARE THE PUBLIC POLICY WITH RESPECT 
TO CONDUCT, A PURPOSE OR EFFECT OF 
WHICH IS TO CAUSE, FORCE, PERSUADE 
OR INDUCE A VIOLATION OF ANY PRO- 
VISION OF THIS ACT; TO MAKE UNLAWFUL 
AND TO PROHIBIT COMBINATIONS OR 
AGREEMENTS WHICH REQUIRE MEMBER- 
SHIP IN LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AS A 
CONDITION OF EMPLOYMENT; TO PROVIDE 
THAT MEMBERSHIP IN OR PAYMENT OF 
MONEY TO ANY LABOR ORGANIZATION 
SHALL NOT BE NECESSARY FOR EMPLOY- 
MENT; TO AUTHORIZE SUITS FOR DAM- 
AGES FOR VIOLATION OF PROVISIONS 
THEREOF; AND TO AUTHORIZE, IN ADDI. 
TION TO OTHER REMEDIES, INJUNCTIVE 
RELIEF FROM INJURY RESULTING FROM 
A VIOLATION OR THREATENED VIOLATION 
OF ANY PROVISION THEREOF. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Legislature 
of Louisiana, that it is hereby declared to be 
the public policy of Louisiana that the right 
of a person or persons to work shall not be 
denied or abridged on account of member- 
ship or non-membership in any labor union 
or labor organization. 


Sec. 2. Any express or implied agreement 
or understanding, or practice, between any 
employer and any labor union or labor or- 
ganization whereby any person not a member 
of such union or organization shall be denied 
the right to work for an employer, or whereby 
such membership is made a condition of em- 
ployment or continuation of employment by 
such employer, or whereby any such union or 
organization acquires an employment mono- 
poly in any enterprise, is hereby declared to 
be an illegal combination or conspiracy and 
against public policy. 


Sec. 3. Any express or implied agreement, 
understanding, or practice which is designed 
to cause or require, or has the effect of caus- 
ing or ae 8m any employer, whether or not 
a party thereto, to violate any provision of 
this Act is hereby declared an illegal agree- 
ment, understanding, or practice and contrary 
to public policy. 

Sec. 4. Any person, firm, association, cor- 
poration, or labor union or organization en- 
gaged in lockouts, layoffs, boycotts, picket- 
ing, work stoppages, slow-downs, or other 
conduct, a purpose or effect of which is to 
cause, force, persuade or induce any other 
person, firm, association, corporation or labor 
union or organization to violate any provision 
of this Act shall be guilty of illegal conduct 
contrary to the public policy as stated in this 
Act. 


Sec. 5. No person shall be required by an 
employer to become or remain a member of 
any labor union or labor organization as a 
condition of employment or continuation of 
employment by such employer. 


Sec. 6. No person shall be required by an 
employer to abstain or refrain from member- 
ship in any labor union or labor organization 
as a condition of employment or continuation 
of employment. 


Sec. 7. No employer shall require any per- 
son, as a condition of employment or continu- 
ation of employment, to pay any dues, fees or 
other charges of any kind to any labor union 
or labor organization. 


Sec. 8. Any person who may be denied 
employment or be deprived of continuation 
of his employment in violation of any pro- 
vision of this Act, shall be entitled to recover 
from such employer and from any other per- 
son, firm, corporation, association or labor 
organization acting in concert with the em- 
ployer by appropriate action in the courts of 
this State such actual damages as he may 
have sustained by reason of such denial or 
deprivation of employment. 


Sec. 9. Any employer, person, firm, asso- 
ciation, corporation, labor union or organiza- 
tion injured as a result of any violation or 
threatened violation of any provision of this 
Act or threatened with any such violation shall 
be entitled to injunctive relief as provided by 
the general injunction law of this State, 
Louisiana Revised Statutes of 1950, Title 13, 
Chapter 20, Part 5, Sections 4061-4071, in- 
clusive, against any and all violators or per- 
sons threatening violation. 


Sec. 10. This Act shall take effect and be in 
force from and after the date of its passage 
and shall apply to all contracts thereafter 
entered into and to any renewal or extension 
of any existing contract occurring thereafter. 


Sec. 11. If any.clause, sentence, paragraph, 
section or part of this Act shall be adjudged 
by any court of competent jurisdiction to be 
invalid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, 
or invalidate the remainder thereof, but shall 
be confined in its operation to the clause, sen- 
tence, paragraph, section or part thereof di- 
rectly involved in the controversy in which 
such judgment shall have been rendered, 


Sec. 12. All laws or parts of laws in con- 
flict or inconsistent herewith by, and the same 


are, hereby repealed. 
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Contents of Fook Mo! | Contents of Fook Me. 2 
OVER THE RAINBOW LAURA 
DON'T BLAME ME THAT OLD FEELING 
COQUETTE I'LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS 
AGAIN EVERYTHING | HAVE IS YOURS 
YOU WERE MEANT FOR ME RAMONA 
I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE ONCE IN A WHILE 
I'LL NEVER BE THE SAME SWEET AND LOVELY 
THANKS A MILLION SPRING IS HERE 
FOR ALL WE KNOW STREET OF DREAMS 
TRY A LITTLE TENDERNESS HOW ABOUT YOU 
Price $1.25 each book 
o ponnes ‘mune conPonaTion © 799 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, H. Y. : 
: GC emmalati> Qoaicinciniccticnibanes Send the following: "GEORGE SHEARING : 
. INTERPRETATIONS FOR PIANO” __........ Book No. 1 ___....... Book No. 2 : 
' 
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“To make the ‘Hot Canary’ really fly 


l insist on... 
Pirastro Wondertone Strings!” 


PIRASTRO WONDERTONE 
CHROMIUM STEEL... 








- SQUIER STRINGS 


Designed For Professionals 


NOTE GUITARISTS: 
MAKE SURE YOU HAVE SQUIER-TRUED OR 'ELECTRO-AMP 
STRINGS FOR BRILLIANCE, BALANCE, AND DURABILITY 


Vv. C. SQUIER CO. BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 








TECHNIQUE OF PERCUSSION 


(Continued from page thirty-one) 





a park concert the bass drummer went through the beating head of his 
bass drum and, not being ambidextrous, turned around with his back 
to the conductor and beat out the rest of the number on the off head. 
To a drummer this is funny. I wonder what the conductor thought 
of it. 

I remember a dance drummer of about that period finding, upon 
opening his case preparatory to setting up on a job, that his sticks 
were missing. But he was a resourceful guy and knew just what to do. 
He went down to the boiler-room in the hall, slipped the janitor fifty 
cents for an old, broken-down chair, tore out a couple of rungs, whittled 
down the sharp ends, and finished the job with flying colors. 

Upon arriving home he found his drumsticks. They were in his 
back pants pocket. 

w 


Answering a perplexed reader from Derry, N. H., a blatweasel is 
an alto, which is a brass instrument used in some bands, especially 
parade bands. This instrument is usually played by the leader’s cousin, 
who really is a string player. A blatweasel never should be polished 
and never, under any circumstance, should a player practice upon it. 


A chatty and interesting letter received from a correspondent 
who, in addition to being a percussionist, is also a well-known con- 
ductor. In his dual capacity he does not hesitate to take an occasional 
good-natured poke at some brother baton wielder, a luxury infre- 
quenfly indulged in by some of the less versatile among us, who have 
been trained from childhood to look with awe and reverence at the 
high and mighty ones who hold our destinies in their hands. 

This correspondent writes: “One maestro I remember pulled a 
prize boner during a rehearsal of the Saint-Saens piano concerto. As 
you know, the second movement begins with a tympani solo, imme- 
diately echoed by the piano. I was using a set of pedal tympani that 
weren’t holding tension very well, and, just as I started to play, | 
realized that the pitch had dropped almost a quarter-step. The con- 
ductor stopped the orchestra and said to me, ‘tune leetle beet.’ 

“*Flat or sharp?’ I asked, although I knew very well what the 


trouble was. 
“ “Yes,” answered the Mighty One.” 








Jerry Hanson’s Dixieland Band playing an engagement in North Dakota. 
Left to right: Clyde Hunter, trombone; Ken Johnson, clarinet and saxo- 
phone; Gene Singer, piano; Duke DuVall, trumpet; Jerry Hanson, drummer. 

















PLAY TRUMPET? EMBOUCHURE WORRY? 


MOUTHPIECE CONFUSION? GUESSING? 


Don’t guess — Make certain — Write for embouchure 
and mouthpiece information — It’s Free. 


HARRY L. JACOBS 2943, WASHINGTON 


BOULEV. 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 














“PROTECT YOUR FUTURE Buy your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
48 


DODGE DRUM SCHOOL 


Elementary and Advanced 
Instructor $2.00 


DODGE DRUM CHART 
400 Measures Analyzed and 
Fingered 75 
Postpaid — Cash with Order 


GEORGE 8. STONE & SON, INC. 
47-61 Hanover St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 


By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 


STICK CONTROL 


For the practicing drummer ......... $2.50 


MALLET CONTROL 


For the practicing vibe player......$2.50 
MILITARY DROM BEATS 























For Schools and Drum Corps......... .$1.00 
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It’s Festival Time In Worcester! 


(Continucd from page twenty-five) 


its scope by admitting to membership all who bought tickets (fifty 
cents for singers, seventy-five for visitors). By 1871, it was being called 
“The Worcester County Musical Association.” Meanwhile it was year 
by year giving musical aspects fuller scope. Though the Constitution 
of 1866 was still declaring the purpose of the group “the improvement 
of choirs in the performance of church music,” the Constitution of 
1879 stated that the society’s aim was “the cultivation of the science 
of music and the development of musical taste.” 

By 1859 the society had graduated from the loosely knit group in 
which the concert master assumed actual conductorial duties, while 
the conductor merely “presided,” to a fairly well coordinated group 
having “a small but efficient orchestra” led by the town band’s director, 
Matthew Arbuckle. With such works gracing the programs as “The 
Gipsy’s Warning” and “Father Abraham,” Arbuckle probably did 
not have to stretch his talents too far. However, by 1865, when ora- 
torios began to appear regularly on the programs, and conducting 
required both high skill and musical background, Carl Zerrahn, 
who had already become known as conductor of the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston, emerged as the man for the post. From 
1866 throughout thirty-one festivals he led the Worcester chorus, 
transforming its events from sessions in church study to highly in- 
tegrated performances of great oratorios. 

Beginning in 1867, orchestras especially procured from out of 
town began to be advertised in connection with the festival. In 1870 
the first festival star appeared, Madame Anna Bishop, and, supporting 
her, the largest chorus so far—“500 fresh young voices,” of whom, the 
Worcester Evening Gazette candidly noted that “amongst the sopranos 
in the chorus are many who do not sing at all,” and added, “It is only 
fair to the gentlemen of the chorus to say that they all sing more or less 
and that there are few ‘dummies’ in their number.” 

In 1871 preparatory rehearsals became the rule, and in 1879 an 
announcement was made that no member would henceforth be admitted 
to the chorus “unless the Chorus Committee are satisfied that they are 
fully competent.” In a word, the festival had arrived at artistic stature. 

Now instrumental soloists and composer-appearances became 
features. In 1888 Teresa Carreno played the Concerto in A minor by 
her student, Edward MacDowell. In 1893 Anton Dvorak conducted two 
of his own compositions to the audiences’ roaring approval, afterward 
telling reporters, “The fault I find with all chorus work in America 
is that the voices always over balance the orchestral accompaniment. 
Such faults are incidental to a new country like your America, where 
there is so little musical knowledge. It is a big place, yet it has so little 
music.” 

The appointment of Victor Herbert as associate conductor in 1889 
put an end once and for all to any religious connotations the festival 
might still have had. (Psalm tune-books had been discontinued in 
1874.) Worldly, vivacious, urbane, Herbert imparted a gusto to the 
proceedings not only through his baton but also through his appear- 
ances as cello soloist. Other star soloists began dotting the programs: 
Dame Nellie Melba in 1895; Lillian Nordica in 1896; then successively 
Sembrich, DePachmann, Schumann-Heink, Louise Homer, Olga Sama- 
roff, Maud Powell, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Kirsten Flagstad. 

In 1897, on Zerrahn’s resigning because of ill health, George W. 
Chadwick took over. Wallace Goodrich succeeded him in 1902 (Franz 
Kneisel had charge of the orchestra), Arthur Mees in 1908. Four 
different conductors presided respectively over the festivals in 1920, 
"21, 23, 24: namely, Nelson P. Coffin, Arthur J. Bassett, J. Vernon 
Butler, and Henry Hadley. With 1925 came the exact man for the job: 
Albert Stoessel, who was to be director over eighteen festivals, that is, 
until his death in 1943. Noted for his encouragement of the American 
composer he gave the Worcester Festival added productivity as seed- 
ing ground for home-grown music. After his sudden death in 1943, the 
festival engaged the Philadelphia Orchestra, which still today forms 
the instrumental aspect of the event. Since 1944 the late Walter Howe, 
Boris Goldovsky and T. Charles Lee have served successively as music 
directors of the festival and as conductors of its chorus. 

As a series whose offerings today are at least half orchestral— 
the rest made up of choral-orchestral works and solo appearances—the 
Worcester Festival epitomizes the trend throughout all America---that 
is, a leaning toward the instrumental. However, the emphasis is 
squarely on music and music of a high quality. In Worcester, guaran- 
tors are prepared to maintain the festival’s high artistic level, even if 
deficits become chronic affairs. 
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Gretsch Spotlight 





"That great Gretsch sound’ 
draws rave of still another 
drum star, Don Lamond 





Don Lamond and Gretsch Broadkasters 


DON LAMOND consistently rides high in the nation’s annual drummer popu- 
larity polls; appears frequently on TV. Has been seen playing with Milton 
Delugg on the Herb Shriner and Morey Amsterdam shows. Don joins the 
chorus of the nation’s top drummers who say, “Gretsch Broadkasters, greatest 
drums I ever owned.” Hear that unmistakable Broadkaster sound yourself at 
your Gretsch dealer, or write for your free catalog of Gretsch drum outfits. 
Just address Dept. I M-104, Frep. Gretscn, 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 














JEN-Co Choice of LAWRENCE WELK 





Vibes — for Striking Appearance — Fine Tone. 


Tubular Chimes ~ (ones Oye ia 
EIN“\0 
WRITE — JeN-CO — BOX 168 — DECATUR, ILLINOIS 














ONCE AGAIN AVAILABLE IN AMERICA 





Produced in limited quantities for the 
artists of Europe, this exceptional instrument 
now makes its debut in leading music) 

stores of America. In performance and styling, 
this newest accordion by Excelsior ts truly an 
achievement in its price class. 


Prices range from $650 to $1,000.. 


For full particulars, write Excelsior 

Accordions, Inc., 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14. 
In Canada: Excelsior Supply Co.. 

2625 Albert Street, Montreal 3. 
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LEARN TO PLAY the 
CHET ATKINS WAY 





COMPLETE 
GUITAR COURSE 


Be the first to be the most! Here, for 
the first time, Chet Atkins — star of 
records, radio and TV — reveals the 
“tricks” that made him famous. Secrets 
that make other guitar players drool. 
Notes — if you read. Easy-as-pie dia- 
grams — if you don’t. Complete ar- 
rangements (worth the money, alone). 
Hundreds of chords. Five big pictures 
of Chet, himself. Rush check, or Money 
Order, TODAY! Only $2.98—complete, 
postpaid. 


CHET ATKINS 
Radio Station WSM Nashville, Tenn. 
Sorry, no COD’s to Canada or APO's, please. 











PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 


NU ES BRY ANT S¢ HOOL 


$1 Stockton’ Blvd Dept. B 
California 





Sacramento 20 





LEADERS 
COMBOS --- ACTS 


Save time—save money —avoid headaches 


Use the E-Z WAY BOOKKEEPING 
RECORD FOR BAND LEADERS 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE 

A BOOKKEEPER TO USE IT 
One reading of the simple, understandable 
instructions and you will be able to save 
more than its low cost and you can begin 
using it any time. 
ONLY $3.50 POSTPAID. Clip this ad NOW 

and mail with your remittance to: 


JUNO PUBLISHERS 
P. ©. BOX 301 (IM) CANTON, OHIO 





PIANO TUNING 


LEARN AT HOME. COMPLETE COURSE IN 
TUNING AND REPAIRING, written by D 
WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, World’s Leading 
Piano Technician and Teacher. 

For Details Write: KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 East Wells Street, Lafayette, Indiana 
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Official Business compiten 10 DATE 





CHANGES OF OFFICERS 


Local 410, West Frankfort, Ill.—Presi- 
dent, Alan Crawford, 1100-02 East Main 
St. Phones: 1313 or 474. 

Local 447, Savannah, Ga.—President, 
D. L. McClellan, 212 Kinzie Ave. Phone 
47028. 

Local 483, Oelwein, Iowa — Acting 
President, Chris Warnstadt, 312 First 
Ave. N. W. 

Local 503, High Point, N. C.—Presi- 
dent, W. P. Davis, Route 2, Box 122, 
High Point, N. C. Secretary, E. N. 
Carter, P. O. Box 814, 207 Emma St., 
Thomasville, N. C. 

Local 528, Cortland, N. Y.—President, 
Pat Cosimo, 212 South Main St. 





CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 


Local 19, Springfield, Ill_—President, 
Dewey Blane, Fairview, Lake Spring- 
field, Springfield, Ill. 

Local 188, Butler, Pa. — President, 
Clyde A. Hartung, 456 North Bluff St. 

Local 322, Red Bluff, Calif.—Secre- 
tary, Ruth Vawter, 810 Dumosa Drive. 

Local 601, Daytona Beach, Fla.—Sec- 
retary Wm. H. Ruland, Suite 8, 913% 
Main St. 

Local 615, Port Arthur, Texas—Sec- 
retary, Harry Vaughn, 2348 Sixth Ave. 

Local 665 (colored), Topeka, Kan.— 
Secretary, Julian M. Slaughter, 1429 
Van Buren St. 

Local 679, Muskogee, Okla.—Secre- 
tary, John B. Benedetto, 1024 North F 
Street. 


CHANGE IN CONFERENCE 
OFFICERS 


Connecticut State Conference—Presi- 
dent, John Cipriano, 129 Church St., 
New Haven 10, Conn. Secretary, Joseph 
W. Cooke, P. O. Box 1031, Bristol, Conn. 

Mountain States Conference — Presi- 
dent, Milo Briggs, 315 South Jefferson, 
Casper, Wyo. Phone 36121. 

New Jersey State Conference—Presi- 
dent, Ray Coreale, 168 Manor Drive, Red 
Bank, N. J. Secretary, Ralph Decker, 11 
Fieldcrest Road, Lake Parsippany, N. J. 








WANTED TO LOCATE 


Ted Gray, formerly of Chicago Heights, 
Ill., Local 386. Last known to be in 
Dubuque, la., where he is alleged to 
have passed numerous NG checks. Poses 
as representative of Hammond Organ 
Company. Uses name Ralph Rau, plays 
organ and piano, is about 36 years of 
age, black hair, dark skin, weight about 
185 pounds, believed to have artificial 
left limb. Anyone knowing the where- 
abouts of Gray is asked to communicate 
immediately with Secretary Bert A. 
Vogel, Local 289, A. F. of M., 805 Euclid 
St., Dubuque, Iowa. 





REMOVED FROM 
FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 
Clover Club, Portland, Oregon. 





DEFAULTERS 


The following are in default of pay- 
ment to members of the American 
Federation of Musicians either severally 
or jointly: 

Keyboard Club and Bob Savage, em- 
ployer, Beverly Hills, Calif., $350.00. 

Frances Irvin, Burbank, Calif., $110.00. 

Americana Corporation, Los Angeles, 


Calif., $3,200.00 


Turf Club and Bill Bayers, manager, 

nver, Colo., .00. 

LaRue Restaurant, and Patio Restau- 
rant, Howard and Jerry Brooks, owners 
and operators, Miami Beach, Fla., $150. 

Sandy Scott, and Roosevelt Theatre, 
Miami Beach, Fla., $345.00. 

Mrs. J. DeManio, Palm Beach, Fla., 
$165.00. 

Hargood Concerts, and Begg Good- 
man, Boston, Mass., $4,750. 

Mutt’s Steak House, ac M. K. 
Arenovski, and Canal Enterprises, Inc., 
Buzzards Bay, Mass., $419.95. 

Crystal Point Terrace, Robbinsdale, 
Minn., $118.80. 

Wm. (Bill) Cook, Orange, N. J., $234. 

Patio Club and Max Stettner, Sid 
Slate, Joe Cohen, Las Vegas, Nev., 
$5,101.68. 

Parnell White, Albuquerque, N. M., 


.00. 

Jack Zaslow, Brooklyn, N. Y., $85.00. 
PE Arnold, New York, N. Y., 

05.00 

Bradley Williams Entertainment Bu- 
reau, New York, N. Y., .00. 

Mrs. Margaret Gordon, New York, 
N. Y., and Philadelphia, Pa., $564.00. 

James Ricks (Leader of “The Ra- 
vens”), New York, N. Y., $20.00. 

William H. Tackman, Domino Club, 
and Gloria Palast Corp., New York, 


N. Y., $1,307.00. 
Carl St. Clair, Yonkers, N. Y., $70.00. 
Dome Night Club, and Lee K 


(Buckey) Andrews, Bismarck, N. D., 
$1,834.20. 

Hollywood Restaurant and George 
Poulos, Frank Lonardo, Akron, Ohio. 
$437.00. 

Carrousel Teen Club, Inc., and Dale 
Stevens, Trustee, Dayton, Ohio, $525.00. 

Henry (Hank) Durham, Toledo, Ohio, 


$225.00. 

R. J. Duffy, Roseburg, Ore., $166.65. 

Ukranian Junior League, Branch 52, 
and Helen Strait, Secretary; Victoria 
Melnick, Chairman of Music, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., $117.00. 

Oscar Davis, Nashville, 
$7,250.00. 

Oscar Black, Richmond Va., $533.00. 

Dykes Stockade, John Dykes, owner, 
Washington, D. C., $1,131.43. 

Cowtown Club and Thornton R. 
Wright, employer, Fairbanks, Alaska, 
$142.89. 


Tennessee, 





DEATH ROLL 


Auburn, N. Y., Local 239—Fred Felts. 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Local 82—David S. 
aan Miss Anne Elizabeth Schep- 
pele. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—James T. Ken- 
ney, John Reid. 

Chicago, Ill, Local 10—Frank R. 
Pullano, Sigmund Schein, Joseph N. 
Whitney, Maurice Murray, Anton Bider- 
man, Charles J. Burns. 

Dallas, Texas, Local 147—Edwin Deis. 

Erie, Pa., Local 17—Frank Olivero, 
John C. White. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47—Ken- 
neth B. Harpster, Ed. McConnell, Jim- 
mie Lono, F. W. (Phil) Ohman, Law- 
rence Rubinstein, Carl F. Tarquin, Jos. 
Everett Walsh, Juan Florer, Millie Bax- 
ter, Claude Bowen, Hal Hart, Adolph 
Heller, Adolph Wenger, Elven Baker 
Worden, Henry Edmond Earle. 

La Crosse, Wis., Local 201—-Thomas 
Kubal. 

Larchmont, N. Y., Local 38—Ciro 
Russo, John Hatton. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—L. F. 
Andrews. 

Montreal, Que., Can., Local 406—John 
Goode, Eugene Lepine, Arthur, Periard. 














THE DIFFERENCE 
When You Play 


Selmer 


MOUTHPIECES 


The acoustical correctness 
and the full rich tone pro- 
duced by these famous 
mouthpieces add _ brilliance 
to any performer’s playing. 
Precision-made from solid 
hard rod rubber—not 
molded. Try one yourself... 
you'll actually hear the dif- 
ference! 


Available in Four Facings for Clarinet: 
HS—HS*—S—HS** 
For Bb clarinet 

For Eb clarinet . . 


.each $12.00 


Available in three Facings for Saxo- 
phone: C—C*—D 


For Alto Sax each $14.00 
For Tenor Sax. .. each $16.00 
For Baritone Sax . each $25.00 


On Sale At Better Music Stores Everywhere 


H.& A. 4. Selmer nc. 


VIIA IIAIIAAIAAASAAAAAAAAI A 


Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
PI AIAAAIAADAADAAAAAAAAI ANI IA 
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” DEPT. B-1054, 601 WEST 26th STREET 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 








City Store 
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Save the EASY Way ... Buy YOUR 
Bonds Through PAYROLL Savings 








Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8— Joseph 
Whitney, Ben Skorch. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655 — Blanche 
Misicka (Babs Ryan), Patricia Davis 
Bidwell, Harold W. (Joe) Cole. 

New Haven, Conn., Local 234—Joseph 


R. Hogan. 
Plymouth, Mass., Local 281 — Jehn 


Caton. 

Racine, Wis., Local 42—Frank Be- 
zucha, George B. Freeman. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Donald 


A. Foss. 
San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—Alex 
Ingram, Maurice Eliaser, Joseph J. 


Silva, J. P. Tibbits. 
St. Louis, Mo., Local 2—Fred M. 
Wanmeer. 
Toronto, Ont., Can., Local 149—Ethel 
M. Evans, Morris Rotterman. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Local 140—Rich- 
Mass., 


ard Webb. 
Local 143—Ber- 
tram C. Bartlett. 


Worcester, 

Yonkers, N. Y., Local 402—John F. 
Hatton, Elmer T. James. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Sey- 
mour Glaser, Alexander Jackson, Curt 
Piening, Filmore W. Ohman, George 
Burg, John Cudahy, John W. Crosby, 
Walter A. Gaither, Paul E. Muller, Ed- 
ward Sperling, Constantin N. Shvedoff, 
Gustave Vandewalle, Reubin Shapiro, 
Edward Bishop, Michael Cirina, Alfred 
Evans, Richard Hirsch, Louis Zitzmann, 
Rudolph J. Williams, Conrad Lange, 
Blanche R. Misicka, Tommy Moore, 
Angel Salvador Viloria, Roy Edwin 
Testamark. 


SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
ERASURES, TERMINATIONS 


SUSPENSIONS 


Houston, Tex., Local 65—Allan Bloom, Leldon 
G. Carlile, James D. Chase, Luther E. Colburn, 
Louis A. Garcia, Howard P. James, K. R. (Tex) 
Jones, Walter W. Kerr, Clinton P. Limerick, 
Clyde H. Saffel, Roy V. Salas, James L. Sanders, 
Henry J. Southerland, Lavelle J. Stewart, Joseph 
P. Lapetino, Carlile Ogden, Joyce J. Phoenix, 
Edw. L. Standiee, Herbert V. Schultz, Antonio 
G. Valdez, Robert Maberry, E. M. Willis, George 
Baker, Larry M. Lehman, Thomas R. Flores, Ben 
R. Flores, David M. Martinez, Roy Barbey, Antonio 
T. Castro, Paul L. Dunaway, Scott W. Hershey, 
Earl D. Hudson, Jr., Hill R. Littleton, Patricia 
M, White, Lester J. Voss, Dewey A. Yandell, Alton 
E, Morong, Robert H. Boyd, Robert D. Buchanan, 
Bernie Clements, Jay N. Collier, Clifford M. Elkin, 
Richard R. Ferrin, Maxie E. Gilmore, Claudie 
Ham, Grady Hester, Robert B. Hooper, Paul E. 
Jackson, John A. Martinez, Robert C. Mecker, 
Eugene Milon, James H. Raynor, Salvador Sanchez, 
Estel Shamblin, George W. Watson, James O. 
Wyble. 

Mount Vernon, Ill., Local 465—Elzie Hickey, 
Stanley C. Locke, Richard McCoy, David McRey- 
nolds, Charles Posey, Andy Cameron, Eddie James, 
Orda Markham, Mattie Markham, George Perry, 
Claudie Ralston, William C. Render, Lambert 
Sydes, George Irwin, Patricia Karch, Walter Kent, 
Gale Eller, Norman Gibbs, Ray Russell, Jack 
Williamson, Billie Wilson Stinnett. 

Montreal, Que., Can., Local 406—Fred Currie, 
Francois Dugas, Phil Roger, Claude Amodeo, 
Donald Boyd, Morty Cameron, Rene Doiron, Lise 
Gosselin, Claude Labreche, Roger Leduc, lan 
MacMillan, Roland Miller, Andre Paquette, Marcel 
Parenteau, Chuck Peterson, Gordon Puddester, 
Edmond Sanders, Phil Silvers, Rollin Smith, Stan 
Valas, Robert White, Jimmie D'Abate, Harold 
Clark, S. J. Eden, Simone Mercier, Norman 
Roberge, Elisabeth Ash, Tony de la Cruz, James 
Harper, Yvette Gobeil, Thomas Aubertin, Alice 
Bruact, Jean-Pierre Chevalier, Roger Giguere, 
Henry Hughes, Edmond Lavallee, B. T. Lundy, 
Okasna Naryniak, Jimmy Moore, Paul Parent, 
Gordon Peters, Guy Pinot, Gerard Rivet, Brian 
Shes, Jr., Raymond Sirois, Geo. Sychowski, Robert 
Viens, Andre Vadeboncoecur, Phil Colbert, Jean 
Crison, Pierre Labbe, Reynald Parisien. 

Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Gordon J]. Young, Jr., 


Robert J. Wood, Russell Sanguedolce, Erwin J, 
Smith, Robert G. Ritter, Richard G. Palmer, 
Michael J]. McNeil, Walter S. Hartley, Harley 


Hogats, Edward Gerstel, Vito DiGennaro, Samuel 
Caeafice, Richard Atkins. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Local 140—Frank Castellano, 
Wilham Gall, Edward Harbold, Alfred Hizny, 
Carl H. Karassik, Francis Needham, Bernard Rock, 
Gottleib Schall, Robert H. Scott, Stanley Stroney, 
Vincent Stuccio, Stanley Swaintek, Joseph Wengyn, 
Anthony Alfano. 

Yonkers, N. Y., Local 402—james J. Abraham, 
John Adami, Santo T. Avolese, John W. Keagan, 
Jr., John DiRollo, Alfred Domizio, Julius E. Vigna. 


Ithaca, N. Y., Local 132—Harold Teeter. 

Jersey City, N. J., Local 526—Robert Melega. 

Lafayette, Ind., Local 162—Joe Venier, Art 
Bishop, Gordon Howard. 

Larchmont, N. Y., Local 38—James Gribben, 
Robert Pace, Ronald Ranieri, Raleigh Smith, Robert 
Speller, George Tafel, Domenick Pierre, Anthony 
Goodtone. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Local 204—john J. 
Conlon. 

Orlando, Fla., Local 389—Wylie Harrell, Ray 
Hock, Dean C. Wilson. 

Paterson, N. J., Local 248—Edward Colletti, 
Russell H. Dietz, James Van Ostenbridge. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Ralph T. Cline, Earle 
L. Williams. 

Santa Rosa, Calif., Local 292—Raymond Holmes. 

San Juan, P. R., Local 468—Juan R. Delgado, 
Carlos Luis Martinez, Luis Lorenzi Molina, Luis 
G. Ortiz, Efrain Rivera. 

Taunton, Mass., Local 231, Richard Ferreira, 
Winston C. Ohlson, Wm. J. Powers, Jr. 

Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., Local 610—Winnie Jax 
Klicko, Ray Scheneck. 


EXPULSIONS 


Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—James Blake Sloan, 
Wm. E. Hunt, James B. Sloan. 

Mount Vernon, Ill., Local 465—Clinton Hayden 
Peck, Ronald Price, Raymond LeRoy Marvel, Robert 
Grant, Ivan M. Dodson, Homer Martin, Lester 
Hayes, Calvin Jones, Neal Newell. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Local 204—Joseph Costa, 
Samuel Cuomo, Walter Dettweiler, Anthony Do- 


nato, John Mitchell, Morton Pelovitz, Albert 
Ramsey, Robert Ritter, Frank Schuster, John 
Weeker, Frank Weckenman, 

ERASURES 


Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47—-Bryant (Blinky) 
Allen, Pat V. Carricre, Jack Cascales, Daniel Kos- 
traba (Dan Terry), Robert C. Lewis, Percy May- 
field, James F. Oliver, Bill Stanton, Paula Watson, 
Albert Cake Wichard, Freddie Love, Eddie Mack, 
Wm. May, Victor: Rosi, W. Bert Russell. 

Santa Rosa, Calif., Local 292—H. Elliott, Paul 
Elliott, George Freeman, Jack Murray, Ruth Os- 
born, Clarence Pine, Earl Turner. 

Batavia, N. Y., Local 575—Ruth Herman, 

Gary, Ind., Local 622—Charles Ferguson, Paul 
(Jive) Jackson. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—Ruth Parker, James 
E. Joyce, Howard Wilson, Donald Burton. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—Darrell C. Dunn, 
Budd Bruce. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Robert J. 
Cecil Roney (Mel Caval.er). 

San Leandro, Calif., Local 510—Robert Comers, 
Warren Dibelling, Clayton Gordon, Manuel Gu- 
tierez, Helen Jurro, Suzie Randall, Alice Sherron. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Jackson McQueen. 

Paterson, N. ta Local 248—August Cimmino, 
Angelo Masseri, Alexander Fudali, Joseph P. Cas- 
sieri, Estelle Martinique. 

Sheboygan, Wis., Local 95—Norman Spindler. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Frank Humphries, 
Charlie (Cootie) Williams, Anthony F. Seico, Max 
Kalisky, Robinson Alston, Bulee (Slim) Gaillard, 
Roberto (Tito) Mendoza, Harry Noble, Ernest W. 
Rudisill, Harry Rantsch, Lee Thomas Parker, Van 
Smith, Osborne (Buddy) Walker, Pearl Williams, 
Melba Pope, Wilburt Prysock, Leonard (Carrie) 
Caramante, Lester Elgart, Bennie Green, Joseph J. 
Grande, Charles Spivak. 


TERMINATIONS 


New York, N. Y., Local 802—Juan A. Albino, 
Charles Henry Benners, Josie (Balaban) ,Couture, 
Earl Flythe, Albert Gordon, John H. (Harlem) 
Harley, Vernon Hoffler, Lawrence Jones, Anibal 
(Andy) Margarit, Robert Levy, Robert Pendergrast, 
Gabriel N. Solow, Stephen Tanella, Salvatore Tro- 
vato, Anthony Thompson, Frank J. Theyskens, 
George Sinclair, Joseph Zuccaro, Chauncey West- 
brook, Barron W. Rogers. 


Mechanik, 





NOTICE 
TO LOCAL SECRETARIES 


You are urged to send the 
orders for your local’s 1955 
membership cards at an early 
date. The orders of a large 
number of locals have been 
coming in so late in the year 
that it is impossible to get 
the membership cards out by 
January Ist. Immediate at- 
tention to this matter will in- 
sure your cards being de- 
livered in good time. 
INTERNATIONAL PRESS 


39 Division Street 
Newark, N. J. 

















Sieg Larsen 


PRECISION MOUTHPIECES 



















WITH THE 
EXCLUSIVE 
DOUBLE-TONE 
CHAMBER 







® For Saxophone, Clarinet 
in Ebonite, Sheffield 
Stainless Steel. 


® See your local dealer 


or write: 

Dept. 4 
BERG Lt A’'RS EN 
116 West 48th St New York 36 





NOW --- BETTER THAN EVER 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER 


Faster—Stronger—Improved Type 
Music writers and printers—to speed and ease 
your tasks—a machine designed solely to type 
ecise music notation swiftly and cheaply 
fhe KEATON saves time, gives superior seoulie 





(Notes 1/2 actual 
size) 





KEATON music TYPEWRITER CO. 
461 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 








LATINETTES 


For Small Dance Bands 
Mambos, Sambas, Rumbas, Guarachas, 
— Baiaos, Calypsos, Boleros, 
Congas, Guajiras, Tangos 
e No. 1 — 21 Top Latin Tunes, 
Arranged by “Chico” O’Farrill 
e No. 2 — 20 Latin Originals, 
Arranged by Rene Hernandez 
ery book in series has a 
Dictionary of Latin-American Rhythms 
E> Book No. PY contains Drummer’s Guide. 
E> Book No. 2, Complete Percussion Chart. 
C BOOK, Bb BOOK, Eb BOOK, $1.00 Each. 
At your Local Dealer or direct 


ANTOBAL MUSIC COMPANY 
313 West 20th St., New York (11), N. Y. 











Attention Music Writers 
WRITE NOW FOR DETAILS ABOUT THE 
MELODY MUSIC WRITING PENS 


Melody 


PEN COMPANY 
117-11 233rd St., Cambria Heights 11, N. Y. 
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SUPRO & NATIONAL GUITARS 


éy VALCO MFG. CO co 











Lo Ss K BUDDY ae 


“MODERN MUSIC has long 
needed a guide reference, and 
study book for all musicians in- 
terested in arranging and com- 
posing. ‘The Professional Ar- 
ranger Composer’ by Russell 
Garcia fills this need precisely.” 


This 165-page book will save you thou- 
sands of dollars in private lessons or col- 
lege study—YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO BE 
WITHOUT IT!! Mail only $4.00 now for 
your copy to Barrington House Publ. Co., 
3397 Floyd Terrace, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


LATIN AMERICAN 


PRINTED MUSIC 


Full Dance Ork Arrgts 
also 
JUBILO Fast Samba 


3 to 9 pieces Combo Arrgt 


ASK FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
MAX URBAN & CO., INC. 














1651 Cosmo St. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Amazing GUITAR Discovery 


SIMPLIFIES FAST CHORD CHANGES 
Over 1,000 “‘Tricky’’ orchestra chords you 
can play first day in any key, position and 
transpose too. Rush only $1.98 for complete 
Chord-O-Matic system. EASY. No books. 


TREBB SALES LORAIN 1, OHIO 




















2 New discovery for 
Slid-ees slides and valves by 
chemical engineer who plays trombone. A 
cream-type lubricant. Renews nicked and 
poor slides. Terrific lasting qualities. Equally 
good for valves. World’s best, none better. 
Try and you’ll always buy. Send $1.00 for 
1 oz. jar to—THE DONS DISTRIBUTING CO. 
Box 284 Green Bay, Wisconsin 


ITALIAN VIOLINS 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
IMPORTER, WHOLESALER. 


EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR THE BEST. 
Lowest Prices. Free Brochure. 
SUBURBAN MUSIC 
643 Stuyvesant Ave. Irvington, N. J. 


OTTO CESANA 


Correspondence or Studio Instruction in 
ARRANGING and COMPOSITION 
Books Available: 
Course in Modern Harmony (complete)........! $3. 
Course in Modern Dance Arranging (comp.) $2. 
Course in Modern Counterpoint (complete)..$3. 
Voicing the Modern Dance Orchestra............ $4. 


Studio: 29 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


























OCTOBER, 1954 


August 17-19. 


570 Lexington Ave., 
New York, New York 
August 17, 1954 
The meeting is called to order by 
President Petrillo- at 2:00 P. M. 
Present: Bagley, Cluesmann, Steeper, 
— Clancy, Ballard, Harris, Mur- 
doch. 





There is a thorough explanation made 
of the television situation and the man- 
ner of computing the 5 per cent pay- 
ment to the Trustee of the Music Per- 
formance Trust Fund. It is indicated 
that in some instances it is based on 
the time charge of the station and in 
other cases on the gross revenue. There 
is a general discussion of the subject. 





There is a discussion on the manner 
in which the warrants on the Treasurer 
are signed. On motion made and passed 
it is decided that Section 4C of Article 1 
of the By-laws be amended to read: 

“He shall pay all warrants regularly 
drawn on him signed by the President, 
Secretary, and Treasurer.” 

On motion made and passed it is de- 
cided that Section 4D of Article 1 of 
the By-laws be amended to read: 

“The President, Secretary, and Treas- 
urer shall be authorized to permit an 
assistant to sign warrants in their 
names, provided that the President, Sec- 
retary, and Treasurer shall at all times 
be responsible for every warrant drawn 
signed by them personally or on their 
behalf by the said assistant.” 








Other matters of importance to the 
Federation are discussed. 





The session adjourns at 4:30 P. M. 


570 Lexington Ave., 
New York, New York 
August 18, 1954 


The Board reconvenes at 2:00 P. M. 
President Petrillo in the chair. 


All present. 

Secretary Adams and President Eve 
of Local 566, Windsor, Ont., Canada, 
appear in reference to contracts be- 
tween their members and employing es- 
tablishments which they were instructed 
to furnish to the President’s office by 
action of the jast Board meeting in 
June. They make an explanation re- 
garding a discrepancy between the con- 
tracts enumerated at the June meeting 
and those furnished to the President. A 
thorough explanation is made to them 
as to the necessity of the cooperation 
of the local with the Federation in 
order to carry out its objectives. The 
representatives agree to abide by the 
directions of the Federation. There is 
a thorough discussion regarding the 
reasons for this action. 

The representatives retire. 





Jerome Adler of the firm of Roose- 
velt, Freidin and Littauer appears. He 
calls attention to the fact that his firm 
has been engaged in numerous matters 
of litigation in the last four years for 
which no charge had been made, even 
though provided for under the contract. 
He asks that the firm be compensated 
for this additional work. 

On motion made and passed it is de- 
| cided to allow $10,000 for this service. 





Special Meeting of the 
INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE BOARD 


of the American Federation of Musicians 


1934. inclusive 


Mr. Adler also discusses the new 
television contract with the members of 
the Board. 

Mr. Adler ‘retires. 





Treasurer Steeper makes a report on 
the expenses for the Milwaukee Conven- 
tion. He gives a full explanation as to 
the manner in which these are handled. 





Other matters of interest to the Fed- 
eration are discussed. 





The session adjourns at 5:00 P. M. 


570 Lexington Ave., 
New York, New York 
August 19, 1954 
The Board reconvenes at 2:00 P. M. 
President Petrillo in the chair. 
All present. 





Case 1299, 1953-54: Claim of member 
Bill Long of Local 10, Chicago, IIL, 
against Local 802, New York, N. Y., for 
$1,200.00 alleged salary due him cover- 
ing engagement for the Sawdust Trail, 
is considered. 

After a discussion by the Board, it is 
on motion made and passed decided 
that the claim in the amount of $1,200.00 
be allowed. 





Case 1045, 1953-54: Claim of member 
Stan Kenton of Local 47, Los Angeles, 
Calif., against Ray Howard, owner, and 
the Rendevous Ballroom, Milwaukee, 
Wis., for $1,250.00 alleged salary due 
him and his orchestra, on which case 
reopening is requested by the new 
owner, Miron Stuart, is considered. 
This claim had originally been allowed 
in the amount of $1,250.00. 

After a discussion it is on motion 
made and passed decided not to reopen 
the case. 





Case 1260, 1953-54: Appeal of Paul 
J. Schwarz, President of Local 161, 
Washington, D. C., from a ruling made 
by Local 161 with regard to Article 9, 
Section 5 of that local’s By-laws, is 
considered. 

After a discussion, it is on motion 
made and passed decided to sustain 
the appeal. 





The Board discusses certain provi- 
sions contained in the by-laws of one 
of the locals. These by-laws provided 
for the issuance of leaders’ cards to cer- 
tain members of the local, and those 
members to whom such cards were not 
issued were not permitted to contract 
or act as leaders on engagements. On 
motion made and passed it is decided 
by the Board that these by-laws are not 
in conformity with the aims and prin- 
ciples of the American Federation of 
Musicians, which provide, among other 
things, that each member of a local has 
the same rights and privileges as an- 
other member of the same local. 








PATENTED 


TRUE VIBRATO 
Price $50.00 


COMPLETE WITH MOUNTING INSTRUC- 
TIONS and NEW SET OF BIGSBY STRINGS 


SPECIAL MODEL FOR FENDER AND 
OTHER THIN GUITARS 


SOLD DIRECT BY 


PAUL A. BIGSBY 


8114 EAST PHLOX STREET 


DOWNEY, CALIFORNIA 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 











“God helps those who help themselves.“ 
“This book will help you to help yourself.” 


Players! Songwriters! 
Singers! Arrangers! 


A Complete Course in Basic Musicianship 
For Beg or Professional 
Full of Useful Short-cuts in Theory—Trens- 
position — Rhythmics — Ear Training — Sight 
Reading — Modulation — Arranging — Etc. 
SONGWRITING SIMPLIFIED! invaluable 
aids to stimulate your efforts to create 
both original words and music. Send this 
ad with your order. 
DEVELOPING PRACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP 
By Dr. Henry Melnik 
Order direct from Only $5.50 Postpaid 
ZENITH PUBLICATIONS 
656 Clinton A (IM) WN 








rk, N. J. 











Learn to Be a Professional 





Piano Tuner and Technician 


Splendid field; demand for competent 

technicians exceeds supply. 
DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, world-famous 
piano tuner, technician and teacher, whose 
work is endorsed and approved by Stein- 
way & Sons, W. W. Kimball Company, 
Baldwin Piano Cempany, and other famous 
piano manufacturers, 

WILL TEACH YOU THE ART 

« AND THE TECHNIQUE. 

For Free information, Address 


DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE 
5149 West Agatite Ave., Chicago 30,. ill. 























EVERYBODY’S TALKING ABOUT IT! 


“The Skip's the Limait’’=a really great dance band instrumental 
arrangement. Scored for 2 Trumpets, Trombone, Alto, 2 Tenors, and 3 Rhythm. Send 
only $3.50 check or M. O. today. Money back if not satisfied. 


COMPOSCRIPT 


166 COPLEY AVENUE 
TEANECK, N. J. 





“$3 














DALBEY’S OILS 


have been serving the most critical musicians 
for over 50 YEARS. 


For TROMBONE or VALVES with dropper. 
Your music dealer will supply you. 








HAVE YOU HEARD... 


MUSIC For BRASSES, 17th CENTURY 


(Monogram LP 817) 
Music of Holborne, Monteverdi, Schein, 
Pezel and Banchieri played by the Radio 
oy Music Hall Brass Ensemble on a 10- 
Both record and music available. 
ROBERT KING MUSIC COMPANY 
Canton Street North Easton, Mass. 





p-MECKEL BASSOONS— 

New and Reconditioned—Al! improvements 

— Tubes in Fingerholes ss more ectas 

"Ready. 7 $2.00 thet $5.00 

—R to play, eac! ‘or 

Sent C.0.D. New Alexandre Double Fron 

Horns re and Bb—Used by gg Prominent 
1LLIAM O 

tly Bassoonist Victor and 


French ws Players. Write: 
GRUNER (Forme: 
Priledeiphte Orchestras). 








81 S. Keystone Avenve, Upper Darby, Pa. 


TROMBONISTS 


RH ayy CREAM, a new product oo 
oped b' ist, is the only 
cream vo Sicaity made for trombone slides. 
Used and recommended by New York's lead- 
ing trombonists and teachers. Packed in a tube 
for easy carrying application. 

Send 








Order to: 


, Check or 
Ro TROMBONE CREAM CO. 
BOX 62 - - - JACKSON HEIGHTS, N. Y. 
—— Sorry, no C. s— 














Lucky Seven Song Service 


Offers Songs for $1.50 
EthelGorvt music Associates 


136 MARSDEN ST., SPRINGFIELD 9, MASS. 




















LEARN “HOT” PLAYING 
Quick course to players of all instruments— 
make your own arrangements of “‘hot"’ 

choruses, obbligatos, embellishments, figura- 
tions, blue notes, whole tones, etc. MODERN 
DANCE ARRANGING—Duets, trios, quartettes 
and ensembles, special choruses, modulating 
to other keys, suspensions, anticipations, organ 
points, color effects, see backgrounds. 


Elmer B. Fuchs S:scnige 28, 


SESSO OIL 


FOR VALVE, TROMBONE, KEYS 
30c¢ Finest Lubricant made 
for Musical Instruments 


Teachers, schools, musical organi- 
zations write for special rates. 
Send $1 for large economy size. 
Sesso Preducts Co. 
2490 W. 79th Ave., Phila. 38, Pa. 


—— 

















It is decided that the local be ad- 
vised of the decision of the Board. 





There is a thorough discussion of 
matters in connection with the Inter- 
national Labor Organization (ILO) at 
which some officers of the Federation 
had been in attendance. It is felt to 
be in the best interest of the Feder- 
ation to retain connections with that 
organization. 

The Board also discusses the advis- 
ability of a closer affiliation with the 
International Federation of Musicians 
(FIM)—which organization is made up 
of various European musicians’ organi- 
zations. The matter is left in the hands 
of the President with full power to act. 





There is a request for a donation 
from the organization publishing the 
Musicians’ Braille Magazine for the 
Blind. 

It is decided to leave the matter in 
the hands of the President. 


Resolution No. 10 of the 1952 Con- 
vention, which recommended a study 
and reallocation of jurisdiction, which 
was referred to the President, is now 
submitted to the Board by the Presi- 
dent. 

After a discussion the matter is left 
in the hands of the President. 








Payment of the following bills which 
have been paid is on motion made and 
passed ratified: 

Walter M. Murdoch, 

Canadian Representative, 
Expenses to: 

May, 1954 ........ daniel 
June, 1954 


Roosevelt, Freidin & Littauer, 
Counsel, 
Expenses to: 
May, 1966 ................ Liha aaseiegll 
June, 1954 
Van Arkel and Kaiser, Counsel, 
Expenses to: 
June 30, 1954 $ 547.42 
July 30, 1954 ...... 272.67 
Hal Leyshon & Assoc., Inc., 
Public Relations, 
Expenses in addition to super- 
visory fee and payrolls: 
Operating expenses, 
June 2-July 2, 1954 
Convention expenses to 
July 2, 1954 
Operating expenses, 
July 2-August 2, 1954 
Additional Convention 
expenses to August 2, 1954 
Central Photo Service: 16mm 
film with sound of the Tru- 
man-Petrillo program feature 
at the Convention ' 
International News Photos — 
11x14 prints of the picture 
of Truman-Petrillo duet 
Mullinax and Wells, Attorneys, 
Dallas, Texas: 
For legal services in connection 
with a matter involving Local 
466, El Paso, Texas . 1,030.11 


403.57 
415.32 


208.08 
260.68 


$1,228.19 
4,129.45 
1,475.47 
1,290.26 


300.00 


914.52 





President Petrillo reports that in a 
local case in Chicago concerning the 
American Federation of Television and 
Radio Artists before the National Labor 
Relations Board, the case against Local 
10 was dismissed for lack of evidence. 





A letter is read from Mrs. Clay 
Reigle, whose husband is incapacitated, 
expressing her appreciation for the con- 
sideration given to them during his 
illness. 





Other important matters concerning 
the Federation are discu 


The meeting adjourns at 5:00 P. M. 


Who Sings for America? 


The SPIRIT OF YOUTH SWEETHEART song, 
in attractive 


now arrangement 
form, is as American as great hit song 
about the banner with the stars in it. ia 


young ladies who love to sing about th 
per cent American way of ts will ~~ 


Leon Arnold Muller 


925 West Montrose Chicago 13, Illinois 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
and Circulation Required by the Act of 

Congress of August 24, 1912, as Amended 
by the A Acts of Mazch 3, 1933, and July 2, 
1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Sec- 
tion 233). 

Of International Musician, 

monthly at 39 Division Street, 

ark 2, N. J., for October 1, 1954. 
1. The names and addresses of the 

publisher, editor, managing editor, and 

business managers are: 


published 
New- 


Publisher: Leo Cluesmann, New- 
ark 2, N. J. 

Editor: Leo Cluesmann, New- 
ark 2, N. J. 


Business Manager: None. 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by 
a partnership, or other unincorpo- 
rated firm its name and address, as 
well as that of each individual mem- 
ber, must be given.) American Feder- 
ation of Musicians, James C. Petrillo, 
president, 570 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 22, Y.; C. L. Bagley, vice- 
president, 408 South Spring St., Los 
Angeles 13, Calif. Leo Cluesmann, 
secretary, 39 Division Street, Newark 

Harry J. Steeper, treasurer, 
220 Mt. ‘bieennat Ave., Newark 4, N. J 

38. The known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None oiher than 
American Federation of Musicians. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include. in 
cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting; also the statements 
in the two paragraphs show the 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of 
‘each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers during the 
twelve months preceding the date 
shown above was 225,000. 

LEO CLUESMANN, 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 20th day of September, 1954. 

DOROTHY L. SMITH, 
Notary Public of New Jersey. 
(SEAL) 
My commission expires July 22, 1959. 





DENVER- DRESDEN 


PEDAL TYMPANE 


MANUFACTURED IN U. S, A. 





The world’s finest and only pedal tym- 
pani with fully suspended bowls, ex- 
ternal mechanism, practical indicators 
and positive clutch as used in almost 
every major symphony orchestra. 
FOR FREE CIRCULAR WRITE: 
HALL DRUM CO. 
623 Ursulines Street New Orleans, La. 

















WANTED 


WANTED—Bass Saxophone. Send full particulars, 
including serial number, etc. M. Rose, 508 West 
166th St., New York 32, N. Y. 








WANTED—Musicians needed, New York Air Na- 
tional Guard Band, White Plains. Previous service 
accredited towards pension, ratings, enlist before 
18% for active service exemption. W.O.J.G. J. 
Losh, 1115 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WANTED—Cellist or violinist doubling on drums, 
to join dinner-dance group. Contact Joe Gallo, 
1905 West Tenth St., Brooklyn 23, N. Y. ES 3-9002. 





WANTED—HBass Clarinet in A; Boehm system. 
State make and condition. Les Flounders, 5635 
Upland Way, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 





WANTED—The Halifax Symphonette Orchestra, 

Alfred Strombergs, conductor, needs lead cellist 
for twenty weeks season starting October 13, 1954. 
Full-time engagement at $65.00 per week. Oppor- 
tunities for chamber music and teaching. Write 
to: Alfred Strombergs, 288 Robie St., Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Can. 





WANTED—Library for lead tenor, society dance 
band. Contact M. Feller, 1828 Longfellow Ave., 
Bronx 60, N. Y. Phone LU 9-4673 





WANTED—Girl or boy Bass player, to join cowboy 


band. Must have New York Local 802 card. 
Chuck Palmer, 1706 Anthony Ave., Bronx 57, 
N. Y. LU 3-3439. 





WANTED—Books on violins, violin makers, dic- 
tionaries, catalogues, histories, etc. Max Shapiro, 
17 Westbourne Terrace, Brookline 46, Mass. 





WANTED—<Accordionist for traveling trio. Read 

or fake. Must be able to do part-singing for 
harmony vocals. §S. Grossberg, 16 Brighton 7th 
Walk, Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone DE 2-1731. 





SYMPHONY AND OPERA 


(Continued from page twelve) 


AIRED. A major symphony orchestra has declared its independence 
and gone into business for itself: the former NBC Sym- 


phony from now on will be known as the ‘ 


‘Symphony of the Air,” 


and will stage its own concert in Carnegie Hall this Autumn and 
make its own symphonic recordings . . . The Oklahoma Symphony 
and the Kansas City Philharmonic have been added to the list of 
orchestras in NBC Radio’s symphonic series for the season 1954-55. 
The series will also present the Boston Symphony in four broadcasts. 


AMERICAN. Among the American composers to be heard this 

season by the Cleveland Orchestra are Robert Cogan 
(Fantasia for Orchestra), Charles Mills (Variations for Orchestral), 
Bernard Rogers (Dance Suite) and Henry Cowell (Hymn and Fuguing 


Tune No. 3). 


TOURS. The Cleveland Orchestra, George Szell conductor, will make 
its annual tours in the Middlewest and the East in November 
and February and will continue its long established series of concerts 


at Oberlin College and Akron, Ohio. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 








FOR SALE—Used French Alexander F and Bb 
horns, also Bh Kruspe, five valves. E. C. Ben- 
nett, 2311 Thirty-second Ave., San Francisco, 
Calif. 
FOR SALE—German Violin about fifty a - 
recently overhauled, fine tone, $125 
Wickham, 109 Highland Ave. S. W. 
16, Va. 
FOR SALE—Used Buescher ‘‘400"' Trumpet, with 
case, $100. C. B. Van Victor, 22 Oak St., Hot 
Springs. Ark. 





’ pais 








FOR SALE—Stringed Basses, Italian and French, 
very old. French bass bow, also a double B-flat 

upright Tuba; also Bass trunk. Apply to: — 

DeFulvio, 666 Rhinelander Ave., Bronx 62, 

UN 3-7817. 

FOR SALE—Used Schmidt Double F and Bb 


French Horn, has rotary E-A change; with case, 
$600. Drew Kolman, P. O. Box 4, Beaver, Pa. 








FOR SALE—Used % swell-back German Bass, with 

cover; needs some repairs, $250. Also % size 
trunk (used), $60. Paul Igreny, 1653 Orchard 
St., Chicago 14, Ill. ; 


FOR SALE—Conn 78H Trombone, with case 
(used). A Siniscalchi, 407 Fifteenth Ave., 
Newark 3, N. J. Phone BI 8-2291. 


FOR SALE—Buescher Baritone horn, used, has 
upright bell, $75. S. R. Boyd, 810 Sandusky St., 
Ashland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Ant. and Hier. Amati Violin. Excellent 

tone, appearance, condition. Length 14”. Two 
certificates. Considering less valuable old Italian 
or French violin as part payment. Frank Barbary, 
63 Washington St., Taunton, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Bach Stradivarius model Bh Trumpet 

with case, $100. Pedler Ep alto Clarinet with 
case, covered holes, $150. Both are used. Will 
Simmons, Mount Hawley Road, Peoria, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Used Pancordion Accordion, Baton 
model. Alvin Frick, 918 East Fifth St., Spencer, 
Towa. 


FOR SALE—Silver “‘C”’ 
closed holes, made by 
Boussey, Paris, France, $95. C. J. 
Prospect Road, Pittsburgh 27, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Used Acme 
model; six treble, one master 
shift, special three rows of counter-basses; 
case, $375. Gene Quara, 
Hills 75, N. Y. IL 9-6536. 


FOR SALE—Fifty used arrangements, 
semi-classical; $25. Fred Vincen, 




















Flute, closed G% key, 
Laube of La Couture 
Schorsch, 1006 





Accordion, professional 
and one bass 
with 





concert and 
3553 North 





Broad St., Philadelphia 40, Pa. Phone RA 5-3788. 
FOR SALE—Used symphony orchestra Library, 
also popular dance numbers of early 1920's. 


P, Crescenti, 1414 Frederick St., Joliet, Ill. 


AT LIBERTY © 








AT LIBERTY—Seven-piece band. Will travel. Play 
for any occasion. Good backup band for show 





or dancing. Contact Gene Varnes. 1424 North 
Twelfth St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. Phone POplar 
5-1625, 

AT LIBERTY—Drummer, has own car, wishes 
steady weekend and night work; 802 card. 
L. Segan, 93-20 208th St., Bellaire, L. I., N. Y. 


Phone SP 6-2807. 
AT LIBERTY—Arranger and Copyist, experienced 
in all types of writing. Will work by mail or 
correspondence. Gene Varnes, 1424 North Twelfth 
St, Philadelphia 22, Pa. Phone POplar 5-1625. 
AT LIBERTY—Bass player, 406 card, will travel, 
can read or fake. Write or phone, F. Natawe, 
Cughnawaga, P. O. Box 180, Province Quebec. 
Phone Nelson 0946-J-3. 
AT LIBERTY — Ambitious young Accordionist, 
twelve years experience, read or fake. Prefer 
solo work. Free to travel. Fred Bucciotti, Local 
69, Harrisburg, Pa. 
AT LIBERTY—String Bass player, wants full-time 
engagement with band or combo; will travel. 
Edward Schreiber, Loretta, Wis. 
AT LIBERTY—Lady Pianist and Accordionist, ex- 
Perienced as a musical single, desires location 
tngagement, preferably Florida, with opportunity 
to open studio for teaching. Musician, White House 
Hotel, Cottage 7, Apt. 3, Biloxi, Miss. 
AT LIBERTY—Cellist, tenor Sax double, secks 
steady employment with hotel orchestra. Still 
Working in one of the best hotels. Experienced, 
teliable; 802, 674 cards. Leslie Field, 2345 Tie- 
t Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
AT LIBERTY—Singer, popular songs, baritone. 
Also plays bass fiddle, experienced, cocktail 
"os, shows. Wishes to join dance band or enter- 
Gining combo. Will consider travel. Local 802 card. 
ny _— 221 East Fourth St., Brooklyn 


























AT LIBERTY—Clarinet and Alto Sax desires asso- 
Clation with concert band; prefer small city. 

uate piano technician; single. R. K. Grant, 
25 Baccich St., New Orleans 22, La. 
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105-20 66th Ave., Forest ° 


Bookers Licenses Revoked 





CALIFORNIA 
Beverly Hills 
Gervis, Bert 763 
National Booking Corp. ....... guscctuntiens 2409 
Hollywood 


Ainsworth-Box Agency 2512 
Americana Corp. (Steve Stebbins) 45 
Artists Corp. of America ................. 4244 

















Dempster, Ann 776 
Finn, Jay 3977 
Federal ArtistS Corp. ........seseeeees 5091 
Fishman, Ed 3557 
Herring, Will 3302 
Lening, Evelyn, Agency ............ one). 
Montague, Percival ie. inc 1922 
Rinaldo, Ben, Agency, Inc. . 899 
Skeels, Lloyd Ids: <qhiseiateiminitiaost 2010 
Taylor, Harry S., Agency . 262 


Los Angeles 
Bonded Management Agency ........ 788 
Bozung, Jack 
Daniels, James J. 











Gustafson, Ted, Agency .... 5 
Lara, Sidney 474 
ee OS Qe eee 1790 
Pollard, Otis 3463 





E. 
Roberts, Harold William .... 
Smart, H. JOSE ...........cccsoeeee 




















Strauss Theatrical Productions..... 1438 
Young, Nate 778 
San Diego 
Johnson, Frank 754 
Stutz, Walter R., Enterprises.......... 1275 
Willis & eRe a SR 3919 
San Jose 
Wreallow, Wramkt Fi. cxcciccssccrececsscnscscessesense 5895 
Hamilton, Jack ...ccccccccsscesseee 1020 
COLORADO 
Denver 
Jones, William 139 
Grand Junction 
Harvey, R. S. 1857 
Sterling 
Southwestern Orchestra Service.... 2133 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 


McCormack and Barry 
Rex Orchestra Service 

















Bristol 
Wilks, Stan ........ 4682 
Danbury 
Falzone Orchestra Bookings .......... 1037 
East Hartford 
American Artist Association .......... 3469 
Hartford 
Doolittle, Don 1850 
PROCITE, TRGB Bas. Kcercciccresccscsarsercesie 718 
New England Entertainment 
Bureau 4580 
Vocal Letter Music Publishing & 
Recording Co 4193 
Manchester 
Broderick, Russell ..........ssscssserree 4641 
New Haven 
William Madigan (Madigan En- 
tertainMment Service) .........seeeseee 821 


New London 


Thames Booking Agency (Donald 
Snitkin and Frederick J. Barber) 5422 











Stratford 
Pickus, Albert M., cccccccccrssrsrsccseereeeeeee 1161 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
Alliance Amusements, INC. .......sss+ 339 
LaMarre, Jules 323 
FLORIDA 
Fort Lauderdale 
Chamberlin, Geo. Hy. wrcccccccscccsseeeesseseee 4103 
Jacksonville 
Associated Artists, INC. ..........ccccse 3263 
Earl Newberry 
Foor, Sam, Enterprises ....... . 3400 
Miami 
Chrisman Productions  .........eeeeeeee 1831 
Mason, Lee 3858 
Steele Arrington, INC. .........cccceeeeeeees 1451 
Miami Beach 
Interstate Theatrical Agency ........ 2914 


Pensacola 
National Orchestra Syndicate ........ 3134 


St. Petersburg 








Atkins, L. E. 2691 
West Palm Beach 
Squire, Lawton N.z ccccccccessseee esoennncbense 3771 
GEORGIA 
Augusta 
Minnick Attractions .........ccccccsssssesssses 4842 
Joe Minnick 
MOGs TF. Wig: BO. cantesiesesiacviscsineus esaenaies 3224 
ILLINOIS 
Beardstown 
Stocker, Ted 2902 
Bloomington 
Four Star Entertainment Co. ........ 1024 


Calumet City 


Janas, Peter 3240 
Wayne, Ted, Associated Services.. 67 





Carlinsville 



































Lutger, Ted 1280 
Centralia 
Owen, Mart 361 
Chicago 
Chicago Artists Bureau ..... -- 468 
Donaldson, Bill 1341 
Graham Artists Bureau, Inc. .......... 1305 
Lewis, Mable Sanford ......... 
Ray, Ken, and Associates . ae 
Vagabond, Charles ............ccccsssseesssee 
Effingham 
Greuel, E. A. 319 
Joliet 
Universal Orchestra Co. .......scseceseee 1411 
Kankakee 
Devlyn, Frank 582 
Mounds 
Johnson, Allan, AGENCY ...........resereee 3231 
Murphysboro 
Paramount Orchestra Service ........ 976 
Peoria 
Wagner, Lou 5794 
Princeton 
Russell, Paul 999 
Rockford 
Harry G. Cave 214 
INDIANA 
Bloomington 
Camil Artists Bureau 
Evansville 
Universal Orchestra Service .......... 554 
Indianapolis 






Elliott Booking Co. 
Ferguson Bros. Agency .. 
Greater United Amusement 























Service 3394 
Powell, William C. (Bill) .........0 4150 
Hammond 

Stern's Orchestra Service, 
Paul Stern 3154 
Kokomo 
Hoosier Orchestra Service 256 
Knox 
Helms, Franky 4554 
South Bend 
Redden, Earl J. 281 
United Orchestra Service of 
South Bend 2263 
1OWA 
Council Bluffs 
Continental Booking Service .......... 1413 
Des Moines 
Howard, Toussaint L, .....cseseseeees - 632 
Radio and Theatre Program 
Producers 863 
Mason City 
Bierkamp, Kermit .......ccccccsscscesseereees 3078 
Red Oak 
Cox, Lee, Enterprises ..........csessseees 955 


Webster City 


Beightol, D. Pos 
Bonsall, Jac 
Continental ‘attractions EE 
































KANSAS 
Atchison 
Gilmore, Ted 443 
Wichita 
Midwest Orchestra Service 118 
KENTUCKY 
Paducah 
Vickers, Jimmie 2611 
Shreveport 
Tompkins, Jasper .... acvaieens ae 
MAINE 
Kittery 
New England Entertainment 
Bureau 1588 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Associated Colored Orchestras ...... 1256 
Barton, Jack 61 
tan s Orchestra Attractions ors 
worty" Ciub, In 1173 
Nation-W ide Theatrical Agency.... 3768 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 


Baker, Robert R. ... 
Brudnick, Louis J. 
Hub Theatrical Agency, 

Gertrude Lagoulis ...........cccccccseees 3698 
Leonard, Lou, Theatrical 











Enterprises 4131 
Shepherd, pO” Pee ee 2456 
Sullivan, J. A., “Aitiaotions gihadabhiaes 150 
Danvers 

Larkin, George 2614 
Hatfield 

Newcomb, Emily Li ....cccccccccssssssccecees 1218 
Holyoke 





Cahill, Robert J. 
Donahue, Charles B. 


New Bedford 

















Parmont Booking Office .........:s0000 3495 
Pittsfield 
Bannick, Paul 5944 
Marcella, N. 307 
Salem 
Lamplcim, Georwe F.. scssscreseccetsccvcsusessciocess 3337 
Springfield 
Hagan Theatrical Enterprises ....... 2806 
MICHIGAN 
Bridgman 
Hillman, Bill 6099 
Detroit 
Austin, Shan (Amusement Book- 
ing Service) 558 
Berner, Wiens Bee ccsiscsecescsecccsscseesss 395 


Colored Musicians & Entertainers 
Booking & Service Bureau... 
Detroit Artists Bureau, Inc. . 





Gladstone 
Foster, Robert D. 


Grand Rapids 
Seth, Don, Theatrical Attractions 5238 
Jacob Donald Seth 















Jackson 
Roach, Robert Fa, scciesncecsssessrscigsecscstnse 1942 
Kalamazoo 
Osborne Theatrical Booking 
Exchange 2500 
> Pontiac 
Bowes, Arthur G. ... 694 
Fine Arts Producing 267 
MINNESOTA 
St. Paul 
Clausen, Tomy 406 
Conlon, Thomas J. «0... eceecadinnnbens 4356 
Fleck, Ed. 3196 
Raynell’s "ALtractiONs cocccccccsecssesseees ~ 2022 
Vilendrer, Lawrence A.J crccccccoserseeee . 4357 
Winona 
Interstate Orchestra Exchange 
L. Porter Jung ..... 626 


Kramer Music Serv 











MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson 
Perry, T. G. 2516 
Vicksburg 
Delta Orchestra Service ....cc0. 2429 
MISSOURI 
Columbia 
Missouri Orchestra Service ........... 1735 
Kansas City 
Cox, a Beetyn Ti... enstistenpecentccssocseeneiese 688 
Drake 









Municlpal E Booking “gency 
| porno eee ~ scheme 








Stevens, V. Thompson .............. « 275 
Wayne's Theatrical Tachange am Ga 
North Kansas City 

Schulte-Krocker Theatrical 
Agency 5956 
St. Louis 
Associated Orchestra Service ......... 1115 
Belirieves Music Service ..........0+ 925 
Cooper, Ted 233 
MONTANA 
Butte 
J. B. C. Booking Service ...... eesesnene S006 
NEBRASKA 
Alliance 


Alliance Booking Agencies, Paul 
E. Davee, Herold D. Hackor........ 5420 


Lincoin 
Central Booking Service .........0+ 1054 
Omaha 
AMuUSeMENt Service .........ccccccccreeeeeeeees 229 
George, Gabriel 5126 





Swanson, Guy A., Midwest 





king Agency odtienntntimanaginentneneite 208 
Tri-States Entertainment Service b128 
NEVADA 
Las Vegas 
Gordon, Ruth 4383 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester 

Knickerbocker Agency, 
Edw. F. Fitzgerald ..........0.....ss0 2574 
Lou Pratt Orchestra Service ........ 1061 


NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park 
Hagerman, Ray 
Atlantic City 


2434 























Universal Enterprises Co., Inc....... 703 
Williamatos, JIM Mie .........0..ccccereeeeee 1949 
Belleville 
Matt, John 5483 
Jersey City 
Daniels, Howard J. ccccccccccecccsssceressseee 4031 
Newark 
Mandala, Frank 4526 
Paterson 

Joseph A. Ciamprone (New Jer- 
BEY’S Music AGENCY) ......cccercereeeeeee 960 
NEW YORK 
Albany 
Jack O'Meara Attractions .............. 2816 
Bob Snyder 1904 
Auburn 
Dickman, Carl 502 
Buffalo 
Axelrod, Ha 2202 
Empire Vaudeville Exchanee ........ 830 
Farrell, Ray J., Amusement 
Service 2275 
Gibson, M. Marshall .........00..-:cecseeeee 23 


King, George, Productions 
Smith, Carlyle “Tick” 
Smith, Egbert G 











Fort Plain 
Union Orchestra Service ............+ 1539 
Lindenhurst 
Fox, Frank W. 1815 
New Rochelle 
Harris, Douglas 2945 
New York City 
Alexander, Morley ... - 623 
Allen Artists Bureau .. . 3711 





Foch P. Allen 
Allied Entertainment Bureau, Inc. 4698 


Baldwin, C. Paul ............... 
Berney, Paul L., 
Berns, Ha | anes me x 
Bradley Williams Entertainment 
Bureau, R. Bradley Williams...... 
Brown, Harry 26 



















































Campbell, Norman E 
Carlson, Ralph T. 
Chartrand, ayne 
Coffee, Jack 
Continental Am ts 1775 
Cooper, Ralph 5223 
Crane, Ted 217 
Croydon’s Theatrical Agency oe 290 
Cubamerica Music Corp. ......::+00 2840 
Curran, Tommy 123 
Currie, Robert W. ....eccccccseerseeeemrerseeeeee 2595 
po | 2082 
Durand & Later 425 
BIGBOR, RODSTC EW. TRC. nncccccccccececccsesee 667 
Esva Artists hates Si Steger...... 2325 
Evans & Lee 1896 
Finck, Jack, ASene ey ......cccecccseerseeeeess 3658 
Fliamill Enterprises, Inc. ..........:++ 99 
Gait, John R 2357 
Gill, Howard 3013 
Gillman Artists 1120 
Godfrey, George A. .....c..cccccccsessccsessees 2132 
—— ane Theatrical 

Agence aoe 
Gri aed “"% . “3 eeeeowen 1648 











Harlem Musical Enterprises, Inc. 3603 
Hart, 114 
Howard, Te Yenc Productions.... 3900 
Johnson, 5625 
Kaplan, Eddie and 

Miller, LOU, ASONCY ........cccccceesreeeee 1744 
King, Gene theatrical Agency...... 3444 
Lastfogel, Daniel 1 T., Agency 

(Daniel T. Lastfogel) Sebsdamneneanéasorne 2100 
Lila Theatrical Enterprises ............ 2287 
Lipskin, Jerry 3434 
SO eee 381 


Teddy McRae Theatrical Agency. os 
Mei Theatrical Enterprises ............ 
































Morales, Cruz 1861 
National Entertainment Service... 849 
National Swing Club of America.... 2322 
Nat Nazarro Management 

IEE SERIA . cccesscusssictlosticsconssccctees 953 
Parker 2. bg 293 
Pearl, 
Per: h, rtd Theatrical 

Enterprises 1577 
Rheingold, Sid, AGency. .........0-0-00 3274 
Robinson, Thomas (Atlas The- 

REFTSRE AMOMCI)  occrccccccccerssecsscrscccsseoee 69 
Rogers and Ruggerio, Trixie 

Rogers, Rose Ruggerio ............ 1964 
Rogers, Max 3513 
Romm, Gene 4098 
Scanlon, Matt 2043 
Silvan Entertainment Bureau ...... 1774 
Singer, John 3326 
Summers and Tennebaum ............... 2560 

ERASE WlGBIMAD occcccccccccccccsecccescees 130. 
Talbot, Wm. 2467 
Talent Corporation of America, 

Times - pan Artists Bureau.... 1801 
Trent, Bob 434 
United Artists Management .......... 4198 
“Universal Amusement Enterprises 169 
Wells, Abbott 3738 





White, Lew, Theatrical 





























Enterprises 1526 
Rochester 
Barton, Lee 924 
Utica 
Niles, Benjamin EB... ..........0.c..scsccccesses 5140 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte 
T. D. Kemp, Jr. 

Southern Attractions «cscs 1237 
Pitmon, Earl 1759 
Greensboro 
Trianon AMUSEMENE CO. .....ccceseceseee 487 
OHIO 
Akron 

Bingamen Theatrical Agency, 
a 12 
Trapas, T. A. 4214 
Cambridge 
Emery, W. H. 164 
Celina 
WRaweim, TRATORE Te. cccccececccveccesesccssecesceses 1492 
+ Cincinnati 
ANdersoOn, AIDE ........cccccccscereresssreeeees 2956 
Carpenter, Richard ...........ccsssessseeeee 63 
Rainey, Lee 915 
Sive and Acomb 891 
Cleveland 
Manuel Bros. ABGeNcy ................cesee00 3566 
Columbus 
Askins, Lane 465 
Dayton 
Hixon, Paul 552 
Wills, Tommy, Midwest 
Entertainment Service ............. awe 18 
Elyria 
Jewell, A. 


(Dance whsatii, ee 





Pomeroy 
Wildermuth, Ted ............... ciapsndnctebsocnien 3042 
Salem 
Gunesch, J. B. 1217 
Steubenville 
Di Palma, Charles. ........cccccscssccssssseerre 1109 
Toledo 


Tripoli, Joseph A., 
Entertainment Bureau ...ccccccocorseee 5400 























OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa 
Connor, Lonis W. ..........+ wonedayatioas ereseeese 2685 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown 
Bahr, Walter K.. ..........0. peseeene ne | | 
Carbondale 
Battle, Marty 330 
East McKeesport 
FORGE. Bis: cicesptarcestedimeensscans 2053 
Hokendauqua 
Zerosh, John 1237 
Jeannette 
Crwmcinwe, Veale Ls. cccccccsesccescsssesneces S165 
Lancaster 
Twitmire, Gil 858 
Lebanon 
Zellers, Art 544 
McKeesport 
Ace Reigh, Inc. 1227 
Newcastle 
Thos. A. Natale (Natale Theat- 
rical Agency) 942 
Philadelphia 
Berle, Bernard 509 
Coopersmith, JOSeEph ..........ccccccceeseeeeee 1511 
Creative Entertainment Bureau.... 3402 





Dupree, Reese 379 
Gould, Hal, Theatrical Agency.. 
Hammer, Godfrey 
Keeley’s Theatrical A 
McDonald, Chris .... 















Mears, 441 
Muller, George  _AyPpees Meee 430 
National Theatrical Arency ........... 537 
Orchestra Agency of Philade'phia 2108 


Price, Sammy, Entertainment 
Bureau «ee 3558 




















Sepia Entertainment Bureau ......... 4448 

United Orchestra Service 720 

SORT, TOIT ccewntrssnccessesccnscasccascecene 836 
Pittsburgh 

Ellis AMUSEMENE CO. .....cccceesseseeeeere 48 

Golden, Emanuel J. ......ccccccccssscsesssseses 2208 

Hallam, Paul 1997 

New Artist Service ............ccccccccscsesees 2521 

Orchestra Service Bureau, Inc....... 12 

eee 3 eee 4391 
Shenandoah 

Mikita, John 3751 
Waynesburg 

Triangle Amusement Co. ........ccs0s00 1427 

RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket 

TJustynski, Vincent ..........ccccccscsssscessere 2445 
Providence 

Bowen, Reggie 2179 

bg CITE 7 3246 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Beaufort 
Dilworth Attractions, 


Frank A. Dilworth, Jr. .ccccccccooee 2979 
Charleston 
Folly Operating Co. ...c.cccccccsseesseee ee | 
TENNESSEE 
Clarksville 
Bioweten, Wis Bic GOs cccicctctvcninn ercveeeee 4053 
Nashville 
Senthinné Amusement Co., 
Dr. © JACKSON .cc.cccceee eocsessssconccee GALS 
TEXAS 
Beaumont 
Bartlett, Charles .............ss000 en 
Boling 
Spotlight Band Booking 
Cooperative 4181 



































Dallas 
Beck, Jim 
Portis, Cal rt 
Southwestern Amusement Service 233 
Watson, S. L. 2397 
Windsor, Walter, Attractions........ 114 
Houston 
Orchestra Service of America........ 15] 
Kingsville 
Cole, Roy 2466 
San Antonio 
Erwin, Joe 338 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
Coast-to-Coast Agency .........00« weoeee 3194 
Intermountain Theatrical 
Exchange 883 
Schultz Booking Agency .......... sccscesees 204 
VERMONT 
Barre 
Freeland, John 1907 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond 
Hicks, Roy M. 2399 
Hill, Lindley B. 3990 
Roanoke 
Radio Artists Service ........ eocecescceneene BODE 
WASHINGTON 
Bellingham 
Portiss, George 236 
Seattle 
Casura-Leigh Agency, Jam L. 
Casura (alias Jimmie Leigh) eens 207 
Field, Scott, Enterprises soos 2098 


Harvison, R. S., Assoc. 
TOURS, BE. MIMD. cccccccscccscsccccccscsscesosese 
Wheeler, Bob 








Spokane 
Lyndel Theatrical Agency, 





Lynn Lyndel 6077 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington 
Brewer, D. C. 4532 





Kingwood 
Hartman, Harland, Attractions...... 478 


Martinsburg 








Miller, George BE. IP. ...ccccccccccscsccseeoce 1129 
Parkersburg 
Lowther, Harold R. ........... a 
WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac 
Dowland, L. B. 1187 
Madison 
Stone, Leon B. 1474 
Milwaukee 
Bethia, Nick Williams. ............c0s0« - 5914 
Sheboygan 
Schmidt, Frederick W., JIT. v0. 601 


Stevens Point 
Central State Music Association.... 507 








Tomahawk 
McClernon Amusement Co. .....0000 276 
Watertown 
Nielsen's Entertainment Mart....... . 3039 
CANADA 
Calgary, Alberta 
Simmons, G. A 4090 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Carrigan, Larry Li. ........00see ccccessesee 4309 
Edmonton, Alberta 
McKenzie, Blake 
(Prairie Concerts)  .......cccccccccssscsees 5106 
Toronto, Ontario 
Mitford, Bert, AGency. ......ccccccccseeees 4004 
Whetham, Katherine and 
Turnbull, Winnifred .............000+ 4013 
Montreal, Quebec 
Artistes de Montreal, Reg’d. (Ma- 
dame Albert Gosselin) ......ccsssssss 63 
Montreal Artists Bureau, 
Michel Leroy 900 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Gaylorde Enterprises .......0+ seaaaaien 5540 
L. Gaboriau 
R. J. Gaylorde 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 





This 
cally 


Moor 
Willi 
MONT‘ 
Club 
Sin 
Mont 
Perdu 
NORTE 
Bamb 
“Bi 
PHENL 
Cocoa 
Per: 
Frenc 
San 
PHENDD 
241 


FLAGS] 
Sunny 
Nac 
PHOEN 
Chi's 
Bev 
Keil 
Drunk 
Proc 
Gaddi 
Hosho 
jones, 
Malou 
Willet 
Zanzit 
TUCSOD 
Griffir 
Hutto 
Mitche 
Rio R 
Grb: 
Bryc 
Severs 
Willia 
YUMA: 
Buckn 
Clut 


BLYTH 
Brown 
HOT SP’ 
Hamm 
Jaco! 
Pettis, 
Smith, 
HOT SP 
NATION 
Mack, 
LITTLE 
Arkans 
ware 
Buth 
Bennet 
Civic 1 
Mrs. 
duce 
Stewar 
Weeks, 
McGEHE 
Taylor, 
MOUNT! 
Robert: 
Rode 
NORTH 
Cotton 
Thon 
PINE BL’ 
Arkans 
Casino, 
Johnsor 
Lowery 
Robbin: 
Smitt 
Miss. 
Scott, 
TEXARK 
Oak L 
Ketc 
WALN 
Howard 
VFW 
Com 


OcT 








1511 
4245 


283 
2397 
114 

161 
2466 

338 


319% 


883 
2354 


2399 
3990 


1480 


6077 


4532 
478 
1129 


3753 


1187 
L474 
9914 
601 
507 
276 


3039 


}090 


369 


9106 


}004 
1013 








Defaulters List of the A. F. of M. 


This List is alphabeti CALIFORNIA 
cally arranged in States, ALAMEDA: 
Sheets, Andy 
Canada and Mis- ANTI 
cellaneous we. and Wm. Lewis, Owner 
Carver, Ross 
ALABAMA Keene, Gene 
(Eugene Schweichler) 
BIRMINGHAM: AZUSA: 
Little Southerner Restaurant, Pease, Vance 
and Ralph Saliba Roese, Joe 
Umiach, Bob “NAKERSFIELD: 
DOTHAN: Bakersfield Post 808, American 
Colored Elks Lodge (Club), and Legion, and Emanuel Ed 
O. B. Purifoy, employer wards 
Smith, Mose Conway, Stewart 
FLORENCE: Curtner, George 
Valentine, Leroy BENICIA: 
MOBILE: Rodgers, Edward T., Palm 


Grove Ballroom 
BERKELEY: 
Bur-Ton, John 
Davis, Clarence 
Jones, Charles 
Wilson, Jimmy, Promoter 
REVERLY HILLS: 
Bert Gervis Agency 
Keyboard Club and Bob Savage, 
Employer 
Mestusis, Paris 
Rhapsody on Ice, and N. Ed- 
ward Beck, Employer 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 
BURBANK: 
Elbow Room, and Roger 
Coughlin, Manager 
Irvin, Frances 
CATALINA ISLAND: 
and Paul Mirabel, 


Am Vets Club, Inc., Garret Van 
Antwerp, Commander, George 
Faulk, Manager 

Cavalcade of Amusements 

Moore, R. E., 

Williams, Harriel 

MONTGOMERY: 

Club Flamingo, and Anell 
Singleton, Mamager 

Montgomery, W. T. 

Perdue, Frank 

NORTH PHENIX CITY: 

Bamboo Club, and W. 1 

“Bud” Thurmond 
PHENIX CITY: 

Cocoanut Grove Nite Club, 
Perry T. Hatcher, Owner 

French Casino, and Joe 
Sanfrantello, Proprietor 


Club Brazil, 
PHENIX: Operator 
241 Club, and H. L. Freeman (¥oypTon: 
Vi-Lo Records 
ARIZONA COULTON, SAN BERNARDINO: 
FLAGSTAFF: Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner 
Sunnyside Lounge, and George Pango Pango Club 
Nackard DECOTO: 
ory Howard, George 
PHOENIX: = DUNSMUIR: 
Chi's Cocktail Lounge (Chi’s McGowan, }. B 
Beverage Corp.), and J. A. EUREKA: — 
Keilly, Employer Paradise Steak House, and 
Drunkard Show, Homer Hott, O. H. Bass 
Producer York Club, and O. H. Bass 
Gaddis, Joe FAIRFIELD: 
Hoshor, Joha Guardhouse Tavern, and 
jones, Calvin K. Walter Jarvis, Employer 
Malouf, Leroy B tONTANA: 
Willett, R. Paul ’ Seal Bros. Circus, Dorothy An- 
Zanzibar Club, and Lew Klein derson, Employer 
TUCSON: FRESNO: 


Plantation Club, and Joe Cannon 
Valley Amusement Association, 
and Wm. B. Wagnon, Jr., 


Griffin, Manly 
Hutton, Jim 
Mitchell, Jimmy 


Rio Rita Cocktail Lounge, Joe President 
Grbach, Manager, Louise GARVEY: 
Bryce, Owner Rich Art Records, Inc. 
Severs, Jerry ‘HOLLYWOOD 
Williams, Marshall Alison, David 
YUMA: Babb, Kroger 


Birwell Corp. 

Bocage Room. Leonard Van- 
nerson 

California Productions, and Ed 
ward Kovacs 

Coiffure Guild, and Arthur E. 
Teal, and S. Tex Rose 

Encore Productions, Inc. 

Federal Artists Corp. 

Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal 


Buckner, Gray, Owner “345 


Club, El Cajon 


ARKANSAS 


BLYTHVILLE: 
Brown, Rev. 
HOT SPRINGS 
Hammon Oyster House, and Joe 


Thomas J. 


Jacobs M 
. gt., Led. 
—— a Fishman, Edward I. 
mith, Dewey Gayle, Tim 
HOT SPRINGS Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 
NATIONAL PARK: Company 


Mack, Bee Haymes, Dick 
LITTLE ROCK: Kappa Records, inc., Raymond 
Arkansas State Theatre, and Ed- L. Krauss 


Kolb, Clarence 

Morros, Boris 

National Booking Corporation 
Patterson, Trent 

Robitschek, Kurt (Ken Robey) 


ward Stanton, and Grover J. 
Butler, Officers 

Bennet, O. E. 

Civic Light Opera Company, 


Mrs. Rece Saxon Price, Pro- R } 
ducer Six Bros. Circus, and George 
Stewart, J. H. McCall 
Weeks, S. C. Harry S. Taylor Agency 
Ini ig Ip ¥ 
McGEHEE: paren hy Opera Co., and 
Taylor, Jack s 
ena Vogue Records, and Johnny 
MOUNTAIN HOME: Anz, owner, and Bob Stevens, 
Robertson, T. E., Roveruwon F. L. Harper 
Rodeo, Inc. Wally Kline Enterprises, and 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK: Wally Kline 
Western Recording Co., and 


Cotton Club, and Johnny > 
Thomas, S. L. Kay, co-owners 
PINE BLUFF: 
Arkansas State College 
Casino, and A. RK. 1D. Thompson 
Johnson, Eddie 
Lowery, Rev. J. R. 


Douglas Venable 

LONG BEACH: 

Anderson, John Murray, and 
Silver Screen, Inc. 

Backlin, Frank and Beatrice 

Jack Lasley’s Cafe, and Jack 


Robbins Bros. Circus, and C. C. Lasley : 
Smith, Operator (Jackson, long Beach Exposition, and D. 
Miss.) E. Kennedy, Pres., Horace 
Scott, Charles E Black, Director and General 
: Manager, James Vermazen, 
TEXARKANA: Assistant Director, May Fi 


Oak Lawn Theatre, and Paul 
Ketchum. Owner and Operator 


WALNUT RIDGE: 


lippo, Sec., Evalyn Rinehart 
Ass’t. Office Mgr., Charles D. 
Spangler, Public Relations and 


Howard Daniel Smith Post 4457 Publicity Dept., George W. 
VFW, and R. D. Burrow, Bradley, Advance Ticket Di- 
Commander rector 


OCTOBER, 1954 


McDougall, Owen 
Sullivan, Dave, Crystal Ballroom 
Turner, Morley 

ANGELES: 


Americana Corporation 

Aqua Parade, Inc., Buster 
(Clarence L.) Crabbe 

Arizona-New Mexico Club, 
Roger Rogers, Pres., and 
Frank McDowell, Treasurer 

Blue Light Ballroom and 
Bill Ivory 

Brisk Enterprises 

Coiffure Guild, Arthur E. 
and S. Tex Rose 

Coleman, Fred 

Cotton Club, and Stanley 
Amusements, Inc., and 
Harold Stanley 

Dalton, Arthur 

Edwards, James, of James Ed- 
wards Productions 

Fontaine, Don & Lon 

Gradney, Michael 


Teai 


Halfont. Nate 

Henneghan, Charles 

Maxwell, Claude 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond E. 
Mauro 

Miltone Recording Co., and War 
Perkins 


Moore, Cleve 

Morris, Joe, and Club Alabam 

Mosby, Esvan 

New Products Institute of Amer 
ica, and Joseph H. Schulte 

Pierce, Pops 

Royal Record Co. 

Ryan, Ted 

Villion, Andre 

Vogel, Mr. 

Ward Bros. Circus, George W. 
Pugh, Archie Gayer, co- 
Owners, and L. F. Stoltz. 
Agent 

Welcome Records, Recording 
Studio, and Rusty Welcome 

Williams, Cargile 

Wilshire Bow! 

LOS GATOS: 

Fuller, Frank 

MARIN CITY: 
Pickins, Louis 
MONTEREY: 

Roberts Club, and A. M. Kolvas, 

Owner 
NEVADA CITY: 
Nationai Club, 
Employer 
NEWHALL: 
Terry, Tex 
N. HOLLYWOOD: 
Hat and Cane Supper Club, and 


and Al Irby, 


Joe Wood and J. L. Pender 
owners 
Lohmuller, Bernard 
OAKLAND: 


Arrow Club, and Joe Bronk, 
Frank Merton and Joy Sheet, 
owners 

Bill's Rondevu Cafe, and Wm. 
Matthews 

Moore, Harry 

Morkin, Roy 

Pedroni, Frank 

Trader Horn's, Fred Horn 

OCEAN PARK: 

Frontier Club, and Robert 

Moran 
OROVILLE: 

Rodgers, Edward T., Palm 

Grove Ballroom 
OXNARD: 

McMillan, Tom, Owner Town 

House 
PALM SPRINGS: 
Bering, Lee W., Lee Bering 


Club 
Hall, Donald H. 
PASADENA: 
Hazelton, Mabel 
Ware, Carolyn E. 
PERRIS: 
McCaw, E. E., Owner Horse 
Follies of 1946 
PITTSBURG: 
Delta Club, and Barbara Bliss 


RICHMOND: 
Downbeat 
Simmons 
Jenkins, Freddie 
SACRAMENTO 
Casa Nellos, ‘Nello Malerbi, 
Owner 
Leingang, George 
O'Connor, Grace 
SAN DIEGO: 
Blues and Rhythm 
Agency 
Brigham, Froebel Astor 
Carnival Room, and Jack 
Millspaugh 
Cotton Club, Benny Curry and 
Otis Wimberly 
Hudson, Aline 
Logan, Manly Eldwood 
Miller, Warren 


Club, and Johnnie 


Attractions 


Mitchell, 
Passo, 
7 , aS Operator Play- DOVER 


Washington, Nathan 

Young, Mr. and Mre. 
Mabel, Paradise Club 
(formerly known as Silver 
Slipper Cafe) 

AN FRANCISCO: 

Blue Angel 

Brown, Willie H. 

Cable Car Village Club, and 
Barney DeSenan, owner 
Club Drift In, and Dan Mc- 

Carthy 
Deasy, J. B. 
Fox, Eddie 
Giles, Norman 
Pago Pago Club,’and Lacj Lay- 
man and Kellock Catering, 
Inc. 
Paradise Gardens, and John A. 
Gentry and William Carthen 
Reed, Joe, and W. C. 
Rogers and Chase Co. 
Say When Club, and G. J. 
Nieman 
Shel.on, Earl, 
Productions 
Sherman and Shore Advertising 
Agency 
Sullivan, Charles 
The Civic Light Opera Com 
mittee of San Francisco, 
Francis C. Moore, Chairman 
Waldo, Joseph 
SAN JOSE: 
Ariotto, Peter and Peggy 
McAdoo, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Melody Club, Frank and Theresa 
Oliver, Employers 
Paz, Fred 
SANTA BARBARA: 
Briggs, Don 
Canfield Enterprises, Inc 
SANTA CRUZ: 
Santa Cruz Hotel, 
John Righetti 
SANTA MONICA: 
Lake, Arthur, and Arthur (Dag- 
wood) Lake Show 
McRae, H. D. 
SEASIDE: 
Corral Night Club, and 
Al Leroy 
SHERMAN OAKS: 
Gilson, Lee 
Kraft, Ozzie 
SIGNAL HILL: 
Moeller, Al, 
SOUTH GATE: 
Silver Horn Cafe, and Mr. Silver 
STOCKTON: 
Sunset Macaroni Products, Fred 
Stagnaro 
VAN NUYS: 
Lehr, Raynor 


ae 


Earl Shelton 


and 


Signal Hill 


VENTURA: 
Cheney, Al and Lee 
WATSONVILLE: bd 
Ward, Jeff W. 
WINTERHAVEN: 
Mueller, J. M. 


COLORADO 

DENVER: 

Bennell, Edward 

jones, Bill 

Turf Club and Bill Bayers, 

Manager 

JULESBURG: 

Cummins, Kenneth 
MORRISON: 

Clarke, Al 
TRINIDAD: 

El Moro Club, and Pete Langoni 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT: 

Lunin, Edward 

EAST HAMPTON: 
Hotel Gerramaugus 
EAST HAVEN: 
Carnevale, A. J. 
HARTFORD: 
Dubinsky, Frank 
NEW HAVEN: 
Madigan Entertainment Service 
NEW LONDON: 

Andreoli, Harold 

Bisconti, Anthony, Jr. 

Marino, Mike 

Schwartz, Milton 

Williams, Joseph 

NIANTIC: 
McQuillan, Bob 
Russell, Bud 
POQUONNOCK BRIDGE: 
Johnson, Samuel 
STAMFORD: 

Glenn Acres Country Club and 
Charlie Blue, Pres., Mr. Sou- 
mers, Sec.-Treas. 

STONINGTON: 

Hangar Restaurant and Club, 
and Herbert Pearson 

Whewell, Arthur 

WESTPORT: 
Goldman, Al and Marty 


DELAWARE 


Apollo Club, and Bernara 
Paskins, Owner 
Veterans ‘of Foreign Wars, Le- 
Roy Rench, Commander 
Williams, A. B. 
GEORG 


ETOWN: 
Gravel Hill Inn, and Preston 
Hitchens, 
MILFORD: 
Fountain, John 
CASTLE: 


Lamon, Edward 

Murphy, Joseph 
WILMINGTON: 

Allen, Sylvester 

Burt, Mrs. Mary (Warren) 

Cooper, Mr. and Mrs, Alexander 


FLORIDA 


ENTON: 
Strong, Merle, Bernice and 
Ronald 
CLEARWATER: 
Bardon, Vance 
CLEARWATER BEACH: 

Normandy Restaurant, and Fay 

Howse 
DANIA: 

Paradise Club, and Michael F. 

Slavin 
" DAYTONA BEACH: 

Bethune, Albert 

Trade Winds Club, and Virgil 
(Vic) Summers 

DELAND: 

Club Aloha and E. 

Owner 
FLORENCE VILLA: 

Dan Laramore Lodge No. 1097, 

Garfield Richardson 
FORT MYERS: 

Bailey, Bill—AIl Star Minstrels, 
Inc., and Si Rubens 

McCutcheon, Pat 

GULF BREEZE: 

Surf Club and Ernest W. 

Ww. sight, ee 
HALLAND. 

Caruso’s “Theatre Restaurant, 
and Marion Kaufman and 
Robert Marcus 

JACKSONVILLE: 

Blane, Paul 

Blumberg, Albert, Owner, Fla- 
mingo Sho Club (Orlando, 
Fla.), and Fays Club 

Florida Food and Home Show, 
and Duval Retail Grocers 
Association, and C. E. Wia- 


C. Phillips, 


ter, President; Paul Bien 
Managing-Agent 
Forrest Inn, and _ Florida 


Amusements, Inc., and Ben 


Rinsevelt Theatre 
Seott, Sandy 
SU aus, GeOr 
Weills, Char 
(RLANDO: 
Club Cabana, and Elmer as! 
Jake Gunther, Owners 
Club Surrocco, Roy Baisden 
Flamingo Sho Club (Club Fla 
mingo), and Albert Blum 
berg of Jacksonville, Fla. 
Fryor, D. S. 
Redman, Arthur J. 
Rhythm Club, and Arthur J. 
Redman, former ietor 
IND BEACH: 
Jul’s Club, and Morgan jul 
ALM BEACH: 


P. 

DeManio, Mrs. J. 

Leon and Eddie's Nite Club, 
Leon and Eddie's, Inc., John 
Widmeyer, Pres., Sidney 
Orlin, Secretary 

PANAMA CITY: 

Daniels, Dr. E. R. 

PENSACOLA: 

Hodges, Earl, of the Top Har 
Dance Club 

Keeling, Alec (also known as A 
Scott), and National Orches 
tra Syndicate and American 
Booking Company, and 
Alexander Attractions 

Miss Texas Club, and Richard 
Cooper, Owner and Prop. 

Southland Restaurant, and 
J. Ollie Tidwell 

QUINCY: 
Monroe, Reg 
ST. PETERSBURG: 

Ciro’s, and John A. 

Employer 
SARASOTA: 

Colony Restaurant, and Fred 

Muller, Manager 


Davis, 


SMYRNA: 


Kent County Democratic Club, 
and Solomon Thomas, 
Chairman 


STARKE 


ry 

Camp Blanding Recreation 
Center 

Goldman, Henry 


STUART: 
T. 


Sutton, G. W. 
ALLAHASSEE: 
Gaines Patio, and Henry Gaines, 


Owner 
Two Spot Club, Caleb E. 
Hann. 


TAMPA: 


Brown, Russ 

Carousel Club, and Abe Burkow, 
and Norman Karn, Employers 

Merry-Go-Round Club, and 
Larry Ford 

Rich, Don and Jean 

Williams, Herman 
CE: 


J... Mary and Joel Spector, VENI 


and Joe Allen 

jackson, Otis 

Newberry, Earl, and Associated 
Artists, Inc. 

Zumpt Huff Associates 


KEY WEST: 


Club Mardi Gras, and A. G. 
Thomas, Employer 

Regan, 

Weavers vcake, Joseph Bucks and 
Joseph Stabinsk: 

LAKELAND: 

King, R. E. 

MIAMI; 

Brooks, Sam 

Club lewel Box, Charles 
Nasio, owner, Danny Brown, 
president 

Donaldson, Bill 

Flame Club, and Frank Corbit, 
Owner 

Prior, Bill (W. H. P. Corp.) 

Robert Clay Hotel, and Fred T. 
Quinn, Manager, Nicholas 
Girard, Promoter 

Smart, Paul D. 

Talavera, Remon 

36 Club, Tony Aboyoun, Em 
ployer 

MIAMI BEACH: 

Amron, Jack, Terrace Restaurant 

Caldwell, Max 

Chez Paree, Mickey Grasso, and 
Irving Rivkin 

Circus Bar, and Charles Bogan 

Edwards Hotel, and Julius 
Nathan, Manager 

Fielding, Ed 

Friedlander, Jack 

Haddon Hall Hotel 

Harrison, Ben 

Island Club, and Sam Cohen, 
Owner-Manager 

La Rue Restaurant, and Howard 
and Jerry Brooks 

Leshnick, Max 

Macomba Club 

Mocamba Restaurant, and Jack 
Freidlander, Irving Miller, 
Max Leshnick, and Michael 
Rosenberg, Employers 

Miller, Irving 

Morrison, M. 

Patio Restaurant, and Howard 
and Jerry Brooks, Owners and 
Operators 

Perlmutter, Julius J. 

Poinciana Hotel, 
Frassrand 


Bernie 


Clarke, John, Pines Hotel Corp. 

Pines Hotel Corp., and John 
Clarke 

Sparks Circus, and James Edgar, 
Manager (operated by Florida 


BEACH: 
Ballerina Club, and Bill Harris, 
Operator 
Larocco, Harry L. 
Parrish, Lillian F; 


GEORGIA 


ALBANY: 


Guale Corporation 


ATLANTA: 


Greater Atlanta Moonlight 
Opera Co., Howard C 
Jacoby, Manager 

Montgomery, J. Neal 

Spencer, Perry 

AUGUSTA: 

Baxter, Joe 

Bill and Harry's Cabaret, Fred 
W. Taylor, Manager, and 
G. W. (Bill) Prince 

Dawson, Robert H., and 
Caribe Lounge in Plaza Hotel 

Foster, Mr. 

Kirkland, Fred 

Minnick Attractions, Joe Min- 


nick 
J. W. Neely, jr. 
Revel, Bob 
BRUNSWICK: 
mee - ho Koom, and Earl Hill 


. Lee 
Wisfalls "Cafe, and W. Lee 
HINESVILLE: 
Plantation Club, S. C. Kless 
and F. W. Taylor 


MACON: 

Capitol baa 

Lee, W. 

Swaebe, Leathe 

SAVANNAH: 

Hayes, Gus 

Model Shows, Inc., and David 
Endy, Owner, Charles Barnes. 
Manager 

Palms Club, and Andrew Brad 

Thompson, Lawrence A., Ir. 

ST. SIMONS ISLAND: 

Golden Isles Club, and Clayton 
Vance (Vancelette), Mgr., 
and Guale Corporation 
(Albany, Ga.) 
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So 








Griffiths, Larry, and Big Chief 
Corp., and Uptown Lounge 
LEWISTON: 
Canner, Sam 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
Via Villa, and Fred Walker 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 
Club Alibi and Mr. J. 4, Jeffress, 
Owner and 
Gem Cafe, and Mr. 7. J Jeffress, 
Owner and Operator 
TELLO: 


Be Beck, Rulon 
Last Frontier Club, Stan Hvarka 
and Bob Cummins 
Pullos, Dan 
Reynolds, Bud 
t SPIRIT LAKE: 
P Fireside Lodge, and R. E. Berg 


ILLINOIS 


BELLEVILLE: 
. Davis, C. M. 
BLOOMING 


TON: 
McKinney, James R. 
Thompson, Earl 


Mitchell, Joha 
CHAMPAIGN: 
Robinson, Bennic 
‘ CHICAGO: 
i Adams, Delmore and Eugene 
Brydon, Ray Marsh of we Dan 
Rice 3-Ring Circus 
i Chicago Casino, and 
Weiss, Owner 
p Cole, klsic, General Manager, 
and Chicago Artists Bureau 
Colosimo’s Theatre Restaurant, 
ughes, 


Inc., Mrs. Ann H 
Owher 
4 Daniels, Jimm: 
Donaldson, Bill 
7 Elders, Cleo 
i Evans, jeep 
Fine, Jack, Owner “Play Girls 
of 1938," “Victory Follies’’ 
Gayle, Tim 


Glen, Charlie 
; Hale, Walter, Promoter 
Hill, George W. 
Knob Hill Club, and Al Fenston 
Mackie, Robert, of Savoy Ball- 
room 
Majestic Record Co, 
Mason, Leroy 
Mays, Chester 
Mickey Weinstein Theatrical 
§ Agency 
. Monte Carlé Lounge, Mrs. Ana 
{ Hughes, Owner 
: Moore, Hl. L. 
q Musarts Concert Management, 
” and George Wildeman 
Music Bowl, and jack Peretz 
and Louis Cappanola, Em- 
° ployers 
Music Bow! (formerly China 
Doll), and A. D. Bl 


White Swan Corp. 
ROCK ISLAND: 
Barnes, Al 
Greyhound Club, and 
Tom Davelis 
SPRING 


Terra Plaza, and Elmer Bartolo 


Zeiglar Nite Club, and Dwight 


Alisup, and Jason Wilkas, 
Owners 
INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Lanane, Bob and Geor, 


Levitt’s Supper Club, os Roy 


D. Levitt, Proprietor 
“H GROVE: 
Mills, Bud 
CENTERV 


ILLE: 
Hagen-Wallace Circus, and 
Frank Martin, Owner 

EAST CHICAGO: 
Barnes, Tiny Jim 
t icago 
prises, and James Dawkins 
Ww 


ELWOOD: 
Yankee Club, and Charles 
Sullivan, Manager 
EVANSV' 

Adams, Jack C. 
FORT WAYNE: 

Brummell, Emmett 
GARY: 

Johnson, 
GREENSBURG: 


KANSAS 


BREWSTER: 
Whirlwind Ballroom, G. M. 
Dinkel, Operator 


Ted Blake 
DODGE CITY: 
Graham, Lyle 


Key Club, and H. R. 
Allen (also known as Bert 
Talon, Bart Talon, Bert Allen) 

KANSAS CITY: 

White, ]. Cordell 

LIBERAL: 
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Liberal Chapter No. 17, Dis- 
abled American Veterans, and 
H. R. Allen 


Brown, Harry E. 

Kern. lohn 
TOPEKA: 

Mid-West Sportsmen Association 
WICHITA: 

Aspinwall, 

Martin) 

Holiday, Art 

Key Club, and/or G. 
Moore 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 
Rountree, Upton 
Taylor, Roy D. 
LEXINGTON: 
Harper, A. C. 
Rankin Enterprises, and Pres- 
ton P. Rankin 
LOUISVILLE: 
Bramer, Charles 
Imperial Hotel, Jack Woolems, 
Owner 
King, Victor 
ing, Preston 


Hugh M. (Chick 





Club 46, Charles Holzh 

Owner and Operator 
INDIANAPOLIS: 

Benbow, William, and his All- 
American Brownskin Models 

Carter, A. Lloyd 

Dickerson, Matthew 

Donaldson, Bill 

Entertainment Enterprises, Iac., 
and Frederick G. Schatz 


Lazar, Eugene and Alex 
Roller Rondo Skating Rink, 
and Perry Flick, Operator 

Sho-Bar, and Charles Walker 

William C. Powell Agency 
LAPAYFTTE: 

Club 52, Charles Gibson, Prop. 
MUNCIE: 


Harding, Stanley W. 
RICHMOND: 
Newcomer, Charles 
Puckett, H. H. 
SOUTH BEND: 
Childers, Art 
Bob Cagney) 
Palais Royale Ballroom, 
iddie Makar 
Chasies E, Thompson Post 9733, 
pL ned » He A. Johnson, 


(also known as 
and 





Nob Hill Club, and Al Fenston 
O'Connor, Pat L., Pat L. 
O'Connor, Inc. 
Old Hickory Hotel Syndicate 
Silhouette Club, and Joe Saletta 
Stoner, Harlan T. 
Teichner, Charles A., of T. N. 
T. Productions 
Whiteside, J. Preston 
Ziggie’s Gridiron Lounge, 
Ziggie Czarobski, Owner 
DECATUR: 
Pacen, James (Buster) 
b EAST ST. LOUIS: 
Davis, C. M. 
Playdium, and Stuart Tambor, 
Employer, and Johany Per- 
kins, Owner 


FREEPORT: 
. Marabel, Couns 
« KANKAKEE: 
Havener, Mrs. Theresa 
LA GRANGE: 
— Van Recording Co., and 
i . L. Hartman 
4 een NE: 
Antier’s Inn, and Fraacis 
Weaver, Owner 


CITY: 
Club Winchester, and Betty 
Gray and Buck Willingham 
MT. VERNON: 
Plantation Club, Archie M. 
Haines, Owner 
and 


PEKIN: 
Candlelight Room, Fred 
Romane 


SPENCERVILLE: : 
Kelly, George M. (Marquis) 
SYRACUSE: 
Waco Amusement Enterprises 


1OWA 
CARROLL: 
Brown Derby and Mabel Browr 


CLARION: 
Miller, J. L. 


CLINTON: 
Abbe, Virgil 
DENISON: 
Larby Ballroom, and Curtis 
Larby, Operator 
DES MOINES: 
Brookins, Tommy 
HARLAN: 
Gibson, C. Rex 
POWERSVILLE: 
Dance Hall, and Henry Patt- 
schull 
SHENANDOAH: 
Aspinwall, Hugh M. (Chick 
Martin) 
SPENCER: 
Free, Ned 
bere Peay Ci Corp., and 
Holl ircus 
Jacobsen 


Pb voy 
Steptoe, Bentoa L. 
WOODBINE: 
Danceland, J. W. (Red) Brum 
mer, Manager 


_ 


PADUCAH: 
Vickers, Jimmie 


LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Smith, Mrs. Lawrence, Proprie- 
tor Club Plantation 
Stars and Bars Club (also known 
as Brass Hats Club), A. R. 
Conley, Owner, Jack Tyson, 
Manager 
Weil, R. L. 
CROWLEY: 
Young Men's Progressive Club, 
aad J. L. Buchanan, Employer 
GONZALES: 
Johns, Camille 
LAFAYETTE: 
Hadacol Caravan 
LeBlanc Corporation of 
Louisiana 
Veltin, Toby 
Venables Cocktail Lounge - 
LAKE CHARLES: 
Village Bar Lounge, and 
Cc. L. Barker, Owner 
LEESVILLE: 
Capell Brothers Circus 
MONROE: 
Club DeLicia, Robert Hil) 
Keith, Jessie 
Thompson, Son 
NATCHITOCHES: 
Burton, Mrs. Pearl Jones 
NEW ORLEANS: 
Barker, Sand : 
Berns, Harry B., and National 
Artists Guild 


Gilbert, Julie 
Hurricane, The, Percy Stovall 
LeBlanc, Dudley J. 


OPELOUSAS: 


Cedar Lane Club, and Milt 
Delmas, Emp! 
SHREVEPORT: 
Reeves, Harry A. 
Ropollo, Angelo 
Stewart, Willie 


SPRINGHILL: 


Capers, C. L. 
MAINE 


BIDDEFORD: 

Old Orchard Beach Playhouse, 
and Edward Gould 

FORT FAIRFIELD: 

Paul’s Arena, Gibby Seaborne 


MILFORD: 


Birchmere Inn, and Charles 


Anastos, Prop. 
SACO: 
Gordon, Nick 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 


Blue Danube, and Wm. Kasar- 


sky, Proprietor 


Byrd, Olive J. die’s), and Al Wellman 
) ag ty Charies Ralph Wellman, Philip Flax, 
Forbes, 7 (Skin) | — ay ae re 
Gay 90's Club, Lou Belmont, Bibb, Allen 
Proprietor, Henry Epstein, Blake, David R. 
oe eit tat 
’ ybrook, Adolphus 
yg HK, F. Armand Club 4Yer, and Uscar Pruitt 
LeBlanc Corporation of “a ys le, ”~ F 
Perkin, nichasd, of Associated Dustin Steamship Company, N 
Enterprises M 4 ge 
Weiss, Harry Gay 
d y Soca! club, and 
CORAL HILLs: Eric Scriven 
Hilltop Restaurant, and Theo- Green, Go 
dore J. — Hottman, 5am 
lohnson, I 
—— Louis —— pn 
EASTON Minando, Nono 
Hannah, John Papadimas, Babis 
epoch, ‘Albert Hn gad 
. Pyle, Howard D., and Savoy 
HAGERSTOWN: Promotions 
on a A Robinson, Wm. H. 
HAVRE DE GRACE: —e* 
Bond, Norvel Harding’s Resort, and 
OCEAN CITY: 7 a x George E. ing 
Belmont, Lou, Gay Nineties PERNDaLk: 
Club, and Henry Epstein Club Plantation, and Doc 
Gay Nineties Club, Lou Bel- Washington 
mont, Prop., Henry Epstein, FLINT: 
Owner Platter Lounge, and Earl West 
SALISBURY: GRAND RAPIDS: 
Twin ee Elmer B. Club Chez-Ami, Anthony 
Dashiell, Operator Scalice, Proprietor 
TURNERS STATION: Powers Theatre 
Thomas, Dr. Joseph H., Edge- Universal Artists, and 
water Beach Phil Simon 
KAWKAWLIN: 
MASSACHUSETTS Old Mill Dance Hall, Ernest 
A Fortin, Owner 


MHERST: 

Murphy, Charles 

Russell, William 

BLACKSTONE: 

Stefano, Joseph 
‘ON: 


Bay State News Service, Bay st 


State Amusement Co., Bay 
State Distributors, and James 
H. Mclivaine, President 


BAY CITY: 
Walther, Dr. Howard 
DETROIT: 

Adler, Cae: 


MUSKEGUN HEIGHTS: 
Griffen, James 
Wilson, Leslie 

PONTIAC: 

Henry's Restaurant, and Charles 
Henry 


LAKES: 
Rendczvous Bowl, and Rendez- 
vous Inn (or Club), Gordon 


Brosnahan, James J. J. “Buzz” Miller 
Crawford ‘House Theatrical TRAVERSE CITY: 
Lounge Lawson. Al 
L. J. B. Productions, and Lov UTICA: 
Brudnick 7s" Hill Farms, and Andrew 
5 need 
E. M. Loew's Theatres WAYLAND: 


Hargood Concerts, and Harry 
Goodman 

Regency Corp., and Joseph R. 
Weisser 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 

Waldron, Billy 

Walker, Julian 

Younger Citizens Coordinating 
Committee, and George 
Mouzon 

BUZZARDS BAY: 

Blue Moon, and Alexander and 
Chris Byron, Owners 

Mutt’s Steak House, and Henry 
M. K. Arenovski, and Canal 
ann ggg Inc. 


CAMBRIDGE: 
Salvato, Joseph 
PALL RIVER: 


Royal Restaurant (known as the 
Riviera), William Andrade, 
Proprietor 

FITCHBURG: 

Bolduc, Henry 

HAVERHILL: 
Assas, Joe 
HOLYOKE: 
Holyoke Theatre, Bernard W. 
Levw 
HYANNIS: 
Casa Madrid, and Pat Particelli 
LOWELL: 

Carney, John F., Amusement 
Company 

Francis X. Crowe 

MILLERS 


FALLS: 
Rhythm Inn, and R. M. 
Thabeault 
MONSON: 
Canegallo, Leo 
NEW BEDFORD: 
The Derby, and Henry Correia, 
Operator 
NEWTON: 
Thiffault, Dorothy (Mimi 
Chevalier) 
SALEM: 
Larkin, George and Mary 
SHREWSBURY: 
Veterans Council 
WAYLAND: 
Steele, Chauncey Depew 


MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR: 
McLaughlin, Max 
McLaughlin, Ollie 


Macklin’s Dixie Inn, and 
Wm. and Laura Macklin 


MINNESOTA 


DETROIT LAKES: 
Johnson, Allan V. 
EASTON: 
Hannah, Jonn 
HARMONY: 
Niagara Ballroom and Manford 
Carson, Operator 
MANKATO: 
Rathskeller, and Carl A. 
Becker 
MINDEAPOLIS: 
International Food and Home 
Shows 
Northwest Vaudeville Attrac- 
tions, and C. A. McEvoy 
PIPESTONE: 
Coopman, Marvin 
Stolzmann, Mr. 
RED WING: 
Red Wing Grill, Robert A. 
Nvbo, Operator 
ROBBINSDALE: 
Crystal Point Terrace 
ROCH 


ESTER: 
Co. B., State Guard, and Alvia 
Costello 
SLAYTON: 
E. E. Iverson 
Iverson Manufacturing Co., Bud 
Iverson 
WINONA: 
Interstate Orchestra Service, and 
L. Porter Jung 


MISSISSIPPI 


BILOXI: 
Joyce, Harry, Owner Pilot 
House Night Club 
Ralph, Lloyd 
Thompson, Bob 
Wesley, John (John W. Rainey) 
CLEVELAND: 
Hardin, Drexel 
GREENVILLE: 
Pollard, Flenord 
GULFPORT: 
Plantation Manor, and Herman 
Burger 
HATTIESBURG: 
Jazzy Gray’s (The Pines), and 
Howard Homer Gray (Jazzy 
Gray) 


BATTLE CREEK: JACKSON: 
Sky Club, and Ralph Constan- Carpenter, Bob 
tine Poor Richards, and Richard 
“Smith, David K. Head, Employer 


ser 
Bel Aire (formerly Lee "N Ed- 


Smith, C. C., Operator, 
= 7 Circus (Pine nae 
rk. 


Lillo’s Supper Club and Timmy 
Lillo 


MERIDIAN: 
Bishop, James E. 
NA 


TCHEZ: 
Colonial Club, and Ollie 
Koerber 
VICKSBURG: 
Blue Room Nite Club, and 
Tom Wince 


MISSOURI 


BOONEVILLE: 
Bowden, Rivers 
Williams, Bill 

ILLICOTHE: 


Hawes, H. H. 

FORT LEONARD WOOD: 

Lawhon, Sgt. Harry A. 

GREENFIELD: 
Gilbert, Paul and Paula (Raye) 
INDEPENDENCE: 
Casino Drive Inn, J. W. Joha- 
son, Owner 
JOPLIN: 
Silver Dollar, Dick Mills, Man. 
ager-Owner 
KANSAS CITY: 

Am-Vets and Bill Davis, Com. 
mander 

Babbitt, William (Bill) H. 

Canton, L. R. 

Esquire Productions, and Ken- 
neth Yates, and Bobby Hea 
shaw 

Main Street Theatre 

Red's Supper Club, and 
Herbert ‘‘Red"’ Drye. 

Zelma Roda Club, Emmett J. 
Scott, Prop., Bill Christian, 
Manager 

MACON: 

Macon County Fair Association, 

Mildred Sanford, Employer 
NORTH KANSAS CITY: 
Schult-Krocker Theatrical 


Agency 
OAKWOOD (HANNIBAL): 
Club Belvedere, and Charles 
Mattlock 
POPLAR BLUFFS: 
Brown, Merle 
ST. LOUIS: 
Barnholtz, Mac 
Beaumont Cocktail Lounge, Ella 
Ford, Owner 
Brown Bomber Bar, James 
Caruth and Fred Guinyard, 
co-owners 
Caruth, James, Operator Club 
Rhumboogie, Cafe Society, 
Brown Bomber Bar 
Caruth, James, Cafe Society 
Chesterfield Bar, and Sam Baker 
D'Agostino, Sam 
Grat#, George 
Haynes, Lillard 
Markham, Doyle, and Tune 
Town Ballroom 
New Show Bar, and John W. 
Green, Walter V. Lay 
Nieberg, Sam 
Shapiro, Mel 
VERSAILLES: 
Trade Winds Club, and Marion 
Buchanan, Jr. 


MONTANA 


ANACONDA: 
Reno Club, and Mrs. Vidich, 
Owner 


BUTTE: 
Webb, Ric 
GREAT FALLS: 
J. & A. Rollercade, and 
James Austin 


NEBRASKA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Alexandria Volunteer Fire Dept., 
and Charles D. Davis 
FREMONT: 
Wes-Ann Club, and Tanya 
June Barber 
KEARNEY: 
Field. H. E. 
LODGEPOLE: 
American Legion, and Amet- 
ican Legion Hall, and Robert 
Sprengel, Chairman 
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Gayway Ballroom, and jim 
Corcoran 

Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Richard Gruver, President 

OMAHA: 

Louie’s Market, and Louis 

Paperny D 


Suchart, J. 
PENDER: 
Pender Post No. 55, America® 
Legion, and John F. Kai, 
Dance Manager 


NEVADA 


LAS VEGAS: 
Gordon, Ruth 
Holtsinger, Ruby 
Lawrence, Robert D. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 





Hart, 
Eas 
ASBUR 
Gilm« 
Richa 
ATLAN 
Bobbi 
Caspe 
Cheat 
Goodl 
Koste: 


Moroc 
and 
Olsho: 
Pilgrit 
BAYON! 
Club ; 
BLOOMI 
Thom; 
BURLIN 
Ameri 
Osca 


DENVILI 
Rivervi 
Ackla 
EAST OF 
Hutchi: 
EAST RU 
Club 1 
Owne 
FORT LE 
Bell Cl 
bauer 
HOBOKE) 
Red Re 
Mont 
Sportsm 
JERSEY C 
Bonito, 
Burco, 
Triump! 
Quen 
G 


Bernie 
LAKE HO 
Dunham 
LAKEWOr 
Seldin, 
LITTLE F 
Scarne, 

LODI: 
Frisco C 
LONG BR 
Hoover, 
Kitay, 
Rappapo 
Room 
Wright, 
McKEE CI 
Turf Clu 
Owner 
MONTCLA 
Cos-Hay 
Hayne: 
MORRISTC 
Richard's 
E. Ric 
NEWARK: 
Coleman, 
Graham, 
Hall, Em 
Harris, 
Hays, Cl 
Holiday 
Foster, 
Johnson, 
Jones, 
Levine, 
Lloyds 
Alliste 
Mariano, 
“Panda,” 
Pecos Ci 
Inc., 
Charle 
Prestwoo 
Red Mir, 
Grand 
Rollison 
Simmon 
Tucker, 
Wilson, 
Zaracard| 


OcT 











RE 


aye) 


om- 


Ella 


Club 
y, 


] 
aker 


b, 


erce, 
it 


rica 
ai, 





Patio Club, and Max Stettner, 
Sid Slate, Joe Cohen 

Ray's Cafe 

Stoney, Milo E. 

Warner, A. H. 

LOV! 

Fischer, Harry 

MAN: 


All-American Supper Club and 
Casino, and Jim Thorpe 
RENO: 
Blackman, Mrs. Mary 
Twomey, Don 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FABIAN: 

Zaks (Zackers), James 
JACKSON: 

Nelson, Eddy 

Sheirr, James 


NEW JERSEY 


ABSECON: 
Hart, Charles, President, 
Eastern Mardi Gras, Inc. 
ASBURY PARK: 
Gilmore, James E. 
Richardson, Harry 
ATLANTIC CITY: 

Bobbins, Abe 

Casper, Joe 

Cheatham, Shelbey 

Goodleman, Charles 

Koster, Henry 

Lockman, Harvey 

Morocco Restavcant, G. Fassa, 
and G. Dantzler, Operators 

Olshon, Max 

Pilgrim, Jacques 

BAYONNE: 
Club 21 
BLOOMFIELD: 
Thompson, Putt 
BURLINGTON: 

American Legion Home and 

Oscar Hutton, Chairman 
CAMDEN: 

Embassy Ballroom, and Geor 
E. Chips (Geo. DeGerolamo}. 
Operator 

CAPE MAY: 
Anderson, Charles, Operator 
CLIFTON: 

August E. Buchner 

Mike and: Nick's Bar, and 
Mike Olivieri, Owner 


and 


DENVILLE: 
Riverview Tavern, and Robert 
Ackland, Employer 


EAST ORANGE: 
Hutchins, William 
EAST RUTHERFORD: 
Club 199, and Angelo Pucci, 


Owner 

FORT LEE: 

Bell Club, and Lillian New- 
bauer, Pres. 

HOBOKEN: 

Red Rose Inn, and Thomas 
Monto, Employer 


Sportsmen Bar and Grill 
JERSEY CITY: 
Bonito, Benjamin 


Burco, Ferruccio 

Triumph Records, and Gerry 
Quenn, present Owner, and 
G. Statiris (Grant) and 


Bernie Levine, former Owners 
LAKE HOPATCONG: 
Dunham, Oscar 
LAKEWOOD: 
Seldin, S. H. 
LITTLE FERRY: 


Frisco Club, and Tony Cortez 
LONG BRANCH: 
Hoover, Clifford 
Kitay, Marvin 
Rappaport, A., Owner The P!ue 
Room 
Wright, Wilbur 
McKEE CITY: 
Turf Club, and Nellie M. Grace, 
Owner 
MONTCLAIR: 
Cos-Hay Corporation, and Thos. 
Haynes, and James Costello 
MORRISTOWN: 
Richard's Tavern, and Raymond 
E. Richard, Proprietor 
NEWARK: 
Coleman, Melvin 
Graham, Alfred 
Hall, Emory 
Harris, Earl 
Hays, Clarence 
Holiday Corner, and Jerry 
Foster, employer 
Johnson, Robert 
Jones, Carl W. 
Levine, Joseph 
Lloyds Manor, and Smokey Mc- 
Allister 
Mariano, Tom 
“Panda,” Daniel Straver 
Pecos City, Olde Pecos City, 
Inc., Philip Cortazzo and 
Charles Politano 
Prestwood, William 
Red Mirror, and Nicholas 
Grande, Proprietor 
Rollison, Eugene 


NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Andy's Hotel, and Harold Klein 
Jack Ellel 

NORTH ARLINGTON: 
nag Andrew 

ORANG 
Cook, :™ (Bill) 

ORT! LEY: 

Loyal Order, of Moose Lodge 
399, and Anthony Checchia, 


PASSAIC: 

Tico Tico Club, and Gene Di- 

Virgilio, owner 
PATERSON: 

Hatap, Sam 

Pyatt, Joseph 

Ventimiglia, Joseph 

PENNSAUKEN: 

Beller, Jack 

PENNS GROVE: 
Club Mucho, and Joe Rizzo, 
Owner 
PLAINFIELD: 
McGowan, Daniel 
Nathanson, Joe 
SOMERVILLE: 
Harrison, Bob 
SPRING LAKE: 
Broadacres and Mrs. 
Ward, Owner 
SUMMIT: 
Ahrons, Mitchell 
TEANECK: 
aa Mrs. Joseph 
TRENTON: 

Cro oe Inn, and John Wyrick. 

Employer 
UNION CITY: 
Torch Club, and Philip Mastel- 
lani, Employer 
VAUX HALL: 
Carillo, Manuel R. 
VINELAND: 
Gross, David 
WEST NEW YORK: 

B'Nai B'rith Organization, and 
Sam Nate, Employer, Harry 
Boorstein, President 

WILLIAMSTOWN: 

Talk of the Town Cafe, and 

Rocco Pippo, Manager 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE: 
Mary Green Attractions, 


Josephine 


Mary 


Green and David Time. Pro- 
moters 
Halliday, Finn 
LaLoma, Inc., and Margaret 
Ricardi, Employer 
White, Parnell 
CLOVIS: 
Denton, J. Earl, Owner Plaza 
Hotel 
HOBBS: 
Devonian Supper Club and 
Pete Straface, Employer 
REYNOSA: 
Monte Carlo Gardens, Monte 


Carlo Inn, Ruben Gonzales 
ROSWELL: 
Russell, 
RUIDOSO: 

Davis, Denny W. 
SANTA FE: 
Emil’s Night Club, and Emil 
Mignardo, Owner 
Valdes, Daniel T. 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY: 

Johnson, Floyd 

O'Meara Attractions, Jack 

Richard’s Bar-B-Que, David 
Richards 

Snyder, Robert 

States, Jonatnan 

ALDER CREEK: 
Burke's Manor, 
Burke 
AUSABLE CHASM: 
Antler, Nat 
Young, Joshua F. 
BINGHAMTON: 
Stover, Bill 
BRONX: 

Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso, Pro 
prietor and Carl Raniford, 
Manager 

Atman, Martin 

Club Delmar, 
lino and Vincent 
Employers 

Jugarden, Jacques I., 

Katz, Murray 

Metro Anglers Social Club, and 
Aaron Murray 


L. D. 


and Harold A. 


Charles Marce 
Delostia, 


Miller, Joe 

New Royal Mansion (formerly 
Royal Mansion), and Joe 
Miller and/or Jacques I. 
Jugarden 

Perry Records, and Sam 
Richman 

Santoro, E. J. 


Sinclair, Carlton (Carl Parker) 
Williams, J. W. 


Simmons, Charles BROOKLYN: 

Tucker, Frank Aurelia Court, Inc. 

Wilson, Leroy Borriello, Carmino 

Zaracardi, Jack, Galanti A. A. Bryan, Albert 
OCTOBER, 1954 


Ferdinand’s Restaurant, and 
Mr. Ferdinand 
Globe Promoters of Huckelbuck 


Revue, Harry Dizon and 


Hall, Edwin C, 
Johnston, Clifford 
Kingsborough Athletic Club, 
George Chandler 
Morris, Philip 
Ocean Grotto Restaurant, and 
Albert Santarpio, Proprietor 
Reade, Michael 
Rosenberg, Paul 
Rosman, Gus, Hollywood Cafe 
Steurer, Eliot 
1024 Club, and Albert Friend 
Thompson, Ernest 
Villa Antique, Mr. 
Proprietor 
Williams, Melvin 
Zaslow, Jack 
BUFFALO: 
Bourne, Edward 
Calato, Joe and Teddy 
Cosmano, Frank and Anthony 
Harmon, Lissa (Mrs. Rosemary 
Humphrey) 
Jackson, William 
Nelson, Art and Mildred 
Ray’s Bar-D, and Raymond C. 
Demperio 
Twentieth Century Theatre 
DRYDEN: 
Dryden Hotel, and Anthony 
Vavra, Manager 
FAR ROCKAWAY, L. L: 
Town House Restaurant, and 
Bernard Kurland, Proprietor 
FERNDALE: 
Gross American House, and 
Hannah Gross, Owner 
Pollack Hotel, and Elias Pol- 
lack, Employer 
Stier's motel, and Philip Stier, 
Owner 
FLEISCHMANNS: 
Churs, Irene (Mrs.) 
FRANKFORT: 
Reile, Frank 
Tyler, Lenny 
GLENS FALLS: 
Gottlieb, Ralph 
Newman, Joel 


P. Antico, 


Glen Acres Hotel and Country 
Club, Jack W. Rosen, Em- 
ployer 

GLENWILD: 

Glenwild Hotel and Country 
Club, and Mack A. Lewis, 
Employer 

GRAND ISLAND: 
Williams, Ossian V. 
HUDSON: 

Goldstein, Benny 

Gutto, Samuel 
ILION: 

Wick, Phil 
ITHACA: 

Bond, Jack 
JACKSON HEIGHTS: 

Griffith, A. J., Jr. 
LAKE PLACID: 

Carriage Club, and C. B. 
Southworth 

LIMESTONE: 
Steak House, and Dave 
Oppenheim, Owner 
LOCH SHELDRAKE: 
Chester, Abe 
Mardenfeld, Isadore, Ir., Estate 
MALONE: 
Club Restaurant, and Louis 
Goldberg, Manager 
MT. VERNON: 
Rapkin, Harry 
NEW YORK CITY: 

A-440 Recording Co., and 
Thomas Yoseloff 

Alexander, Wm. D., and Asso 
ciated Producers of Negro 
Music 

Allegro Records, and Paul Piner 

Andu, John R. (Indonesian 
Consul) 

Arnold, Sheila 

Bachelor’s Club of America, and 
John A. Talbot, Jr., and 
Leonard Karzmar 

Bamboo Room, and Joe Burn 

Benrubi, Ben 

Beverly Green Agency 

Blue Note, and J. C. Clarke, 
Employer, 227 Restaurant 


Corp. 

Bradley Williams Entertainment 
Bureau 

Broadway Hofbrau, Iac., and 
Walter Kirsch, Owner 

Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner 

Browne, Bridget 

Bruley, Jesse 

Cafe La Mer, and Phil Rosen 

Calman, Carl, and the Calman 
Advertising Agency 

Camera, Rocco 

Carne, Raymond 

Castlehoim Swedish Restaurant 
and Henry Ziegler 

Chanson, Inc., Monte Gardner 
and Mr. Rodriguez 

Charles, Marvin, and Knights 
of Magu 


Coffery, Jack 

Cohen, Marty 

Collectors’ Items Recording Co. 
Maurice Spivack and Kathe- 
tine Gregg 

“Come and Get It” egy 

Common Cause, Inc., 
Mrs. Payne 

Cook, David 

Ralph Cooper Agency 

Courtney, Robert 

Crochert, Mr. 

Cross, James 

Crossen, Ken, and Ken Cros- 
sen Associates 

Crown Records, Inc. 

Michael Croydon Theatrical 
Agency 

Currie, Lou . 

Delta Productions, and Leonard 
M. Burton 

DuBois-Friedman Production 
Corporation 

Dubonnet Records, and Jerry 
(Jerome) Lipskin 

Dynamic Records, Ulysses Smith 

85 Club, Kent Restaurant Corp., 
Anthony Kourtos and Joe 
Russo 

Fontaine, Lon & Don 

Fraternity House, and 
John Pica 

Goldberg (Garrett), Samuel 

Golden Gate Quartet 

Goldstein, Robert 

Gordon, Mrs. Margaret 

Granoft, Budd 

Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 
Company 

Gross, Gerald, of United Artists 
Management 

Heminway, Phil 

Howe's Famous Hippodrome 
Circus, Arthur and Hyman 
Sturmak 

Insley, William 

Johnson, Donald E. 

Kaye-Martin, Kaye-Martin Pro- 
ductions 

Kenny, Herbert C. 

Kent Music Co., and Nick 
Kentros 

Kessler, Sam, and Met Records 

King, Gene 

Knight, Raymond 

Kushner, Jack and David 

La Rue, James 

Lastfogel Theatrical 
Dan T. Lastfogel 

Law, Jerry 

LeBow, Carl 

Levy, John 

Lew Leslie and his 
birds” 
Little Gypsy, Inc., and 
Hirschler and John Lobel 
Manhattan Recording Corp., and 
Walter H. Brown, Jr. 

Manning, Sam 

Markham, Dewey ‘‘Pigmeat’’ 

Mayo, Melvin E. 

McCaffrey, Neill 

McMahon, Jess 

Metro Coat and Suit Co., and 
Joseph Lupia 

Meyers, Johnny 

Millman, Mort 

Montanez, Pedro 

Moody, Philip, 
Monument to 
Organization 

Murray's 

Nassau Symphony Orchestra, 
Inc., Benjamin J. Fiedler 
and Clinton P. Sheehy 

Neill, William 

New Friends of Music, and 
Hortense Monath 

Newman, Nathan 

New York Civic Opera Com- 
pany, Wm. Reutemann 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., 
James Blizzard and Henry 
Robinson, Owners 

Orpheus Record (9 

O'Shaughnessy, Meg 

Ostend Restaurant, 

Pargas, Orlando 

Parmentier, David 

Phillips, Robert 

Place, The, and Theodore 
Costello, Manager 

Prince, Hughie 

Rain Queen, Inc. 

Regan, Jack 

Ricks, James (leader of The 
Ravens) 

Riley, Eugene 

Robinson, Charles 

Rogers, Harry, Owner ‘Frisco 
Follies” 

Rosen, Philip, Owner and Op 
erator Penthouse Restaurant 

Sandy Hook S. S. °o., and 
Charles Gardner 

Sawdust Trail, and Sid Silvers 

Schwartz, Mrs. Morris 

Singer, John 

Sloyer, Mrs. 

Smalls, Tommy 

Southland Recording Co., and 
Rose Santos 

South Seas, 
Rubien 

Spotlite Club 

Steve Murray's Mahogany Club 

Stromberg, Huat, Jr. 

Strouse, Irving 


Agency, 


*“*Black- 


and Youth 
the Future 


Inc. 


Inc., Abner J. 


Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo BELMORE: 
Show 


Tackman, William H., and 
Domino Club, and Gloria 
Palast Corporation 

Talent Corp. of America, 
Harry Weissman 

Teddy McRae Theatrical 
Agency, Inc 

Television Exposition 
tions, Inc., Edward A. 
Cornez, at a 

Thomson, Sava and Valenti, 
Incorporated 

United Artists Management 

Variety Entertainers, Inc., and 
Herbert Rubin 

Venus Star Social Club, and 
Paul Earlington, Manager 


Walker, Aubrey, Maisonette 
Social Club 
Wanderman, George 


Watercapers, Inc. 

Wee and Leventhal, Inc. 

Wellish, Samuel 

Wilder "Operating Company 

Zaks (Zacxers), James 

NIAGARA FALLS: 

Greene, Willie 

Kliment, Robert F. 

Palazzo’s (formerly Flory's Mel- 
ody Bar), Joe and Nick Flory, 
Props. 

NORWICH: 

McLean, C. F. 

OLEAN: 

Old Mill Restaurant, and Daniel 

and Margaret Ferraro 


PATCHOGUE: 
Kay's Swing Club, Kay 
Angeloro 
RAQUETTE LAKE: 
Antlers Hotel, Abe Weinstein, 
Employer 
OCHESTER: 
Quonset Inn, and Raymond J. 
Moore 
Valenti, Sam 
Willows, and Milo Thomas, 
Owner 
ROCKAWAY PARK: 
Wilner, Leonard 


ME: 
Marks, Al 
SABATTIS: 
Sabattis Club, and Mrs. 
¥. Coleman 
SARANAC LAKE: 
Birches, The, Mose LaFountain, 
Employer, C. Randall, Mgr. 
Durgans Grill 
SARATOGA SPRINGS: 
Clark, Stevens and Arthur 


Verna 


Rose SCHENECTADY: 


Edwards, M. C 

Fretto, Joseph 

Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Cow 
Shed, and Magnus E, 
Edwards, Manager 

Silverman, Harry 

SOUTH FALLSBURGH: 
Seldin, S. H., Operator (Lake- 


wood, J.), Grand View 
Hotel 
SUFFERN: 
Armitage, Walter, President, 
County Theatre 
SYRACUSE: 


Bagozzi’s Fantasy Cafe, and 
Frank Bagozzi, Employer 
TANNERSVILLE: 
Germano, Basil 
UTICA: 
Block, Jerry 
Burke’s Log Cabin, Nick Burke, 
Owner 
VALHALLA: 
Twin Palms Restaurant, John 
Masi, Proprietor 
WATERTOWN: 
Duffy's Tavern, Terrance Duffy 
WATERVLIET: 
Cortes, Rita, James E. Strates 
Shows 
Kille, Lyman 
WHITEHALL: 
Jerry-Anns Chateau, and 
Jerry Rt.mania 
WHITE PLAINS: 
Brod, Mario 
WOODRIDGE: 
Waldorf Hotel, 
Signer 
YONKERS: 
Babner, William 
St. Clair, Carl 


LONG ISLAND * 
(New York) 
ASTORIA: 
Hirschler, Rose 
Lobel, John 
ATLANTIC BEACH: 

Bel Aire Beach and Cabanna 
Club (B. M. Management 
Corp.), and Herbert Monath, 
President 

Normandie Beach Club, Alexan- 
der DeCicco 

BAYSHORE: 

Moore, James J. 

BAYSIDE: 

Mirage Room, and Edward S&S. 

Friedland 


and Morris 


Babner, William J. 
GLENDALE: 

Warga, Paul S. 
MANHASSET. 
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Caro’s Restaurant, and 
Mark Caro 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Mayflower Dining Room, and 
John Loy 
CAROLINA BEACH: 
Stokes, Gene 
CHARLOTTE: 
Amusement Corp. of America 
Edson E. Blackman, Jr. 
Jones, M. P. 
Karston, Joe 
Southern Attractions, and 
T. D. lassen Jr. 
DURHAM 
Guaden, Douglas 
FAYETTEVILLE: 
Parker House of Music, and 
S. A. Parker 
GREENSBORO: 
Fair Park Casino, and Irish 
Horan 
Ward, Robert 
Weingarten, E., of Sporting 
Events, Inc. 
GREENVILLE: 
Hagans, William 
Ruth, Thermon 
Wilson, Sylvester 
HENDERSONVILLE: 
Livingston, Buster 
KINSTON: 
Hines, Jimmie 
Parker, David 
RALEIGH: 
Club Carlyle, Robert Carlyle 
REIDSVILLE: 
Ruth, Thermon 
ALLACE: 
Strawberry Festival, Inc. 
WILSON: 
McCann, Roosevelt 
McCann, Sam 
McEachon, Sam 


NORTH DAKOTA 


BISMARCK: 
Dome Nite Club and Lee K. 
(Buckey) Andrews 
Lefor Tavern and Ballroom, 
Art and John Zenker, 
Operators 
DEVILS LAKE: 
Beacon Club, Mrs. G. J. 
Christianson 
WARREN: 
Herbert, Jr. 


Wragg, 
OHIO 


AKRON: 
Basford, Doyle 
Buddies Club, and Alfrea 
Scrutchings, Operator 
Hollywood Restaurant, and 
George Poulos and Frank 
Lonardo 
Namen, Robert 
Pullman Cafe, George Subria, 
Owner and Manager 
Thomas, Nick 
CANTON: 
Huff, Lloyd 
CINCINNATI: 
Alexander, James 
All Star Boosters Club, and 
James Alexander 
————. a 
Bayless, H. 
Charles, ay Alberta 
Meadows, —— 
Smith, James R 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 
Wallace, Dr. J. H. 
Wonder Bar, James McFatridge. 
Owner 
CLEVELAND: 
Atlas Attractions, and Ray 
Grair 


Club Ebony, and M. C. Styls, 
Employer, and Phil Gary 

Club Ron-day-Voo, and v. Ss. 
Dearing 

Dixon, Forrest 

Lindsay Skybar, and Phil Bash, 
Ow 


ner 

Lowry, Fred 
Manuel Bros. Agency, Inc. 
Salanci, Frank J. 
Spero, Herman 
Stwtz, E. J., and Circle Theatre 
Tucker’s Blue Grass Club, and 

A. J. Tucker, Owner 
Walthers, Carl O. 


COLUMBUS: 
Bell, Edward 


Beta Nu Bldg. Association, and 
Cheek, Pres. 


Carter, Ingram 
Mallory, William 





lel 


Boucher, Roy 

Carrousel Teen Club, 
Dale Stevens, Trustee 

Daytona Club, and William 


Carpenter 
Rec Club, and Wm. L. Jackson, 
Childs 


James and Mr. Stone 
Taylor, Earl 
ELYRIA: 
Dance Theatre, — and A. W 
Jewell, 


Rado, = 
FINDLAY 


Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Karl, 
Operators Paradise Club 


GERMANTOWN: 
Beechwood Grove Club, and Mr. 
Wilson 
RoMar Roller Rink, and Mr. 


and Mrs. Roscoe Yarger 
: 
Colored Elks Club, and Gus 
ny 


Sedgewick , bem Operator 
PROCTORV 


Sancate Chub, and Paul D. 


Hawkins, Fritz 
2 


Barnett, W. E. 
Durham, Henry (Hank) 
LaCasa Del Rio Music 


ing Co., and Don B. Owens, 


Jr., Secretary 
National Athletic Club, Roy 
Finn and Archie Miller 
Nightingale, Homer 
Rutkowski, Ted, T. A. R. Re- 
cording Company 
Tripod:, joseph A., President 
Italian Opera Association 
VIENNA: 
Hull, Russ 
Russ Huil 


WARREN: 
Wragg, Herbert, Jr. 
YOUNGSTOWN: 


Clarendon Hotel, and Old 
Hickory Hotel Syndicate 
(Chicago, Ill.), and Ralph 
} 


anes 
Venner, Pierre 


OKLAHOMA 


ARDMORE: 

George R. Anderson Post No. 
65, American Legion, and 
Floyd Loughridge 

ENID: 
Norris, Gene 


Stevens Brothers Circus, 

Robert A. Stevens, 
MUSKOGEE: 

Gutire, John A., Manager Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 

10: 


and 





South M. 
Boldman and Jack Swiger 
OKMULGEE: 
Masonic Hall (colored), and 
Calvin Simmons 
SHAWNEE: 
em Frank 
come Harry B. 
Love's Cocktail Lounge, and 


Clarence Love 
Wiihams, Cargile 


OREGON 


EUGENE: 

Granada Gardens, Shannon 
Shaeffer, Owner 

Walansia, Archie, Commercial 
Club 


GARIBALDI: 
Pirates’ Den, and Sue Walker 


HERMISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
Bates, E. P. 


PORTLAND: 
- -! lags Lounge, and A. W. 
. Manager 
ou “Supper Club, and Fred 


Yank Club of Oregon, tn Sn 08 


Inc., and 


ROGUE RIVER: 
Arnold, Ida Mae 
ROSEBURG: 
Duffy, R. J., 
SALEM: 


Lope, Mr. 
SHERIDAN: 
American Legion Post No. 75, 
Melvin Agee 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA: 
Guinn, Otis 
ALLENTOWN: 


Hugo's and George Fidler and 


Alexander Altieri, Props. 
BERWYN: 


Main Line Civic Light Opera 


Co., Nat Burns, 
BLAIRSVILLE: 


Moose Club, and A. P. Sundry, 


Employer 
BRAEBURN: 


Vanderbilt Country Club, and 
Terry McGovern, Employer 
MAWR: 


Grand View Hotel, and Arhur 


Nydick, Employer 
2 
Blue Heaven Room, Bob Lager, 
DEVON: 


Bedford, C. D. 
ERIE: 

Hamilton, Margaret 

Pope Hotel, and Ernest Wright 
EVERSON: 


King, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
FAIRMOUNT PARK: 
Riverside Inn, Inc., Samuel 


Ottenberg, President 


GLENOLDEN: 


Barone, Joseph A., Owner, 
202 Musical Bar (West 
Chester, Pa.) 

HARRISBURG: 


Ickes, Robert N. 

Knipple, Ollie, and Ollie 
Knipple’s Lounge 

P. T. K. Fraternity of Joha 
Harris High School, and 
Robert Spitler, Chairman 

Reeves, William T. 

Waters, B. N. 


HAVERFORD: 


Boots and Seddle Club, and 
Everett Allen 

The Club 12, and Burrell 
Haselrig 


KINGSTON: 


Johns, Robert 


LANCASTER: 


Freed, Murray ~ 
Samuels. John Parker 


LANSFORD: 


Ricardo’s Hotel and Cafe, and 
Richard Artuso 


LEWISTOWN: 


Temple Theatre, and 
Carl E. Temple 


MEADVILLE: 


NANTICOKE: 


Hamilton's Night Club, and 
Jack Hamilton, Owner 


NEW CASTLE: 


Natale, Tommy 


OIL CITY: 


Friendship a > of America, 
and A. L. Nelson 


PHILADELPHIA: 


Allen, Jimmy 
Associated Artists Bureau 
Bilclore Hotel, and Wm. Clore, 


Click Club 

Davis, Russell 

Davis, Samuel 

Dupree, Hiram K. 

DuPree, Reese 

Erlanger Rallroom 

Gordon, Mrs. Margaret 

Loyal Order of Moose, Lodge 
No. 54, and George Aten, 
Secretary 

Masucci, Benjamin ?. 

Melody Records, Inc. 

Montalvo, Santos 

Muziani, Joseph 

Philadelphia Lab. Company, and 
Luis Colantunno, Manager 

Pinsky, Harry 

Raymond, Don G., of Creative 
Entertainment Bureau 

Stanley, Frank 

Stiefel, Alexander 

Ukranian Junior League, Branch 
§2, and Helen Strait, Sec., 
Victoria Melnick, Chairman of 
Music 

Warwick, Lee W. 


PHOENIXVILLE: 
Melody Bar, and George A. 
Mole 
PITTSBURGH: 
Ficklin, Thomas 
Matthews, Lee A., and New 
Artist Service 
Oasis Club, and Joe DeFran- 
cisco, Owner 
Reight, C. H. 
Sala, Joseph M., Owner, El 
Chico Cafe 
POTTSTOWN: 
Schmoyer, Mrs. Irma 
SCRANTON: 
McDonough, Frank 
SHENANDUAH: 
Mikita, John 
SLATINGTON: 
Flick, Walter H. 


Hy 
Poinsette, Walter 
TANNERSVILLE: 
Toffel 


A. 
WASHINGTON: 
Athens, Pete, Manager Wash- 
ington Cocktail Lounge 
Lee, Edwaru 
WEST 
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202 Musical Bar, and Joseph A. 


Barone, owner (Glenolden, 
Pa.), and Michael lezzi, 
co-owner 
WILKES-BARRE: 
Kahan, Samuel 
WILLIAMSPORT: 
Pinella, James 
WORTHINGTON: 
Conwell, J. R. 
YORA: 
Daniels, William Lopez 


RHODE ISLAND 
WOON 


E. Nicholson, Manager 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON: 
Hampton Supper Club and 
John Ballasikas 
CHES1ER: 
Mack's Old Tyme Minstrels, 
and Harry Mack 
COLUMBIA: 
Block C Club, University of 
South Carolina 
FLORENCE: 
City Recreation Commission, 
and james Putnam 
GREENVILLE: 
Forest Hills Supper Club, R. K. 
and Mary Rickey, . 
K. Mosely, and Sue Ellison, 


Polish Radio Club, and Joseph 
Zelasko 


INSOCKET: 
One O'Clock Club, and Charles 


Williams, James 
Williams, Mark, Promoter 
BEAUMONT: 

Bishop, E. W 


BOLING: 

Fails, Isaac A., Manager Spot- 
light Band Booking Coopera- 
tive (Spotlight Bands Book- 
ing and Orchestra Manage- 
ment Co.) 

BROWNWOOD: 


Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
and R. N. Leggett and Chas. 


Kirk, Edwin 
DALLAS: 
Beck, Jim, Agency 


Embassy Club, Helen Askew, 
and James L. Dixon, Sr., co- 


owners 


Lee, Don, Owner of Script and 


Score Productions and 


= of “‘Sawdust and Swing- 


of Script and 


VIRGINIA 
ALEXANDRIA: 
Commonwealth Club, Joseph 
Burko, and Seymour 
BUENA VISTA: 
Rockbridge Theatre 
DANVILLE: 


Fuller, vg H.a 
Downing, J. Edward 


HAMPTO) 


Maxey, , = 

LIGHTFOOT: 

Yorkie’s Tavern and 
Chauncey Batchelor 


LYNCHBURG: 


Bailey, Clarence A. 
MARTINSVILLE: 

Hutchens, M. E, 
NEWPORT NEWS: 

Isaac Burton 

McClain, B. 

Terry's Supper Club 


NORFOLK: 


Big Trzek Diner, Percy 
Simon, Proprietor 

Cashvan. Irwin 

Meyer, Morris 

Rohanna, George 

Winfree, Leonard 


PETERSBURG: 
Linebie (Skippy come | — Williams Enterprises, and 


J. Harriel Williams 


ductions and Operator of PORTSMOUTH: 


“Sawdust and Swingtime”’ 
May, Oscar P. and Harry E. 
Morgan, J. C. 

DENISON: 
Club Rendezvous 
EL PASO: 
Bowden, Rivers 
Marlin, Coyal J. 
Walker, C. F. 
Williams, Bill 
FORT WORTH: 
Clemons, James E. 
Famous Door, and Joe Earl, 
ator 
Florence, F. A., Jr. 
Jenkins, J. W., and Parrish Inn 
Snyder, Chic 
Stripling, Howard 
GALVESTON: 
Evans, Bob 
Shiro, Charles 
GONZALES: 
Dailey Bros. Circus 
GRAND PRAIRIE: 


Rountree, G. T. 


RICHMOND: 


American Legion Post No. 151 
Black, Oscar 
Knight, Allen, Jr. 


SUFFOLK: 


Clark, W. H. 


VIRGINIA BEACH: 


Bass, Milton 

Fox, Paul J., Jim and Charles 

Melody Inn (iormerly Harry's 
The Spot), Harry L. Sizer, 
Ir., Employer 

White, William A. 


WILLIAMSBURG: 


Log Cabin Beach, and W. H. 
(Fats) Jackson 


WASHINGTON 


TTLE: 
Grove, Sirless 
Harvison, R. S. 


Club Bagdad, R. P. Bridges and SPOKANE: 


Marian a Operators 
HEND! 
Wright, Robert 
HOUSTON: 


Coats, Paul 
Jetson, Oscar 
McMullen, E. L 
Revis, Bouldin 





former Owner and Manag 

Harlem Theatre, and Joe 

Gibson 
MARIETTA: 

“Bring on the Girls,” and 

Don Meadors, Owner 
MOULTRIEVILLE: 

Wurthmann, George W., Jr. (of 
the Pavilion, Isle of Palms, 
South Carolina) 

MYRTLE BEACH: 

Hewlett, Ralph J. 

SPARTANBURG: 
Holcome, H. C. 
UNION: 
Dale Bros. Circus 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


LANE: 
Rainbow Ballroom, and Andrew 
Pflaum, Employer 
SIOUX FALLS: 
Haar, E. C. 
Mataya, Irene 


TENNESSEE 


CLARKSVILLE: 
Harris, William 


f] 
Ballard, Egbert 
JOHNSON CITY: 
Burton, Theodore J. 
KNOXVILLE: 
Cavalcade on Ice, John J. 
Denton 
Grecal Enterprises (also known 
as Dixie Recording Co.) 
_Hiendersen, John 


ne coal Johnay 
NASHVILLE: 

Brentwood Dinner Club, and H. 
L. Waxman, Owner 

Carrethers, Harold 

Chavez, Chick 

Coconut Lounge Club, and 
Mrs. Pearl Hunter 

Coure, Alexander 

Davis, Oscar 

Fessie, Bill 

Grady’s Dinner Club, and 
Grady Floss, 


Owner 
Hayes, Billie ‘and Floyd, Club 


Zanzibar 
Jackson, Dr. R. B. 
Roberts, John Porter 


PARIS: 
Cavette, Eugene 


Lyndel, Jimmy (James Delagel) 
WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON: 


Club Congo, Paul Daley, Owner 
E] Patio Boat Club, and Charles 
Powell, Operator 


i he Me White, Ernest B. 
World ‘Amusements, Inc., Thos. CHARLES TOWN: 
A. Wood, President Bishop, a — 
HUNTINGTO. 
LEVELLAND: 
Collins, Dee pn Ey c. 
LONGVIEW Hawkins, Charles 
Club 26 GSormnesty Rendezvous LOGAN: 
Club), and B. D. Holiman, Coats, A. J. 
Employer MARTENSBURG: 
Ryan. A. L. Miller, George E. 
MEXIA: MORGANTOWN: 
Payne, M. D. ee 
ODESSA: ~ , 
The Rose Club, and Mrs. Har- Club 67 and Mrs. Shirley 
Davies, Manager 
vey Kellar, Bill Grant and 
Andy Rice, Jr WHEELING: 
p NE: Mardi Gras 
polly ) WISCONSIN 
Grove, ” Charles BEAR CREEK: 
PARIS: a, Leroy 
Ron-Da-Voo, and Frederick J. 
’ “ Mr. and Mrs. 
Merkle, Employer GREEN BAY: 


PORT ARTHUR: 

Demland, William 
SAN ANGELO: 

Specialty Productions, Nelson 

Scott ana Wallace Kelton 
SAN ee 

Forrest, Thomas 

Leathy, J. W. (Lee), Rockin’ 

M Dude 


Ranch Club 

Oviedo, a 

Rockin’ M Dude Ranch Club, 
and J. W. (Lee) Leathy 

VALASCO: 

Pails, Isaac A., Manager Spot- 
light Band Booking ‘a- 
tive (Spotlight Bands 
ing and Orchestra Manage- 
ment Co.) 

WICHITA FALLS: 

Dibbles, C. 

Johnson, Thurmon 

Whatley, Mike 


UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY: 
Velvet Club, and M. S. Suther- 
land, employer 


VERMONT 
RUTLAND: 


Brock Hotel, and Mrs. Estelle 
Duffie, Employer 


GREENVILLE: 


Franklin, Allen 
Galst, Erwin 
Peasley, Charles W. 
4 


Reed, Jimmie 
HA 


YWARD: 

The Chicago Inn, and Mr. 
Louis O. Runner, Owner 
and Operator 


HURLEY: 
Club Francis, and James Francis 


Fontecchio, Mrs. Elcey, Club 
Fiesta 


MARSHFIELD: 


Uptown Bar, and Eddie Arnett 


Book- MILWAUKEE: 


Bethia, Nick Williams 

Continental Theatre Bar 

Cupps, Arthur, Ir. 

Dimaggio, Jerome 

Gentilli, Nick 

Manianci, Vince 

Rio Club, and Samuel Douglas, 
Manager, Vernon D. Bell, 
Owner 


Rizzo, Jack D. 

Singers Rendezvous, and joe 
Sorce, Frank Balistrieri and 
Peter Orlando 


Weinberger, A. J. 


NEOPIT: 


American Legion, a: Dicken- 
son, Vice 


RACINE: 
Miller, Jerry 
RHINELANDER: 
Kendall, 
‘ood 


SHEBOYGAN: 
Sicilia, N. 
SUN PRAIRIE: 
Hulsizer, Herb, Tropical 
Gardens 
Tropical Gardens, and Herb 
Hulsizer 
TOMAH: 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 


WYOMING 


CASPER: 
S & M Enterprises, and Syl- 
vester Hill 
CHEYENNE: 
Kline, Hazel 


EVANSTON: 

Jolly Roger Nite Club, and Joe 
D. Wheeler, Owner and 
Manager 

ROCK SPRINGS: 

Smoke House Lounge, Del K. 

James, Employer 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 

Adelman, Ben 

Alvis, Ray C. 

Archer, Pat 

Cabana Club, and Jack Staple 

Celebrity Club, and Lewis Clark 

Cherry Foundation Recreation 
Center and Rev. Robert T 
Cherry, Pres., and Oscar 
Russell 

China Clipper, Sam Wong, 
Owner 

Clore’s Musical Bar, and Jean 
Clore 

Club Afrique, and Charles 
Liburd, employer 

Club Cimmarron, and Lloyd 
Von Blaine and Cornelius R. 
Powell 

Club Trinidad, Harry Gordon 
and Jennie Whalen 

Cosmopolitan Room of the 
Windsor-Park Hotel 

D. E. Corporation, Herb Sachs, 
President 

duVal, Anne 

Dykes Stockade, and John 
Dykes, Owner 

Five O'Clock Club, and Jack 
Staples, Owner 

Gold, So! 

Hoberman, John Price, Pres. 
Washington Aviation Country 
Club 

Hoffman, Edward F., Hoffman's 
3 Ring Circus 

Kirsch, Fred 

La Coumeur Club, and 
W. S. Holt 

Little Dutch Tavern, 
Brookman, Employer 

Loren, Frederick 

Mansfield, Emanuel 

Murray, Lewis, and Lou and 
Alex Club, and Club Bengasi 

Perruso’s Restaurant, and Vito 
Perruso, Employer 

Purple Iris, Chris D. Cassi- 
mus and Joseph Cannon 

Robinson, Kobert « 

Romany Room, Mr. Weintraub, 
Operator, and Wm. Biron, 
Manager 

Rosa, Thomas N. 

Rumpus Room, 
Cooke, Owner 

Smith, J. A. 

Spring Road Cafe, and 
Casimer Zera 

T. & W. Corporation, Al 
Simonds, Paul Mana 

Walters, Alfred 

Wilson, John 

Wong, Hing 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 


CALGARY: 

Fort Brisbois Chapter of the 
Imperial Order Daughters of 
the Empire 

Simmons, Gordon A. 

EDMONTON: 
Eckersley, Frank J. C. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER: 
Gaylorde Enterprises, 
Carrigan, yg 
H. Singer and Co 
and H. Singer 
Stars of Harlem Revue, and B. 
Lyle Baker and Joseph Kowan 
Attractions, Operators 


yay SCOTIA 


GLACE BA 
anh i Marty 


and El 


and Elmer 


and L. 


. Enterprises, 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


Mr., Manager 
Lodge ily 
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ONTARIO 


CMATHAM: 
Taylor, Daa 
COBOURG: 
International Ice Revue, Robt. 
White, Jerry Rayfield and f. 
J. Walsh 


“Dubby”’ 
Naval Veterans Association, and 


Louis C. Janke, President 
HAMILTON: 


Nutting, M. R., Pres. Merrick 
Bros. Circus (Circus Produc- 
tions, Ltd.) 

HASTINGS: 

Bassman, George, and Riverside 

Pavilion 
LONDON: 

Merrick Bros. Circus (Circus 

Productions, Ltd.), and M. 


R. Nutting, President 
SOUTH SHORE, 
MUSSELMAN’S LAKE: 

Glendale Pavilion, 

ham 

NEW TORONTO: 
Leslie, George 
OTTAWA: 
Parker, Hugh 
OWEN SOUND: 
Thomas, Howard M. (Doc) 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Curtin, M. 
TORONTO: 

Ambassador and Monogram 
Records, Messrs. Darwyn 
and Sokoloff 

Habler, Peter 

Kesten, Bob 

Langbord, Karl 

Local Union 1452, CIO Steel 
Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee 

Miquelon, Y. 

Mitford, Bert 

Radio Station CHUM 

Weinberg, Simon 

Wetham, Katherine 

Moore, Frank, Owner, Star 
Dust Club 

WEST TORONTO: 
Ugo's Italian Restaurant 


Ted Bing- 


WINCHESTER: 
Bilow, Hilliare 


QUEBEC 


DRUMMONDVILLE: 
Grenik, Marshall 
GRANBY: 
Ritz Hotel, and Mr. 
Owner 
HUNTINGDON: 
Peters, Hank 
MONTREAL: 
Association des Concerts Clas- 
siques, Mrs. Edward Blouin, 
and Antoine Dufor 
“Auberge du Cap"’ and 
Deschamps, Owner 
Auger, Henry 
Beriau, Maurice, and LaSociete 
Artistique 
Carmel, Andre 
Coulombe, Charles 
Daoust, Hubert and Raymond 
Edmond, Roger 
Gypsy Cafe 
Haskett, Don (Martin York) 
Lussier, Pierre 
Sunbrock, Larry, 
Show 
Vic's Restaurant 
POINTE-CLAIRE: 
Oliver, William 
QUEBEC: 
Sunbrock, 
Show 
QUEBEC CITY: 
LaChance, Mr. 
ST. EMILE: 
Monte Carlo Hotel, 
Lord 
THREE RIVERS: 
St. Maurice Club 
Station CHLN 


Fontaine, 


Rene 


and his Rodeo 


Larry, and his Rodeo 


and Rene 


SASKATCHEWAN 


REGINA: 
Judith Enterprises, and 
G. W. Haddad 


CUBA 


HAVANA: 
Sans Souci, M. Triay 


ALASKA 


ANCHORAGE: 
Capper, Keith 
Open House Club, and_ Bill 
Brown and L. D. McElroy, 
Owners 
FAIRBANKS: 
Casa Blanca, and A. G. Mul- 
doon 
Cowtown Club, and Thornton 
R. Wright, Employer 
Glen A. kider (Glen Alvin) 
Johnson, John W. 
The Flainingo Club, John Harris 
and George Walton, Prop. 


HAWAII 
HONOLULU: 
Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner 
Pango Pango Club 
Thomas Puna Lake 
WAIKIKI: 
Walker, Jimmie, and Marine 
Restaurant at Hotel Del Mar 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL 


SAO PAULO: 
Alvarez, Baltasar 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Abernathy, 
Alberts. Joe 
Al-Dean Circus, F. D. Freeland 
Andros, George D. 
Anthne, John 
Arnett, Eddie 
Arwood, Ross 

Aulger, J. H., 

Aulger Bros. Stock Co. 
Paul, Sports Enterprises, 
and Paul Bacon 
Owner All Star Hit 


George 


Bacon, 
Inc., 
Ball, Ray, 
Parade 

Baugh, Mrs. Mary 

N. Edward Beck, Employer 
Rhapsody on Ice 

Blumenfeld, Nate 

Bologhino, Dominick 

Bolster, Norman 


Bosserman, Herbert (Tiny) 


Brandhorst, E. 

Braunstein, B. Frank 

Bruce, Howard, Manager 
“Crazy Hollywood Co."" 

Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the Dan 
Rice 3-Ring Circus 

Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, 
Art Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, 
Owners and Managers 

Burns, L. L., and Partners 

Bur-Ton, John 

Capell Brothers Circus 

Carison, Ernest 

Carroli, Sam 

Cheney, Al and Lee 

Cherney, Guy 

Chew, J. H. 

Collins, Dee 

Conway, Stewart 

Dale Bros. Circus 

Davis, Clarence 

deLys, William 

Deviller, Donald 

DiCarlo, Ray 

Drake, Jack B. 

Eckhart, Robert 

Edwards, James, of James 
Edwards Productions 

Feehan, Gordon F. 

Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr. 
“‘American Beauties on Parade" 

Field, Scott 

Finklestine, biarry 

Forrest, Thomas 

Fox, Jesse Lee 

Freich, Joe C. 

Friendship League of America, 
and A. L. Nelson 

Garnes, C. M. 

George, Wally 

Gibbs, Charles 

Gilbert, Paul and Paula (Raye) 

Goldberg (Garrett), Samuel 

Goodenough, Johnny 

Gould, Hal 

Gutire, John A., Manager Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 

Hewlett, Ralph J. 

Hoffman, Edward F., 
Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus 

Hollander, Frank, 
D. C. Restaurant Corp. 

Horan, Irish 

Horn, O. B. 

Hoskins, Jack 


Howard, LeRoy 

Howe's Famous Hippodrome 
Circus, Arthur and Hyman 
Sturmak 

Huga, James 

International Ice 
White, Jerry Rayfield Bh ag J. l. 
Walsh 

Jarrett, W. C. 

johnson, Sandy 

Johnston, Clifford 

Jones, Charles 

Kay, Bert 

Kelton, Wallace 

Kimball, Dude (or Romaine) 

Kirk, Edwin 

Kline, Hazel 

Kosman, Hyman 

Larson, Norman }. 

Law, Edward 

Leveson, Charles 

Levin, Harry 

Lew Leslie and His 

Mack, Bee 

Magee, Floyd 

Magen, Roy 

Mann, Paul 

Markham, Dewey ‘‘Pigmeat’’ 

Matthews, John 

Maurice, Ralph 

McCarthy, E. J. 

McCaw, E. E., Owner 
Horse Follies of 1946 

McGowan, Everett 

Meeks, D. C. 

Merry Widow Company, Eugene 
Haskell, Raymond E. Mauro, 
and Ralph Paonessa, Managers 

Miller, George E., Jr., former 
Bookers License 1129 

Ken Miller Productions, and 
Ken Miller 

Miquelon, V. 

Montalvo, Santos 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., Scott 
Chalfant, James Blizzard and 
Henry Robinson, Owners 

Olsen, Buddy 

Osborn, Theodore 

O'Toole, J. T., Promoter 


“Blackbirds” 


Otto, Jim 
Ouellette. Louis 
Patterson, Charles 
Peth, Iron N. 


Pfau, William HH, 
Pinter, Frank 
Pope, Marion 
Rainey, John W. 
Rayour. \ uaties 
rt Rayfield, jerry 
Rea, John 


Rhapsody = = and N. Edw. 
Beck, 

Roberts, aeay rt. (Hap Roberts 
or Doc Mel Roy) 

Robertson, T. E., 
Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 

Rogers, C. D. 

Ross, Hal J., Enterprises 


Salzmann, Arthur (Art Henry) 

Sargent, Selwyn G. 

Scott, Nelson 

Shuster, Harold 

Shuster, H. H. 

Singer, Leo, Singer’s Midgets 

Six Brothers Circus, 
George McCall 

Bert Smith Revue 

Smith, Ora T. 

Specialty Productions 

Stevens Bros. Circus, and Robert 
A. Stevens, Manager 

Stone, Louis, Promoter 

Stover, Bill (also of Binghamton, 

N. Y.) 


Stover, William 

Straus, George 

Summerlin, Jerry yy 

Sunbrock, Larry, and 
Show 


Tabar, Jacob W. 
Taylor, R. J. 
Thomas, Mac 
Travers, Albert A. 


Walters, Alfred 
Waltner, Marie, 
Ward, W. W. 
Watson, N. C. 
Weills, Charles 
Wesley, John 
White, Robert 
Williams, Bill 
Williams, Cargile 
Williams, Frederick 
Wilson, Ray 


Young, Robert 





UNFAIR LIST of the American Federation of Musicians 


INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 
This List Is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 


MOBILE: 
Cargyle, Lee, and his Orchestra 
Parks, Arnold 


ARIZONA 

DOUGLAS: 

Top Hat Club 
PHUENLX: 

Plantation Ballroom 
TUCSON 

El Tanque Bar 

Gerrard, Edward Barron 


ARKANSAS 


HOT SPRINGS: 
Forest Club, and Haskell Hard- 
age, Prop. 


CALIFORNIA 


BAKERSFIELD: 

Jurez Salon, and George Benton 
BEVERLY HILLS: 

White, William B. 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 


Cressman, Harry E. 
CARLSBAD: 

Carlsbad Hotel 

IONE: 

Watts, Don, Orchestra 
JACKSON: 

Watts, Don, Orchestra 


LAKE COUNTY: 
Cobb Mountain Lodge, Mr. 


OCEANSIDE: 
Town House Cafe, and James 
Cusenza, Owner 
a x 
Pinole Brass Band, and Frank 
E. Lewis, Director 
PITTSBURG: 
Litrenta, Bennie (Tiny) 
PORT CHICAGO: 
Bank Club, and W. E. 
Williams, Owner 
Bungalow Cafe 


RICHMOND: 

Galloway, Kenneth, Orchestra 
SACRAMENTO: 

Capps, Roy, Orchestra 
SAN DIEGO: 


Black and Tan Cafe 
Cobra Cafe, and Jerome 
O'Connor, Owner 
Creole Palace 
Town and Country 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
Freitas, Carl (also known as An- 
thony Carle) 
Jones, Cliff 
Kelly, Noel 
SAN LUIS OBISPO: 
Seaton, Don 
SANTA ROSA, LAKE COUNTY: 
Rendezvous 


Hotel 


TULARE: 
T DE S Hall 
UKIAH: 
Forest Club 
Vichy Springs 
VALLEJO: 
Vallejo Community Band, and 
Dana C. Glaze, Director and 
Manager 


COLORADO 


DENVER: 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
Aerie 2063 


Montmarquet, Prop. LOVELAND: 
LONG BEACH: Westgate Ballroom 
Cinderella Ballroom, John ms RIFLE: 
Burley and Jack P. Merrick, — 
Proprietors Wiley, Leland 
abone, Sam 
(OS ANGELES: CONNECTICUT 
Fouce Enterprises, and Million 
el Theatre and Mayan a gen 
NATIONAL CITY: HARTFORD: 
National City Maytime Buck’s Tavern, Frank §. De- 
Band Review Lucco, Prop. 
OCTOBER, 1954 


MOOSUP: 
American Legion 
Club 91 
NORWICH: 
Polish Veteran's Club 
Wonder Bar, and Roger A. 
Bernier, Owner 


DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON: 
Brandywine Post No. 12, Ameri- 
can Legion 
Cousin Lee and his Hill Billy 
Band 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 
Crystal Bar 
Flynn's Inn 
Sea Horse Grill and Bar 
CLEARWATER BEACH: 
Sandbar 
DAYTONA BEACH: 
Martinique Club 
Taboo Club, and Maurice Wag- 
ner, Owner 
DALAND: 
Lake Beresford Yacht Club 
HALLANDALE: 
Ben's Place. Charles Dreisen 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Standor Bar and Cocktail 
Lounge 
KEY WEST: 
Bahama Bar 
Cecil's Bar 
Duffy’s Tavern, and Mr. Stern, 
owner 
Jack and Bonnie’s 
Starlight Bar 
MIAMI: 
Calypso Club, and Pasquale 
J]. Meola 
MIAMI BEACH: 
Fried, Erwin 
PARKER: 
Fuller's Bar 
PENSACOLA: 
Stork Club, and F. L. Doggett, 
owner 
PINECASTLE: 
Scotchman’s Beach 
ST. PETERSBURG: 
St. Petersburg Yacht Club 
SARASOTA: 
400" Club 


TAMPA: 

Diamond Horseshoe Night Club, 
Joe Spicola, owner and 
manager 

Grand Oregon, Oscar Leon, 
Manager 


GEORGIA 


MACON: 
Jay, A. Wingate 
Lowe, A 
Weather, Jim 
SAVANNAH: 
Shamrock Club, and Gene A. 
Deen, owner and operator 
Sportsmen's Club, Ben J. Alex- 
ander 


IDAHO 


BOISE: 

Simmons, Mr. and Mrs. James 
L. (known as Chico and 
Connie) 

LEWISTON: 

Bollinger Hotel, and Sportsmans 
Club 

Trio Club 

MOUNTAIN HOME: 

Hi-Way 30 Club 

TWIN FALLS: 
Radio Rendezvous 
WEISER: 

Sportsman Club, and P. L. Bar- 

ton and Musty Braun, Owners 


ILLINOIS 

BENTON: 

Clover Club, and Sam Sweet, 

owner 
CAIRO: 

The Spot, Al Dennis, Prop. 
CHICAGO: 

Kryl, Bohumir, and his Sym- 


phony Orchestra 
Samczyk, Casimir. Orchestra 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS: 
Swing Bar 
DARMSTADT: 
Sinn’s Inn, and Sylvester Sinn, 
Operator 
EAST ST. LOUMS: 
Sportsman's Night Club 
FAIRFIELD: 
Eagles Club 


GALESBURG: 
Carson’s Orchestra 
Mceker's Orchestra 
Towsend Club No. 2 
JACKSONVILLE: [ 
Chalet Tavern, in the Illinois 
Hotel 
MARISSA: 
Triefenbach Brothers Orchestra 
MT. VERNON: 
Jet Tavern, and Frank Bond 
NASHVILLE: 
Smith, Arthur 
OLIVE BRANCH: 
44 Club, and Harold Babb 


ONEIDA: 
Rova Amvet Hall 
STERLING: 
Bowman, John E. 
Sigman, Arlie 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Adams Tavern, John Adams 
Owner 
Romany Grill 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Udell Club. and Hardy Edwards, 
Owner 
MISHAWAKA: 
VFW Post 360 
SOUTH BEND: 
Bendix Post 284, American 
Legion 
Chain O'Lakes Conversation 
Club 
Downtowner Cafe, and Richard 
Cogan and Glen Lutes, * 
Owners 
PNA Group 83 (Polish National 
Alliance) 
St. Joe Valley Boat Club, and 
Bob Zaff, Manager 


IOWA 
BOONE: 
Miner’s Hall 
BURLINGTON: 
Des Moines County Rugal Youth 
Organi#ation 
4H Quonset Building, Hawkeye 
Fair Grounds 
CEDAR FALLS: 
Armory Ballroom 
Women’s Club 


COUNCIL BLUFF: 
Smoky Mountain Rangers 
DUBUQUE: 

Hanten Family Orchestra 
(formerly Ray Hanten Orches- 
tra of Key West, Iowa) 

FILLMORE 

Fillmore ‘Schoos Hall 
PEOSTA: 

Peosta Hall 
SIOUX CITY: 

Eagles Lodge Club 
ZWINGLE: 

Zwingle Hall 


KANSAS 


MANHATTAN: 
Fraternal Order of the Eagles 
Lodge, Aerie No. 2468 
SALINA: 
Rainbow Gardens Club, and 
Leonard J. Johnson 
Wagon Wheel Club, and 
Wayne Wise 
Woodman Hall, and Kirk Van 
Cleef 
TOPEKA: 
Boley, Don, Orchestra 
Downs, Red, Orchestra 
Vinewood Dance Paviliop 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 
Jackman, Joe L. 
Wade, Golden G. 
PADUCAH: 
Copa Cabana Club, and Red 
Thrasher, Proprietor 


LOUISIANA 


LEESVILLE: 
Capell Brothers Circus 
NEW ORLEANS: 
Five O'Clock Club 
Forte, Frank 
418 Bar and tag and Al 
Bresnahan, 
Fun Bar 
Happy Landing Club 
Opera House Bar 
Treasure Chest Lounge 
SHREVE2ORT: 
Capitol Theatre 
Majestic Theatre 
Strand Theatre 





my 


MAINE 
LEWISTON: 
Pastime Club 
WATERVILLE: 
Jefferson Hotel, and Mr. Shiro, 
Owner and Manager 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
Knowles, Nolan F. 
Music Corp.) 

BLADEN 3 
Bladensburg Arena (America 
on Wheels) 
EASTON: 
Startt, Lou and his Orchestra 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICOPEE: 
Palais D'Or Social and Civic 


Club 
PALL RIVER: 
Durfee Theatre 
GARDNER: 
Florence Rangers Band 
Heywood-Wakefield Band 


G 2 
Youth Council, YMCA, and 
Floyd j. (Chuck) Farrar, 
Secretary 
HOLYOKE: 
Walek’s Inn 
YNN 


(Aetna 


3 
Pickfair Cafe, Rinaldo Cheve- 


Central Cafe, and Messrs. Yana- 
konis, Driscoll and Gagnon, 
Owners and Managers 


BEDFORD: 
Polka, The, and Louis Garston, 
Owner 
SHIRLEY: 
Rice's Cafe, and Albert Rice 


BRIDGE: 
Pilsudski Polish Hall 
SPENCER: 
Spencer Pair, 
Reardon 
WEST WARREN: 
Quabog Hotel, 
dall, Operator 
WORCESTER: 
Gedymin, Walter 
Theatre-in-the-Round, and Alan 
Gray Holmes 


MICHIGAN 


ALGONAC: 

Sid's Place 
INTERLOCHEN: 

National Music Camp 
ISHPEMING: 

Congress Bar, and Guido 

Bonetti, Proprietor 

MARQUETTE: 

Johnston, Martin M. 


and Bernard 


Ernest Droz- 


: 
Circle S$. Ranch, and Theodore 
(Ted) Schmidt 
NEGA 
Bianchi Bros. Orchestra, and 
Peter Bianchi 


MINNESOTA 


BREWERVILLE: 
Horseshoe Lake Hall, and 
Tom Malloy, Prop. 
DEER RIVER: 
Hi-Hat Club 


Milkes, C. C. 
Twin City Amusement Co., and 
Frank W. Patterson 
ST. PAUL: 
Burk, Jay 
Twin City Amusement Co., and 
Frank W. Patterson 


MISSISSIPPI 


VICKSBURG: 
Rogers’ Ark 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY: 

Coates, , Orchestra — 

El ae oa Marvin 
King, 

Gay Pad r+ and Johnny 
Young, Owner and Prop. 

Green, Charles A. 

Mell-O-Lane Ballroom, and 
Leonard (Mell-O-Lane) Rob- 


inson 
POPLAR BLUFF: ’ 
Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Or- 
chestra “The Brown Bombers” 
ST. JOSEPH: 
Rock Island Hall 
MONTANA 
SHELBY: 
Alibi Club, and Alan Turk 
NEBRASKA 
HASTINGS: 
Rrick Pile 
: 
Praternal Order of Eagles 


Arena Roller Skating Club 
Dance-Mor 


OMAHA: 


Bachman, Ray 

Famous Bar, and Max Delrough, 
Proprietor 

Fochek, Frank 

Marsh, Al 

Melody Ballroom 

Plaines Bar, and Irene Boleski 


NEVADA 


ELY: 
Little Casino Bar, and Frank 
Pace 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BOSCAWEN: 


Colby’s Orchestra, Myron Colby, 


Leader 

PITTSFIELD: 

Pittsfield Community Band, 
George Freese, Leader 

WARNER: 

Flanders’ Orchestra, Hugh 
Flanders, Leader 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY: 
Mossman Cafe 
Surf Bar 

BAYONNE: 
Sonny's Hall, and Sonny 

Montanez 
Starke, = and his Orchestra 

BLOOMFIE: 

White Eagle Auditorium 

CAMDEN: 

Polish American Citizens Club 
St. Lucius Choir of St. Joseph's 
Parish 


DENVILLE: 
Young, Buddy, Orchestra 
HACKENSACK: 
Mancinnis Concert Band, 
M. Mancinni, leader 
HACKETTSTOWN: 
Hackettstown Fireman's Band 
HOBOKEN: 
Swing Club 
JERSEY CITY: 
Band Box Agency, Vince Gia- 
cinto, Director 
MAPLEWOOD: 
Maplewood Theatre 
MONTCLAIR: 
Montclair Theatre 
NETCONG: 
Kiernan’s Restaurant, and Frank 
Kiernan, Prop. 
NEWARK: 
Falcon Ballroom 
House of Brides 
Liberty Hall 
Slovak Sokol Hall 
OAK RIDGE: 
Van Brundt, Stanicy, Orchestra 
PASSAIC: . 
Blue Room. and Mr. Jaffe 
Haddon Hall Orchestra, 
J. Baron, leader 
PATERSON: 
American Legion Band, * 
B. Sellitti, leader 
Paterson Symphonic Band and 
F. Panatiere, leader 
St. Michaels Grove 
ROCHELLE PARK: 
Swiss Chalet 
WANAMASSA: 
Stage Coach and Lou Vaccaro 


NEW MEXICO 


ANAPRA: 
Sunland Club 

CARLSBAD: 
Lobby Club 

RUIDOSO: 
Davis Bar 


NEW YORK 


BINGHAMTON: 

Regni, Al, Orchestra 

BRONX: 

Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso Pro- 
prietor and Cari Raniford, 
Manager 

Revolving Bar, and Mr. Alezx- 
ander, Prop. 

BROOKLYN: 

All Ireland Ballroom, 
Paddy Griffen and Mr. 
Patrick Gillespie 

BUFFALO: 

Hall, Art 

Jesse Clipper Post No. 430, 
American Legion 

Lafayette Theatre 

Wells, Jack 

Williams, Buddy 

Williams, Ossian 

CATSKILL: 
Jones, Stevie, and his Orchestra 


COHOES: 
Sports Arena, and Charles 
Guptill 
COLLEGE POINT, L. L. 
Muchler’s Hall 


ELMIRA: 
Hollywood Restaurant 


ENDICOTT: 
The Casino 


Mrs. 


FISHKILL: 
Cavacinni’s Farm Rescaurant, 


Edw. and Daniel Cavacinai, 


Managers 
GENEVA: 
Atom Bar 
HARRISVILLE: 
Cheesman, Virgil 
HUDSON: 
New York Villa Restaurant, 
and Hazel Unson, Proprietor 
JEFFERSON VALLEY: 
Nino's Italian Cuisine 
KENMORE: 


Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 


cluding Colvin Theatre 


MAMARONECK: 

Seven Pines Restaurant 
MECHANICVILLE: 
Cole, Harold 

MOHAWE: 
Hurdic, Leslie, 
Dance Hall 

MT. VERNON: 
Hartley Hotel 
NEW YORK CITY: 


Civic Drama Guild of New York 


Disc Company ot America 
(Asch Recordings) 


Embassy Club, and Martin Na- 
tale, Vice-Pres., East 57th St., 


Amusement Corp 


Norman King Enterprises, and 


Norman King 


Manor Record Co., and Irving 


N. Berman 
Morales, Cruz 
Richman. William L. 
Solidaires (Eddy Gold and 
Jerry Isacson) 
Willis, Stanley 


ORFOLK: 
Joe’s Bar and Grill, and Joseph 
Briggs, Prop 
OLEAN: 

Wheel Restaurant 
RAVENA 

VFW Revens Band 
ROCHESTER: 

Mack, Henry, and City Hall 

Cafe, and Wheel Cafe 

SALAMANCA: 

Lime Lake Grill 

State Restaurant 
SCHENECTADY: 

Top Hats Orchestra 
SYRACUSE: 

Miller, Gene 
UTICA: 

Russell Ross Trio, and Salva- 
tore Coriale, leader, Frank Fi- 
carra, Angelo Ficarre 

VALATIE: 

Martin Glynn High School 

Auditorium 
VESTAL: 
Vestal American Legion Post 89 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE: 
Propes, Fitzhough Lee 
KINSTON: 
Parker, David 
WILMINGTON: 
Village Barn, and K. A. Lehto, 
ner 


OHIO 


AKRON: 


American Slovene Club 
ALLIANCE: 
Lexington Grange Hall 


AUSTINBURG: 


Jewel's Dance Hall 


CANTON: 


Palace Theatre 
CINCINNATI: 

Cincinnati Country Club 

Highland Country Club 

Steamer Avalon 

Summit Hills Country Club 

Twin Oaks Country Club 
DAYTON: 

The Ring, Maura Paul, Op. 
ELYRIA: 

Palladium Ballroom 
GENEVA: 


Blue Bird Orchestra, and Larry 


Parks 
Municipal Building 
ISBURG: 

Harrisburg Ino 

Hubba-Hubba Night Club 
JEFFERSON: 

Larko’s Circle L Ranch 
LIMA 


3 
Billger, Lucille 
ILLON: 


VFW 
MILON: 


Andy's, Ralph Ackerman Mgr. 
PIERPONT: 


Lake. Danny. Orchestra 


RAVENNA: 
Ravenna Theatre 


RUSSEL’S POINT: 


Indian Lake Roller Rink, and 


Harry Lawrence, Owner 
VAN WERT: 
B. P. O. Elks 
Underwood, Don, and his 
Orchestra 


and Vineyards 


YOUNGSTOWN: 


Shamrock Grille Night Club, 
tuphar 


and Joe S 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY: 
Bass, Al, Orchestra 


Ellis, Harry B., Orchestra 

Hughes, Jimmy, Orchestra 

Orwig, William, Booking Agent 

Palladium Ballroom, and Irvin 
Parker 


OREGON 
GRANTS PASS 
Fruit Dale Grange 
SALEM: 
Swan Organettes 
SAMS VALLEY: 


Sams Valley Grange, Mr. Pef- 


fley, Grange Master 


PENNSYLVANIA 


AMBRIDGE: 


Loyal Order of Moose No. 77 


VFW Post 165 
ANNVILLE: 
Washington Band 
ASHLAND: 
Eagles Club 
VFW Home Association 
Post 7654 
BADEN: 
Byersdale Hotel 
BEAVER FALLS: 
VFW Post No. 48 
White Township Ina 
BIG RUN: 
Big Run War Memorial 
Gymnasium 
BRADFORD: 
Evan's Roller Rink, and 
John Evan 
CARBONDALE: 


Loftus Playground Drum Corps, 
and Max Levine, President 


CENTERPORT: 
Centerport Band 


CLARITON: 


Schmidt Hotel, and Mr. Harris, 
mgr. 


owner, Mr. Kilgore, 


FALLSTON: 


Bradys Run Hotel 
Valley Hotel 


FORD CITY: 


Atlantic City Inn 
FRACKVILLE: 


American Legion Post No. 101 
FREEDOM: 


Sully’s Inn 
GIRARDVILLE: 


St. Vincent’s Church Hall 


NEW BRIGHTON: 
Bradys Run Hotel 
NEW CASTLE: 
Gables Hotel, and 
Frank Giammarino 
NEW KENSINGTON: 
Gable Inn 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Allen, James, Orchestra 
Dupree, Hiram 


Hortense Allen Enterprises 
PITTSBURGH: 


Club 22 


New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and 


Jim Passarella, Props. 


READING: 
Baer, Stephen S., Orchestra 


ROCHESTER: 


Loyal Order of Moose No. 331 


ROULETTE: 


Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House 


SHAMOKIN: 
Maine Fire Co. 


SIGEL 


Sigel Hotel, and Mrs.- Tillie 


Newhouse, Owner 
SUNBURY: 


Shamokin Dam Fire Co. 


WILKINSBURG: 
Lunt, Grace 


YORK: 


14 Karat Room, Gene Spangler, 
Prop. 
Reliance Cafe, Robert Kline- 


kinst, Prop. 


RHODE ISLAND 


NEWPORT: 
Frank Simmons and his 
Orchestra 
WOONSOCKET: 
Jacob, Valmore 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


SCOTLAND: 


8 
Scotland Commercial Club 


TENNESSEE 


BRISTOL: 
Knights of Templar 


NASHVILLE: 
Hippodrome Roller Rink 


TEXAS 


ALICE: 
La Villita Club 
CORPUS CHRISTI: 
Brown, Bobby, and his Band 
Santikos, Jimmie 
The Lighthouse 
Tinan, T., and his Band 
FORT WORTH: 
Crystal Springs Pavilion, H. H. 
Cunningham 
PORT ARTHUR: 
DeGrasse, Lenore 
SAN ANGELO: 
Club Acapulco 
SAN ANTONIO: 
Hancock, Buddy, and his 
Orchestra 
Rodriguez, Oscar 


UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY: 
Avalon Ballroom 
Velvet Club, and M. S. 

Sutherland, Manager 


VIRGINIA 
ALEXANDRIA: 

Alexandria Arena (America on 
Wheels) 

Nightingale Club, and Geo. 
Davis, Prop., Jas. Davis, 
Manager 

BRISTOL: 


Knights of Templar 
NEWPORT NEWS: 

Heath, Robert 

Off Beat Club 

Victory Supper Club 

RICHMOND: 

Starlight Club, and William 
Eddieton, Owner and Oper- 
ator 

ROANOKE: 

Krisch, Adolph 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE: 
Tuxedo Club, C. Battee, Owner 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON: 
Savoy Club, “‘Flop’’ Thompson 
and Louise Risk, Operators 
FAIRMONT: 
Amvets, Post No. 1 
Fireside tan, and John 
Gay Spot, and Adda Davis and 
Howard Weekly 
West End Tavern, and 
A. B. Ullom 
KEYSTONE: 
Calloway. Franklin 
MORGANTOWN: 
Fraternal Order of Owls 


WISCONSIN 


APPLETON: 

Koehne’s Hall 

ARKANSAW: 

Arkansaw Recreation Dance 
Hall, George W. Bauer, 
Mapager 

AVOCA: 
Avoca Community Hall 
BEAVER DAM: 
Beaver Dam American Legion 
Band, Frederick A. Parfrey 
BLOOMINGTON: 
McLane, Jack, Orchestra 
BOSCOBEL: 

Miller, Earl, Orchestra 

Peckham, Harley 

Sid Earl Orchestra 

BROOKFIELD: 
Log Cabin Cafe, and Ball Room 
COTTAGE GROVE: 

Cottage Grove Town Hall, John 

Galvin, Operator 
CUSTER: 

North Star Ballroom, and John 
Bembenck 

Truda, Mrs. 

DURAND: 
Weiss Orchestra 
EAU CLAIRE: 

Conley’s Nite Club 
Wildwood Nite Club, and 
John Stone, Manager 

MENASHA;: 

Trader’s Tavern, and Herb 

Trader, Owner 
MILWAUKEE: 

Moede, Mel, Band 

MINERAL POINT: 

Midway Tavern and Hall, 
Al Laverty, Proprietor 

NORTH FREEDOM: 

American Legion Hall 


OREGON: 
Village Hall 
PARDEEVILLE: 
Fox River Valley Boys Orchestra 


REWEY: 
High School 


SOLDIER’S GROVE: 
Gorman, Ken, Band 
STOUGHTON: 
Stoughton Country Club, Dr. 
O. A. Gregerson, 
TREVOR: 
Stork Club, and Mr. Aide ~ 
WESTFI 
O'Neil 
Orchestra 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 

Club Nightingale 

National Arena (America on 
Wheels) 

Rustic Cabin 

Star Dust Club, Frank Moore, 
Proprietor 

20th Century Theatrical Agency, 
and Robert B. Miller, Jr. 

Wells, Jack 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU: 
49th State Recording Co 
Kewalo Inn 
Kaneda’s Food, and Seishi 
Kaneda 


CANADA 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
VANCOUVER: 


International Musicians Book- 
ing Agency, Virgil Lane 


MANITOBA 


BRANDON: 
Palladium Dance Hall 


ONTARIO 


ELD: 
, Kermit and Ray, 


AYR: 

Ayr Community Centre 

Hayseed Orchestra 
BRANTFORD: 

Silver Hill Dance Hall 
CUMBERLAND: 

Mapie Leaf Hall 
GREEN VALLEY: 

Green Valley Pavilion, Leo 
Lajoie, Prop. 

KINGSVILLE: 

Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, and 
Messrs. S. McManus and V. 
Barrie 

NIAGARA FALLS: 

Radio Station CHVC, Howard 
Bedford, President and 
Owner 

OSGOODE: 

Lighthouse 

OWEN SOUND: 
Scott, Wally, and his Orchestra 
ST. CATHARINES: 
Polish Hall 
Polish Legion Hall 
SARNIA: 
Polish Hall ; 
Polymer Cafeteria 
TORONTO: 

Crest Theatre 

Lambert, Laurence A., and Na- 
tional Opera Co. of Canada 

Mittord, Bert 

Three Hundred Club 

WOODSTOCK: 

Capito] Theatre, and Thomas 
Naylor, Manager 

Pellow, Ross, and Royal Vaga- 
bonds Orchestra 


QUEBEC 


BERTHIER: 
Chateau Berthelet 
BERTHIERVILLE. 
Manoir Berthier, and Bruce 
Cardy, Manager 
GRANBY: 
Windsor Hotel 
MONTREAL: 
Gagnon, L. 
Gaucher, O. 
Gypsy Cafe 
Mexico 
Moderne Hotel 
QUEBEC: 
Canadian and American Book- 
ing Agency 
ST. JEROME: 
Maurice Hotel, and Mrs. Bleau, 
Prop. 


MEXICO CITY: 
Marin, _— and his Tipica 
Orchestr: 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Capell Brothers Circus 

Kryl, Bohumir and his Symphony 
Orchestra 

Marvin, Eddie 

Wells, jack 
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NICK FATOOL Chooses 


NICK FATOOL, top “‘free lance” record, radio and TV star, formerly 
with Benny Goodman, is about as busy as any drummer can get. He 
has recently added the Tony Martin, Jo Stafford and Jerry Colonna 
TV shows to his stable of jobs on the west coast, which already in- 
cluded the Bing Crosby Show, with John Scott Trotter’s orchestra, 
the Gordon Jenkins and Paul Weston orchestras and the Michel 
Perriere Armed Forces Radio Service Band... plus a fast schedule of 
motion picture studio jobs! Nick says about his equipment: ‘‘Play- 
ing so many different types of jobs, I definitely need the versatility 
of action and the stamina I get with my Leedy & Ludwig drums.” 
LEEDY & LUDWIG, Division of C.G. Conn Ltd., Elkhart, Ind. 


, ULTRA MODERN SELF-ALIGNING 
|; RODS... A LEEDY & LUDWIG FIRST 


Cutaway views, of tension rod casings at left, 
show the special spring construction detail 
which gives Leedy & Ludwig the true self-align- 
ing feature that eliminates the danger of thread 
stripping and head binding. A Leedy & Ludwig 
FIRST, often imitated but never equalled! 


See your dealer, or write today for latest com- 
plete catalog of Leedy & Ludwig drums and 
drummers’ instruments. Address Dept. 1005. 
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DONATE YOUR BLOOD TO THE RED CROSS 
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Have you changed your address? 
MAIL THIS COUPON TO YOUR LOCAL SECRETARY 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Give New and Old Addresses 
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FIRST MIDDLE 


New Address: 
Street and No 





City. NS EE 





local No 








Card No. 


Phone: Instrument. 


*If new name, show former name here: 








Old Address: 





Street and No 





Zone. State. 


PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT PLAINLY 


City 














NOTICE TO LOCAL SECRETARY 


After you correct your local roster you may forward this 
coupon to Leo Cluesmann, International Secretary, 39 Division 
Street, Newark 2, N. J., or use the regular white change of 
address form IBM-2 to report this change of address. 
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+ CLOSING 


MRS. LAWRENCE (ALTA) MAYER 


Mrs. Lawrence (Alta) Mayer, 
sixty - eight - year - old pianist and 
member of the Sanitarium string 
orchestra from its inception in 
1908 until it was disbanded in 
1952, recently passed away. Mrs. 
Mayer joined the orchestra when 
it was founded by her first hus- 
band, William T. Drever. After 
his death in 1935, Mrs. Mayer took 
over as director of the ensemble. 

Mrs. Mayer was a life member 
of Local 594, Battle Creek, Mich. 


HARRY DAVIS 


Harry Davis, a veteran French 
horn player and a member of 
Local 103, Columbus, Ohio, for 
fifty years, died suddenly on Au- 
gust 29 from a heart attack. He 
was born in Columbus, January 8, 
1869, and spent his entire life 
there. 

He played first horn in an army 
band in the Spanish-American 
War, seeing service in both Cuba 
and Puerto Rico. This was the 
band that played “A Hot Time in 
the Old Town Tonight” when 
Teddy Roosevelt’s “Rough Riders” 
went up San Juan hill. The French 
horn that Mr. Davis played all 
through this war hzs been pre- 





CHORD + 


sented to Local 103 by his widow 
as a memorial of his long and 
faithful service to this local. On 
December 17, 1899, he joined the 
Columbus Musical Club which in 
1900 became Local 103. 


CHARLES F. BAUER 


Charles F. Bauer, seventy-four, 
leader of the famed Arion Band 
and its counterpart, Arion Orches- 
tra, for about thirty-two years, 
until it disbanded in 1923, gt 
September 1. He was a life - 
ber of Local 46, Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. Bauer’s musical education 
included study at the Royal Con- 
servatory of Music at Leipzig, 
Germany. He was the music di- 
rector of the Grand Opera House 
for many years. As the leader of 
the Arion+Band, he led the group 
in concerts throughout the United 
States. 

“Dream of Heaven Waltz,” his 
most notable song, was sold to 
Charles K. Harris for $15,000. 
Among the other songs which he 
and his brother published were 
“Path to Heaven,” “Midnight 
Dream Waltz,” “Dolly Giggles,” 
“Lucy Anna,” “Garden of n 


Waltz” and “Three Strikes.” 
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ARE THE CHOICE OF 

THESE OUTSTANDING 
=~ ARTISTS 

Why? Because they have 

found Fender makes the 

very finest in amps, guitars, 
cases, and musical 
accessories. 
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